
the Book - o/- the - Month Club 
now — while you can get 

The First Book FREE 

A special offer — see reason for it below 

GREAT many people (vve know) have 




been on the verge of joining the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, but have neglected to< 
do so largely through oversight. This spe- 
cial offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastina- 
tion by making it worth while for you not to delay 
longer. We suggest simply that you get full information 
at once about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all whether you want 
to join. The mere fact that more than 100,000 judicious 
book-readers already belong to the organization — that 
they represent the elite of the land in every profession 
and every walk of life — that not a single one was in- 
duced to join by a salesman or by personal solicitation 
of any kind, but did so after simply reading the facts 
about what the Club does for book-readers — all these 
are indications that it is worth your while at least to get 
these facts as quickly as possible, and then (if you want 
to) join and get your first book free. You assume no 
obligation in sending the coupon below for full infor- 
mation. 



Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book -of-the- Month 
Club. The function the indi- 
viduals in this foreign group 
perform is to keep our judges 
•advised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
hooks published' abroad, each 
in his own country..The Com- 
mittee consists of : 

For Englandi 
H. G. Wells • 

and 

Arnold Bennett 
For France: 

Andre Maurois 
For Germany and 
Austria: 

Thomas Mann 

and 

Arthur Schnitzler 
For Scandinavias 
Sigrid llndset 




Henry Seidel Ctnby 
Chairman 






Christopher 

Morley 




THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 



BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 1271 
3fc>6 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
involves mein no obligation to subscribe to your service. 

Name .... 



Address 



City State 




y. 
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New Home 

This is our new, fire- 
proof, modern home 
wherein is installed 
thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of the 
newest and most 
modern Electrical 
Eqai pmentofallldnda. 
Every eomfort and 
convenience has been 
arranged to make you 
happy and contented 
doling your training. 



to get into ELECTRICITY 

Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now . . . and 
forever . . . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me show you how 
to qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up, a week, in Electricity 
— NOT by correspondence, but by an amazing way to teach, RIGHT HERR 
IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS. You become a practical expert in 90 days! 

Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine! 

learn Without lessons >» 90 DAYS 



By Actual Work-in the Great Shops of Coyne 



Lack of experience — age, or ad- 
vanced education bars no one. 

I don’t care if you don’t know 
an armature from an air 
brake— I don’t expect you 
tol I don’t care if you’re 
16 years old or 48 — it makes 
nodifference ! Don’tletlack 
of money stop you. Mostof 
the men at Coyne have no 
more money than you have. 

Railroad Fare 
Allowed 

I will allow your railroad 
fare to Chicago, and if you 
shouldneed part-timework 
I’ll assist you to it. Then, 
in 12 brief weeks, in the 

g reat roaring shops of 
oyne, I train you as you 
never dreamed you could 
be trained on a gigantic 
outlay of electrical appa- 
ratus . . . costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars . . . real 
dynamos, engines, power plants, 
autos, switchboards, transmitting 
stations . . . everything from door- 
bells to farm power and lighting 
. . . full-sized ... in full operation 
every day ! 

NoBooks*NoPrinted Lessens 

No books, no baffling charts ... all 
real actual work . . . right here in 
the great Coyne school . . . building 






AV \\ 



Prepare Cor Jobe 
like These 

Here are a few of hundred* of 
positions open to Coyne- trained 
men. Our free employment 
bureau gives you lifetime em- 
ployment service. 

Armature Expert, to $100 aWk. 
Substation Operator 

$60 a Week und up 
Auto Electrician $110 a Week 

Inventor Unlimited 

Maintenance Engineer 

up to $160 a Week 
Service Station Owner 

up to $200 a Week 
Radio Expert up to $100 a Week 



real batteries . . . winding real 
armatures, operating real mo- 
ll tors, dynamos and generators, 
“ wiring honses, etc., etc. 
That’s a glimpse of how 
we makey ou a master prac- 
tical electrician in 90 days, 
teachingyoufar more than 
the average ordinary elec- 
trician ever knows and fit- 
ting yon to step into jobs 
leading to big pay immedi- 
ately after graduation. 
Here, in this world-famous 
Parent school — and no- 
where else in the world — 
can you get this training! 



Jobs* Pay* Future 

Dont’ worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 
job question for life. De- 
mand for Coyne men often 
exceeds the supply. Our 



No win Our 



employment bureau gives you a lifetime 
service. Two weeks after graduation, 
Clyde F. Hart got a position as electrician 
for the Great Western Railroad at over $100 
a week. That’s not unusual. We can point 
to Coyne men making up to $600 a month. 
$60 a week is only the beginning of your op- 
portunity. You can go into radio, battery, 
or automotive electrical business for your- 
self and make up to $16,000 a year. 

GET THE FACTS 

Coyne is your one great chance to get into 
electricity. Every obstacle is removed. 
This school is 30 years old — Coyne train- 
ingis tested— proven beyond all doubt— en- 
dorsed by many large electrical concerns. 
You can find out everything absolutely 
free. Simply mail the coupon and let me 
send you the big, free Coyne book of 160 
photographs . . . facts . . . jobs . . . salaries 

... opportunities. Tells you how 
many earn expenses while train- 
ing and how we assist our grad- 
uates in the field. This does not 
obligate you. So act at once. 

Just mail coupon. 



Get This 

FREE Boole 



rnVMIT electrical school! 

W R/ JR ll JEj H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Established 1899 j 



Mr. H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept, riO-ST 
see S. Paulina St., Chicago, 111. 

Dear Mr. Lewlst 

Without obligation send meyour bis free catalog and 
all details of Railroad Fare to Chicago, Free Employ- 
ment Service, Radio. Aviation Electricity, and Auto- 
motive Courses, und bow I can “earn while learning." 



Nan 14 . 



500 S. Paulina Street • Dept. 10-81 



Chicago* Illinois ■ 



Address. 
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THE MOON CONQUERORS 
By R. H. Romans 150 

THE OSMOTIC THEOREM 
By Capt. S. P. Meek, U. S. A. 234 

INTO THE 28th CENTURY 
By Lilith Lorraine . 250 

UNDERGROUND WATERS 
By A. C. Webb, M.D 268 



OUR COUER ILLUSTRATION 

shows the Selenite sphere destroying the Astronaut by melting 
it with a heat ray. The Astronauts are already safely in the 
sphere, altho the observers watching the moon from the “Eye of 
the World” on the earth believe that the intrepid voyagers into 
space must surely have perished. 

In the background is a beautiful example of a possible lunar 
landscape showing the deep sharp shadows marking the depres- 
sions where the sun’s rays have not penetrated. 
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Easy as A 

You Can Play Any 
In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way ! 



Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
Grateful students say they learn in a 
fraction of the time old, dull methods 
required. You play direct from the 
notes. And the cost averages only a few 
cents a lesson! 



B 



1 EARNING music is no longer a difficult 
. task. If you can read the alphabet, 
you can now quickly learn to play your 
favorite instrument! That’s actually true. 
A delightful new method has made it posi- 
tively easy to become a capable performer 
within just a few 
months. And the cost is 
only a fraction of what 
people used to spend on 
the old, slow methods! 

You don’t need a pri- 
vate teacher, this new 
way. You study entirely 
at home, in the privacy 
of your own room, with 
ho one to interrupt or 
embarrass you. Practice 
a lot or a little, as you 
like — according to your 
desire to get ahead — 
and enjoy every minute 
of it! For, strange as it may seem, the new 
method is agreeable as well as rapid! 

You Needn’t Know a Thing About 
Music to Take This Pleasant, 

Rapid Course 

Even if you don’t know one note from an- 
other, you can easily grasp each clear, in- 
spiring lesson of this surprising course. The 
things you must know are presented in such 
a concise, graphic way, that even a child 
can understand them — yet not a minute is 
lost on unnecessary details. You instantly 
“get” the real meaning of musical notation, 
time, automatic finger control and harmony. 

The lessons are delightfully human. You 
like them. You get ahead 
fast because everything you 
have to do is so reasonable 
and so pleasant. Even scale 
practice, the old bugaboo, 
is reduced to a minimum 
and made interesting! And 
almost before you realize 
your progress you begin 
playing real tunes and mel- 
odies instead of just scales. 

Thus the course interests 
you all the time — inspires 
you — encourages — you. 

No Tricks or Stunts— 

You Learn from “Reg- 
ular” Music 
Yes, the new way teache9 
you to play from notes, 
just like the best musicians 




PROOF! 

Short-Cut Method 

**I am making splendid progress 
and can play almost any piece of 
music I pick up. My friends used 
to laugh when I first took up mu- 
sic with you, but now when I play 
pieces of Grand Opera and selec- 
tions from Verdi, Mozart, Bach, 
etc., it is I who laugh. I owe all I 
have learned to the U. S. short- 
cut method.” 

- — J. W . R. t Telstad, Mont. 

* * * 

Easy as A.B.C. 

am getting on extra well 
with your method of teaching — it 
is as simple as your ads in the va- 
rious magazines say, ‘Easy as A- 
B-C.* I don’t see how anyone could 
go wrong with it.” 

/. IV., Ashville, N. C. 



do. There are no trick “numbers,” no “mem- 
ory stunts.” When you finish the U. S. 
School of Music course you can pick up 
any piece of regular printed music and 
understand it! Think what that means. 
You’ll be able to read music, popular and 
classic, and play it from 
the notes. You’ll acquire 
a life long ability to 
please your friends, a- 
muse yourself, and, if 
you like, make money 
(musicians are highly 
paid for their pleasant 
work). 

The Surest Way to 
Be Popular and 
Have a Good Time 

Do you sit “on the 
sidelines” at a party? 
Are you out of it be- 
cause you can’t play? Many, many people 
are 1 It’s the musician who claims attention. 
If you _ play, you are always in demand. 
Many invitations come to you. Amateur 
orchestras offer you wonderful afternoons 
and evenings. And you meet the kind of 
people you have always wanted to know. 

Never before have you had such a chance 
as this to become a musician — a really good 
player on your chosen instrument — without 
the deadly drudging and expense that were 
such drawbacks before. At last you can start 
right in and get somewhere quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. y ” 

How You Learn Any Instrumeni 
So Easily This Way 

The amazing success of students who take the 
U. S. School course is largely 
due to a newly perfected meth- 
od that makes reading and play- 
ing music almost as simple as 
reading aloud from a book. You 
simply can’t go wrong. First 
you are told how a thing is done, 
then a picture shows you how, 
then you do it yourself and hear 
it. No private teacher could 
make it any clearer. The ad- 
mirable lessons come to you by 
mail at regular intervals. They 
consist of complete printed in- 
structions, diagrams, all the mu- 
sic you need, and music paper 
for writing out test exercises. 
And if anything comes up which 
is not entirely plain, you can 
write to your instructor and get 
a full, prompt, personal reply. 

Whether you take up piano, 
violin, ’cello, organ, saxophone, 
or any other instrument, you 
find that every single thing you 
need to know is explained in de- 
tail. And the explanation is al- 



w a ys practical. 

Little theory — 
plenty o f accom- 
plishment. That’s 
why students o f 
this course get 
ahead twice as fast 
— three times as 
fast — as those who 
study old - time 
plodding meth- 
ods ! Read some 
of t h e letters on 
this page and see 
for yourself. They 
don’t guarantee 
that everyone can 
become a good 
player in three or 
four months; but 
they are written by 
people who didn’t know any more about playing 
when they started the U. S. course than you do 
now. (Note that if you do know something about 
music now the U. S. School of Musio grades and 
instructs you accordingly.) 

Send Now for the Free Book 
and Demonstration Lesson 

The whole interesting story about the U. 8. 
School course cannot be told on this page. So a 
booklet has been printed — “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home.” You can have a copy absolutely free 
for the trouble of filling out the coupon below — and 
in the booklet you will find an offer that makes the 
U. S. course available to you at a very low price . 
With it will be sent a Free Demonstration Lesson 
which explains better than words how delightfully 
quick and easy this wonderful new method is. The 
booklet will also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger-Control. There is a good reason 
for this big reduction, as you will see on reading 
the booklet, but since our offer makes the cost of 
the lessons average only a few cents a day, we want 
only people who are seriously interested to take ad- 
vantage of it. If you are really anxious to become 
a good player on your favorite instrument, mail the 
coupon now — today. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of Music , 
404 -H Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please write name and address plainly so that 
there will be no difficulty in booklet reaching 
you. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

404-H Brunswick Building, New York City 

Please send me your free book, "MubIc Lessons in Your 
Own Home," with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane. 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the following course: 



Have you above instrument?. 



Name 



Address 



City State 



Learn to Play by 
Note 



Plano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums and 
Trap* 

Banjo (Ploo- 
trum, 5 - 
8trlng or 



Saxophone 
’Cello 
81ght 8lnglnp 
Guitar 
Ukulele 
Hawaiian 
8teel 
Guitar 
Harp 
Cornet 
Piccolo 
Trombone 



String 
Tenor) 

Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Flute 

Voice and 8peeeh Culture 
Automata Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and German Accordion 
Harmony and Composition 
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Made a Fortune 
a “Fool” Idea 



Learn my money-making secret — Be a Real Estate 
Specialist — Start at Home, in your spare time — 
Use my successful System — Free book shows how. 



“T 

IT’S a fool idea!” 

That’s what my friends said, when 
I told them about my idea for starting a 
real estate business “on the side.” 

But with that “fool” idea I made more 
than one hundred thousand dollars net 
profit. 

No matter who you are where you 
are, or what your sex or present occu- 
pation, if you want to do what I did 
— if you want to get out of the $25-a 
week crowd and build up a high-class, 
money-making business of your own — 
right at home — in your spare time — send 
at once for my free book which opens 
wide the door of the biggest and best 
money-making business opportunity you 
ever heard of in your whole life. 

Use My Successful System 

When I started in real estate, I tossed 
overboard all the hit-or-miss, haphazard, 
rule-of-thumb methods of the past, and 
put into operation a system of my own 
which is as superior to the old way as the 
modern mazda lamp is superior to the 
tallow candle of our forefathers. 

With little education — no experience 
— no influence — and less than five dol- 
lars capital — I started in my spare time 
and met with instant success. 

If you want to follow in my footsteps — if 
you want to use my amazingly successful 
system — send for my free boot now. It tells 
how I succeeded — how I have helped other 
men and women win big success — how you, 
too, can succeed — how you can have a 
splendid business of your own and make 




more money than you ever made before. 

A Wonderful Business 

Real estate — conducted my way — is a great 
business. It is as permanent as the earth it- 
self. It is getting bigger and bigger as the 
country grows. It doesn’t require years of 
study to learn like most other businesses and 
professions. It offers enormous earnings to 
ambitious men and women. Users of my sys- 
tem are making $1,000 — $5,000 — $10,000 on. 
single deals — as much as the average man 
gets for months and years of hard work. 
And the business is practically unlimited. 
Ten million properties are now on the market 



for rent, sale or exchange. And you can start 
with little or no capital — right at home — in 
your spare time. I did. So did others. So 
can you. My free book tells you how. 

Read These Records 

Here are just a few brief extracts from 
the many letters received from happy users 
of my money-making real estate system: 

“Made $5,500 on first deal after getting 
your system.” — Mrs. Evalynn Balster, Illinois 
(Former School Teacher.) “Sold a lot by your 
methods in less than one hour and my com- 
mission was $800.” — J. A. Furguson, Florida 
(Former Dry Cleaner.) “Sold over $100,000 
worth of property my first year with your 
methods.” — H. D. Van Houten, New Jersey 
(Former Grocery Clerk.) “Have sold thou- 
sands of dollars' worth of property your way. 
Have deals that will go beyond the $300,000 
mark.” — Carrie Marshall, Mississippi ( For- 
mer Housekeeper.) "My first day’s work in 
real estate netted me $435. I recommend 
your system to anyone wishing to get into a 
pleasant and profitable business.” — F. B. 
Bennett, California (Former Traffic Mana- 
ger.) “Have sold one $5,000 lot and 3 houses 
so far with your system.” — Mrs. B. H. More- 
house, New York (Former Houseioife.) 

These are just a few samples of success 
that you will read about in my free book. 
Get it. Read it. Follow its instructions. 
Make big money my way. 

Get Free Book Now 

My big, new, illustrated book is filled with 
fascinating facts about my kind of real estate 
business — what I did — what others are doing 
— what you can do. 

Mail coupon right now and get this valu- 
able, money-making information free. It 
doesn’t cost you a nickel to find out what this 
book can do for you. So, act at once. You 
will never forgive yourself if you turn your 
back on this unusual chance to win big busi- 
ness success. Address PRESIDENT, Ameri- 
can Business Builders, Inc., Dept. AA85, 205 
East 42 Street, New York. 



Mail Coupon 

> 

for FREE Book 



| PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. 

| ( Established 1917 — Capital, $ 500 , 000 ) 

I Dept. AA85, 205 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 

l! Mail me your free book telling how you made $100,000 in a new 
I kind of real estate business — how others are making big money— 
I and how 1 can do the same. 

I 

1 Name 

Print or write plainly 

I Address 

I 



City 



State 
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What I Have Done to Spread Science Fiction 
$500.00 Prize Letters 



I 



N the Fall 1929, issue of Science Wonder 
Quarterly, we announced a contest in which 
$500.00 in prizes would be awarded over a 
period of nine months to writers of the best 
letters illustrating and proving ‘What I Have 
Done to Spread Science 
Fiction.” Although we 
received a perfect tor- 
rent of letters, the ma- 
jority of them had to be 
rejected because the 
proofs were too inade- 
quate. We are glad to 
see, however, that such 
a large percentage of the 
letters came from stu- 
dents in our high 
schools and universi- 
ties. It is a pity, there- 
fore, where the proofs are obtainable from the 
records of schoolmates, teachers, and school 
magazines (a number of the contestants re- 
ported that they had written letters in school 
magazines) that proofs were not forthcoming. 

Now, the contest is well under way ; we enter 
the second competition, in which $170.00 will 



What I Have Done to 
Spread Science Fiction 


PRIZE LETTERS 
FIRST CONTEST 


1st Prize $100 


WALTER DENNIS 


4653 Addison Street, 
Chicago, 111. 




2nd Prize $50 


VICTOR SZANTON 




University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


3rd Prize $20 


JULIUS UNGER 
786 Blake Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. V. 



be awarded in the Spring 1930 issue of Science 
Wonder Quarterly. We urge all those who 
submit letters to be sure and append the 
proofs. If you have written letters to your 
local newspapers mentioning science fiction and 
its value, or if you have 
written to your school 
paper, to your club, to 
your friends, be sure 
and forward us a rec- 
ord of these. 

As we had indicated 
when we announced the 
contest, our aim is sole- 
ly to spread the gospel 
of science fiction that 
we all believe in so fer- 
vently; and, although 
subscriptions taken will 
be accepted as proof for the contestant, this 
is not by any means a subscription gathering 
contest. 

In both the Spring 1930 and Summer 1930 
issues of Science Wonder Quarterly we 
will award three prizes: $100.00, first prize; 
$50.00, second prize, and $20.00, third prize. 

(Continued on page 278) 



The 
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Issue of SCIENCE 
Will Be on Sale 



WONDER QUARTERLY 
* March 15, 1930 
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By 

R.H. 

ROMANS 



He showed me the 1200-inch lens, “The Eye of the World,” as he had named it. It was 
located inside of a circular brick building. The giant lens looked like a vast flat dome that 
could have served as a roof for the structure. 
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THE MOON CONQUERORS 



I T is seldom that we have the priv- 
ilege of reading a story such as 

THE MOON CONQUERORS. 

The breath of vision, excellent 
science, and marvelous construction 
of the present story, will be hard to 
equal. 

The author, who is a scientist of 
no mean order, has not only contrib- 
uted a tremendous interplanetarian 
story to the literature of science fic- 
tion, but he has also added enor- 
mously to our future speculations on 
astronomy and space flying in gen- 
eral. You will find in this story, en- 
tirely new scientific developments 
which, sooner or later, will come 
about. 

The Narrative of Miss Dorothy Brewster 

E VER since I was just a little girl, the moon has 
been the most interesting and fascinating object 
in my life. Among my earliest memories as a 
four-year-old, is that of the time I asked Aunt Mary 
(who was the only mother I ever knew) to get it for me, 
and she answered it was so high she could not reach it. 
I could not understand this ; for she had never before 
failed to get me anything I wanted. When I cried for 
the moon, she thought it was very funny and laughed 
at me. 

Then, in my childish mind, an ambition was born. 
Today, at the age of twenty-two I am more determined 
on it than ever. In a measure, that ambition has been 
fulfilled. I have learned more about the moon than 
anyone on earth and I can not think of it, except as my 
own. So far as my fellow men are concerned, the moon 
belongs to me ; but I am still as helpless as Aunt Mary, 
when it comes to reaching out and taking possession 
of it. 

Even as my childish mind grew more matured, after 
my great disappointment, the big silvery moon remained 
the same — the most beautiful, fascinating and mysteri- 
ous object of my life. I could not learn much about it ; 
some told me it was made of green cheese. Others said 
it was larger than the earth and people lived on it. 
Some told me it was red-hot, while others claimed it 
was covered with snow. Aunt Mary told me it was 
just placed in the sky so we could see at night ; but she 
could not explain why it did not shine every night. 
Some of my books pictured on it the smiling face of a 
man. He was “the man in the moon” — and that was 
all I could find out about him. 

Dissatisfied with these obviously dissimilar answers 
I carried my scientific research outside of the home, and 
asked Deacon Jones, whom I considered the wisest man 
in the world, about the man in the moon. And he told 
me a story that he had heard from his grandmother 
when he was quite young.* 

According to this story, there was once a wicked man 
who refused to go to church on the Sabbath day and 
always stayed at home and burned brush-heaps. He 
would not listen to his more devout neighbors and live 

* Ths version of a nursery story common to many lands was well 
known a century ago in households of Puritan traditions. — Author, 



But, best of all, you will find some- 
thing entirely new, and that is the 
chapters on interplanetarian history, 
which present an entirely new de- 
parture in interplanetarian stories, 
and, for sheer daring and imagina- 
tion, command our respect. 

Where did the human race origi- 
nate? How did some of its races 
come into being? The author has 
most interesting answers to these 
questions. They are not only plausi- 
ble but daring, and yet, they read 
most convincingly. 

We can only hope that the author 
may be induced to follow up THE 
MOON CONQUERORS with a 
sequel. 

a better life. The sound of his ax and the smoke from 
his fires ascended into Heaven, and the Lord was very 
angry with him. 

“Man,” asked the Lord: “Why do you work on the 
Sabbath?” 

“Oh Lord,” this wicked man answered : “I have so 
much work to do and the days are 60 short. For six 
days I cut trees and on the Sabbath, I burn my brush. 
That is the only way I can get ahead of my neighbors.” 

“Do you not remember the fourth commandment?” 
answered the Lord. “Because you have broken it in 
your greedy effort to get ahead of your neighbors, I 
will banish you to the moon, where each day is two 
weeks long. There you may cut trees and bum brush 
until Judgment Day ; and your story shall be an example 
to all men who persist in breaking the Sabbath.” 

“Now Dorothy,” said the deacon, smiling, “that is 
the story of the man in the moon as it was told to me 
fifty years ago. Then it was accepted as the truth; but 
today no one mentions it.” 

“But, Mr. Jones,” I asked: “Is the moon really a 
world ? Are the days two weeks long there ?” 

“Yes, and the nights are two weeks long, too. But 
no one lives there, because there is neither air nor water 
on the moon.” 

He then explained that the moon always has the same 
face turned toward the earth. He told me, too, the rea- 
son why the moon apparently changes her shape from 
“new” to “full” ; and why she is always later in rising 
each night. Some time later he called me to view the 
first lunar eclipse I had ever seen ; and then he let me 
see the pictures of the moon in his books. He pointed 
out the so-called “seas” and “lakes,” as well as the fa- 
miliar craters of Copernicus, Tycho and Newton. Be- 
fore I had ever had a lesson in the geography of our 
own world, I knew more astronomy than many high- 
school graduates and more Selenography, or lunar ge- 
ography, than many of the graduates of the larger uni- 
versities. 

A Mysterious Father 

W HEN my father came home at Christmas that year 
(I was then nine), he was amazed and pleased 
with my knowledge of the moon ; but he said : 

“Dorothy, I am glad you know the moon so well ; 
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yet there are other things you must learn before you 
give it such a special study. When you have really 
learned these other things, I promise to show you the 
moon as no one else has ever seen it before.” 

My father was always a mystery to me. I saw him 
but once a year, when he came home to spend two weeks 
at Christmas with Aunt Mary and me. The remainder 
of his time was spent in Arizona, where he claimed to 
be working a mine. He had always an abundance of 
money ; so Aunt Mary and I never wanted for anything 
that money could buy. Father said that his money came 
from his mine ; but Aunt Mary (who was really not my 
aunt, but a widow whom Father had employed to care 
for me after the death of my mother) told me more 
about him than he intended me to know. 

According to her story, his mine was merely a mask 
to hide his scientific experiments, and his money was an 
inheritance. My father, an only child, had inherited a 
scientific rnitffl from his father, and from his mother 
over two hundred million dollars, the residuary estate 
of Caleb Brown, which was once considered one of the 
largest private fortunes in America. 

My own mother died when I was born. Father re- 
turned with me to New England, where he left me in 
the care of Aunt Mary. He then turned all his property 
into secure investments, which would not require his 
continual attention, and returned to his “mine” in the 
mountains. 

My eighteenth birthday found me in my last year of 
high school. My school work had been a pleasure, for I 
was learning much about the moon. My father had sent 
me a telescope, ten feet long, which was mounted on a 
tripod so that I could turn it to any part in the skies I de- 
sired to view. Through this, I received my first glimpses 
of the rings of Saturn, the red spot of Jupiter, the canals 
of Mars and the dead craters, high mountains and dry 
sea bottoms of my own beloved Luna. 

While other young people were using the moon only 
as an inspiration for love-making, I was studying it with 
my telescope. Every time I looked at it, I saw some- 
thing new and interesting that had hitherto escaped my 
attention. While my friends were reading love stories, 
I was perusing such things as Jules Verne’s “Trip to the 
Moon” and serious scientific works on the earth’s 
satellite. As I looked at the moon through my telescope, 
I loved to imagine myself in the rocket with Michael 
Arden, Capt. Nichol and President Barbicane. These 
fictitious characters were to me real men. 

“The First Men in the Moon,” by H. G. Wells, had 
an equally gre^ effect on me. With Cavor and Bed- 
ford, I often explored the vast caverns, the home of the 
strange Selenites. Their gravity-resisting material was 
reality to me. I wondered how it could be made, and 
often imagined myself the inventor or discoverer of 
such an element and later using it for inter-planetary 
travel. I enjoyed thinking of myself as a sort of fe- 
male Christopher Columbus, whose destiny it should be 
to open the moon to all mankind. It would be my San 
Salvador, a small island in the vast sea of space; a 
stepping stone to the greater worlds that lay beyond. 
I would establish colonies on the moon, Mars, Venus 
or any of the worlds that proved habitable. And al- 
though these fancies carried me through the length and 
breadth of space, the moon, which I knew to be a dead 



world without a breath of air on it, always held the cen- 
ter of my interest. 

Father’s secret work continually excited my curiosity. 
It was my dream that he should discover the means to 
control gravity. But, as years passed and he was grow- 
ing old without discovering the secret, I naturally hoped 
to fall heir to the solution of the problem. 

When he was home for his annual visit during my 
last year in high school, I asked him pointedly if he were 
working on the problem of gravity control. 

“No,” he said at once. “The control of gravity has 
always seemed impossible to me. I am devoting my life 
to the mastery of a problem that I thought could be 
solved, and I am making a giant telescope with which 
I- hope to be able to see an object on the moon as small 
as a man. 

“No one knows of this except a few trusted assistants, 
who are sworn to secrecy. When I first started work 
on this telescope, over thirty years ago, all astronomers 
and lens makers laughed at me and declared it impos- 
sible to build. It would have to be too long. But now 
the most difficult part of the task is completed ; the mak- 
ing of the giant lens, 1200 inches in diameter.” 

“100 feet!” I exclaimed. “That does not sound pos- 
sible ! Such a telescope must be over a mile long ! What 
machinery will you use in handling it ? How could you 
cast and cool a lens of such proportions?” I became 
aware immediately of my own scientific knowledge care- 
fully accumulated for years. I would show my father 
that I was worthy of his confidence. 

"I’ll explain it all when I show it to you,” father said 
smilingly, “but that will not be until it is finished. Such 
a lens is not made in a few months ; I employed twenty 
of the best lensmakers of the old world for a period of 
over twelve years to construct the big lens, while the 
eyepieces were being made by a firm in Paris. I now 
have a staff of mechanical and electrical engineers work- 
ing on the machinery for handling it; but it will be 
years before the observatory is completely equipped.” 
“But Daddy, why did you not tell me before ? Let me 
go back with you and help.” 

“No, you would not be able to help much at present. 
I have other plans for you. You are to enter college this 
fall and if you can master such subjects as optics, math- 
ematics, astronomy and their kindred sciences, you 
could carry on my work when I die.” 

"Oh Daddy, I’m sure it will. I take to science and 
mathematics as readily as a duck takes to water ; and if 
I ever marry, it will be to some scientific man who will 
consider me a co-worker and equal, not a domestic pet.” 

CHAPTER II 
At Brewster 

r E next four years of my life were spent in col- 
lege, where I did my best to break down the old 
tradition of masculine superiority in scientific sub- 
jects. I mastered the subjects my father had prescribed 
for me and made an enviable record for myself as a 
student. The moon still remained the object of my de- 
votions ; the big telescope in the university observatory 
opened up many of her mysteries to me. But, in spite 
of my knowledge that the moon was a dead world, float- 
ing in a perfect vacuum, when I saw her I felt a renewal 
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of my ambition to reach her and carve my name on one 
of her highest cliffs. For a reason that I could not un- 
derstand, my father never visited me while I was at 
college. His letters became fewer, and each read al- 
most like the one preceding it. But always he impressed 
upon me the importance of completing my education be- 
fore joining him in Arizona. He was confident, how- 
ever, that his telescope would be a success. 

Despite my pleadings he never visited me. Some- 
times, it was his health that would not permit such a 
long journey ; again, some important thing would come 
up unexpectedly and cause him to postpone his visit. 
And during my last year, when his letters almost ceased 
entirely, I became alarmed. I could scarcely wait until 
commencement was over to go to him. 

The last few months seemed like an eternity, but as 
soon as commencement was over I packed my belong- 
ings and bought a ticket for Brewster, Arizona. 

The town of Brewster had grown up around a small 
siding, built for my father, when his supplies were first 
shipped to that point, years ago. Now, however, it is 
a beautiful mountain resort, whose chief attractions are 
the extremely dry climate, incomparable scenery and a 
modern hotel, which is an oasis to the hundreds of au- 
tomobile tourists who daily pass the point on the new 
state highway. 

Father did not meet me at the train as I expected ; so 
I went to the hotel to rest, before trying to find him. 
The proprietor, who was one of the oldest inhabitants 
of the town, told me about him. 

“Yes, I used to know William Brewster,” he said to 
my question: “Years ago he built a fine home about 
ten miles up in the mountains. You can see it from the 
window — wait, I’ll show it to you.” 

With his binoculars, I could see the house. It was 
a large brick building with a red tile roof, looking like 
the summer place of a millionaire. 

“I’d enjoy going up there,” I remarked: “Where 
can I find someone to take me ?” 

“There are several young men who would be glad to 
do it ; but my advice is to stay away from that place.” 

“Why?” 

“Mr. Brewster is an eccentric old hermit, who long 
ago advised me to keep my tourists off his property. He 
owns several square miles of barren mountain land and 
threatens to shoot all trespassers. He has never shot 
anybody that I know of, but everyone lets him alone.” 

It was evident that my informer did not know my 
identity, so I decided to draw him out and see how much 
he could tell me. 

“What sort of a man is this Mr. Brewster? Does he 
live up there alone? My curiosity is aroused. I’d like 
to meet him.” 

The innkeeper shook his head. 

“When I first came here, there was a bunch of for- 
eigners up there; twenty-five or thirty families. But, 
one by one, they all left for the old country. Brewster 
owned the place, so he rented it to a club of some kind 
in Chicago. For several years about one hundred fine 
American people made this place their headquarters. 
They always seemed to be busy and there were a lot of 
motors and machinery taken up there to be installed for 
some purpose. 

“But, about three or four years ago, they all left for 



Chicago, leaving the old man alone. No one knows 
what he does now, but he has the name of being as crazy 
as a bedbug. He comes down here once a month to buy 
supplies and is always telling people how dumb they are. 

“One day he talked about seeing people on fhe moon 
and Mars with a big telescope he made. When they 
heard of it over in Flagstaff, two young men from the 
Lowell Observatory came down to investigate. As 
usual, he refused to admit them, but they saw enough to 
realize that he had nothing that even looked like a tele- 
scope. From then on the boys here in town have poked 
fun at him. But he tells them they are as dumb as 
horned toads and keeps talking about a daughter who is 
coming from the East to show them that he is not as 
crazy as they think. But this daughter has never 
shown up and the boys think he is crazier than ever.” 

“Would it surprise you to learn that I am his daugh- 
ter ?” 

My question was answered by the amazement that 
marked his face. He offered an apology for the un- 
kind remarks he had made. But I felt that he had told 
me the truth, and accepted his offer to take me up to 
the Brewster house the next morning. 

The Recluse 

T k HE distance up the mountain was only ten miles in 
a straight line, but the crooked road up the steep 
mountainside was fully thirty miles long, and so steep 
that it was necessary to drive in low gear most of the 
way. Even then we had to stop often to refill the radia- 
tor and let the engine cool. My driver, knowing that 
my feelings were hurt by what he had said of my 
father’s reputation, attempted to take my mind from my 
troubles by discussing other things. But, since he re- 
fused to tell me any more, there was nothing to be dis- 
cussed. However, he did promise to do anything that 
would be of assistance to me. 

At last we arrived at our destination and the driver 
blew his horn. We soon saw an old man, whom I rec- 
ognised as my father, coming down the path, a gun in 
each hand. 

“What do you mean by making all that noise ? What 
do you want here ?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Brewster, but here is a young lady 
who is anxious to meet you.” 

“We’re not admitting young ladies or anyone else 
today. You are just wanting to bring a woman up here 
to laugh at me. Turn around and leave or I will fill 
you full of lead !” 

“Wait!” I cried. “Father, don’t you recognize me? 
I am your Dorothy.” ▲ 

For a moment he looked at me. Slowly he lowered 
his guns, and tears came to his eyes as he spoke : 

“Dorothy, I thought I told you to finish school before 
coming out here.” 

“But father, I graduated a week ago ; are you not glad 
to see me?” 

He looked helplessly from the driver to me. 

“Yes. Come in.” 

I slipped a roll of bills into the driver’s hand and told 
him to return with a doctor as soon as posible. I then 
passed through the gate, which was locked behind me. 
* In the house everything was dirt and confusion. Pa- 
per, tin cans, empty boxes and excelsior littered the 
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floor. Father did not seem to be himself at all ; he had 
developed a contempt for humanity that was nothing 
short of a bitter hatred. He talked about those illiterate 
tourists and natives down at Brewster, whose intelli- 
gence in his estimation was less than that of the ants 
which they crushed under their clumsy feet. He raved 
about those would-be astronomers and scientists back 
East, declaring that they were just as primitive as their 
ape-like ancestors. They imagined the universe had its 
beginning and its ending in their teachings, and every- 
thing else was absurd and impossible. He declared that 
any real man with determination, grit and capital could 
disprove any of their doctrines, just as easily as he had 
done so with his new telescope. 

I hope the reader will pardon me for not detailing all 
his ravings. He was my father and I loved him ; so I 
will spare myself the painful task of recording the 
things I find so hard to forget. 

Dr. Zellars called the next day and gave him a very 
thorough examination. Later he had called me aside 
and asked a number of questions about his past, and 
finally gave his diagnosis : 

“Your father has worked his mind to death. He has 
spent a lifetime working on a problem too great for one 
man; he has never taken any time for rest or recrea- 
tion and his mind is exhausted. The fact that he has 
been alone for a number of years is enough to drive 
many a younger man insane. I have seen sheep herders, 
with no companion but a dog and thousands of sheep, 
lose their sanity, temporarily at least, in a much shorter 
period. Your father’s case is similar; but, his mind 



being stronger, his insanity has been postponed. But 
he is human and the inevitable can not be postponed 
much longer. 

“His only cure is companionship. He has been look- 
ing forward to your coming for years, and your presence 
here is better than any medicine I can prescribe. Stay 
with him all the time; talk to him and agree with him 
in everything as long as he does not want to do anything 
unreasonable. I am leaving some medicine for him ; but 
I shall call every day and see how this treatment is 
agreeing with him.” 

I could see the wisdom of this psychological treat- 
ment and the doctor’s instructions were carried out to 
the letter. Father’s condition began to improve imme- 
diately. During the long hours we spent together, he 
told me, little by little, of the privation, suffering and 
loneliness he had endured. He had at first pretended 
insanity to the people of Brewster for the purpose of 
checking their curiosity. He was afraid someone would 
learn his secret, so he prepared to play the crazy old 
hermit if any scientific men came to investigate. He 
had purposely boasted of seeing men on the moon and 
Mars and made his assertions so absurd that they would 
be considered the ravings of a madman if his secret 
were suspected. 

The telescope had been finished before I entered col- 
lege, but he did not dare to let me know it for fear I 
would not finish my education. During the years after 
its completion, he had looked forward to the day when 
I could join him and, together, we could explore the 
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infinite and fathom its hidden secrets. He had made 
a study of the heavens by himself and learned things of 
which no astronomer had seen or even science fiction 
writer had ever dared to dream. His superior knowl- 
edge caused him to look with contempt upon the find- 
ings of other observers and he began to consider him- 
self almost an equal of his Creator. 

But he had forgotten that he was only a mortal, with 
human limitations. The knowledge and conceit which 
he had acquired was more than his overtaxed mind could 
carry. Realizing this he now looked forward to the day 
when Dr. Zellars would pronounce him cured and per- 
mit him to show me his observatory. It is unnecessary 
to say that this was my greatest desire also. 

CHAPTER III 
The Giant Telescope 

I T was not until several months later that my father 
was permitted to go ahead with his work. Naturally 
the first thing he did was to show me the result of 
his lifetime of labor in the mountains. 

It was a cool evening in early fall when I received my 
first glimpse of the 1200-inch lens, the “Eye of the 
World,” as father had named it. It was located inside 
a circular brick building on the flat summit of another 
peak, about a mile away. He decided not to go over to 
it that evening ; but at sundown he would show its oper- 
ation to me from the observatory on our own summit. 
He gave me a pair of binoculars and asked me to watch 
the cylindrical building, while he entered the observa- 
tion car. 

As he explained it, the huge lens and mirror were 
moved by motors located in the lens-house, for which 
the control switches were in the observation car, which 
will be described later. He began manipulating the 
switches and the entire side of the lens-house facing us 
parted in the middle and swung open like two doors. 
Similarly, the roof opened and moved down over the 
sides of the building, out of the way. The giant lens 
now rose above the walls, looking like a vast flat dome 
that could have served as a roof for the entire struc- 
ture. The dying rays of the setting sun were mirrored 
. in its convex surface, making it an object of rare beauty. 
He then swung the glass over on its edge, showing me 
its massive circumference. It turned back slowly until 
its edge was facing us, and I could not but marvel at its 
thinness. The steel rim around the edge was all that 
was visible in the gathering dusk. 

Father then called my attention to a large plane mir- 
ror, located below the lens, and explained that the rays 
of light from the star under observation passed through 
the lens and struck the mirror, which was automatically 
tilted to the proper angle to throw the rays across the 
• valley and strike a certain point where the eyepiece was 
located in the observation car. The mirror was moved 
by separate motors, which worked from the same switch, 
and were synchronized with the machinery for moving 
the lens. This made it possible to keep the mirror au- 
tomatically tilted at the proper angle. 

A small telescope, a range finder, was used to locate 
the star to be studied and mark its position in degrees 
of altitude above the horizon and its direction from the 
zenith. The giant lens could be turned to this position 



and the clockwork mechanism started; which moved 
the lens slowly, as the earth turned on her axis, follow- 
ing the path of the star across the sky and keeping it 
under observation. 

To demonstrate how it worked, father directed the 
lens toward Vega, who was almost at the zenith. He 
said we would not need an eyepiece to observe the effect 
with this giant star. As the lens moved into position, 
the mirror became brighter and in a few seconds the 
concentrated rays from Vega were focused into a nar- 
row beam of light, almost as bright as sunlight. It was 
the most amazing thing I had ever seen ! It was almost 
impossible to believe that this narrow pencil of bluish 
white sunlight was coming from a giant sun. a hundred 
and sixty million million miles, or twenty-seven light- 
years away! 

As the telescope had not been used for some time, 
father thought the lens must be too dirty for satisfac- 
tory observation that night. Consequently, he manipu- 
lated a few switches, which caused the lens to drop into 
position. Then he replaced the roof and closed the 
doors. 

The next day we drove over to the lens-house for a 
closer inspection of the “Eye of the World.” He un- 
locked a door which led into the large room where the 
lens hung suspended in its closed position about ten 
feet above the mirror, which lay flat on the floor. A 
thin coat of dust covered lens and mirror; so the first 
task was to clean both. He pressed a button on the wall 
and a huge iris shutter, resembling the shutter in a cam- 
era, slowly began to close. Within a few minutes, it had 
closed and now lay between the lens and mirror. The 
purpose of this shutter was two-fold: it could be used 
for stopping down the lens when too much light was 
passing through it and it made an excellent platform 
upon which he could stand while directing the cleaning 
and polishing the lens and mirror. The lens cleaner 
was a clever device which acted as a vacuum cleaner, 
dust mop and lens polisher at the same time; with the 
aid of levers that could be extended to any desired 
length, it could reach any part of the surface of either 
lens or mirror. It required but a little less than two 
hours to clean and polish the mirror and both sides of 
the huge lens. 

He next showed me the motors and mechanism for 
moving the lens and mirror. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe them, further than to say they were complicated ; 
too complicated to study them out and learn the use of 
each part at this time. I was more interested in know- 
ing how this great piece of glass had been made. 

As father explained, he had first conceived the idea 
for this telescope while a student at Harvard. Every- 
one to whom he mentioned the idea had discouraged 
him, except his father, who realized that the science of 
light and optics was a deep one, the surface of which had 
only been scratched. 

In an attempt to learn the secret for making the su- 
perior French lenses, he stumbled upon a formula that 
produced a glass superior to the French product. This 
“Brewster glass” proved to be a speedier lens than the 
later-to-be-discovered quartz glass. It also had the 
strange quality of being entirely free from practically all 
chromatic abherration; hence it was not necessary to 
use a compound lens of both crown and flint glass. 
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each to correct the faults of the other. The Brewster 
glass was very easy to work. A lens could be broken 
in two pieces and fused together again, without the place 
showing where they were joined. A lens could be made 
in two or more sections and fused together ; making it 
impossible to distinguish it from a lens made in one sin- 
gle piece. This made the construction of the “Eye of 
the World” possible. 

He found that his glass was immune to moderate 
changes in temperature; a variation of sixty degrees 
was necessary before any distortion was noticeable. To 
guard against atmospheric interferences, so disastrous 
to large telescopes, he decided to build it in the moun- 
tains of Arizona, where the dry climate and atmospheric 
conditions were most favorable. A large lens and a 
long focal length made it possible to obtain a maximum 
of light, while the iris shutter permitted him to use only 
the desired amount of light to obtain the best results. 

Building the “Eye of the World” 

A YEAR or more was spent in making plans for the 
observatory. The size and thickness of the lens, as 
well as that of the various eyepieces, were calculated to 
an exactness ; when he was ready to begin work on it, he 
knew exactly what he was going to do. Another year 
was spent in finding a location that met his require- 
ments : two mountain peaks, the proper distance apart, 
with one, upon which the lens-house was to be built, ex- 
actly north of the observatory summit. When the loca- 
tion was found, he gave a contract to a construction 
company to build the lens-house, which was to be used 
at first as a factory in which the “Eye of the World” 
was to be constructed. He also had erected another large 
building, in which he expected to house his army of 
workers while the observatory was being built. Many 
problems were encountered, among which was the dif- 
ficulty in moving supplies up the mountain side. A 
roadway had to be constructed and thus two more years 
passed before the construction of the buildings could be 
started. 

Then he went to Paris and returned with twenty of 
the foremost lens makers in France and their families. 
Nothing but the highest of wages could induce them to 
come to the wilds of Arizona and stay away from civ- 
ilization until the telescope was finished. It was during 
this period, that my mother died and I was bom. 

The lens was not cast in one piece, but in over eleven 
hundred sections, each of which was thirty-six inches 
in diameter. These sections were hexagonal in shape 
and fitted together like cells in a honeycomb. Each was 
cast in a separate mold, ground and polished to an exact 
measurement and fitted and fused in place, giving the 
finished product the appearance of being cast in a single 
piece. 

It sounded simple when father explained it, but it 
had been a long and tedious task. Many times he felt 
like giving up in despair; but only that iron will and 
bull-dog determination, “The Brewster Grit,” kept him 
going during the long years. But at last, after twelve 
years the “Eye of the World,” on which twenty million 
dollars had been spent, was finished. It was the largest 
and most expensive piece of glass in the world — and, as 
yet, no one could tell whether it could ever be used in a 
telescope or not. 



The large mirror presented the next difficult task. 
It was essential that the glass used in the mirror should 
not show even a microscopic variation in thickness. 
Ten car-loads of special plate glass were brought up the 
mountain, before there was found thirty thousand 
square feet of perfect glass from which the gigantic 
mirror, two hundred feet long and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, was made. The mirror was made in 300 sec- 
tions, each ten feet square, which were fused together 
and silvered, making the largest mirror in the world. 
This big piece of glass could not support its own weight ; 
so a flat metal support was placed under its entire area. 

While the lens and mirror were being built on the 
site where they were later to be used, lens makers in 
Paris were- making the set of thirty separate eyepieces, 
according to specifications and measurements furnished 
by my father. Each eyepiece produced a different de- 
gree of magnification ; the most powerful would show 
on the moon an object as small as a human being, but the 
field of vision was quite small. Another set of lenses, 
the other extreme, would show a larger surface of the 
moon, but the magnification was proportionately lower. 

The next difficult task was the construction of the 
machinery for moving the lens and mirror and holding 
them in position. This was designed and installed by a 
staff of mechanical and electrical engineers from Chi- 
cago. It was impossible to manufacture the equipment 
in the mountains ; so it was shipped to Brewster and a 
fleet of motor trucks was worn out in moving it up the 
mountain. Six more years passed before the machinery 
was all in place and a high-tension line was erected to 
supply the motors with electrical energy from Phoenix, 
ninety miles away. 

When we returned from the lens-house, father 
showed me the observation car and the eyepieces. The 
car was a building on wheels, which were geared to a 
straight track full of fine cogs, extending toward the 
lens-house. The cogs in the wheels of the car meshed 
perfectly with the cogs in the track, making it possible 
to gauge the distance from the large lens accurately by 
the revolutions of the wheels. Upon entering the car, 
the first thing I noticed was a large wheel, standing up- 
right across the center of the car, upon whose circum- 
ference were thirty complicated sets of lenses, compris- 
ing the various eyepieces. Father asked me to sit down 
in the observer’s seat and pull the nearest lens into po- 
sition. As I did so, the car moved slowly forward. I 
turned the wheel and another eyepiece came down and 
locked in position, while the car moved slowly forward 
and stopped at the proper position for that particular 
lens. Each eyepiece worked at a different distance from 
the objective lens and the movement of the car on the 
track was equivalent to the shortening and lengthening 
of the tube of smaller telescopes. The electrical engi- 
neers had arranged a device by which the car would 
move to the proper position and stop of its own accord, 
when the lens was in position. 

After examining the eyepieces, father next showed 
me the switchboard for controlling the motors that 
moved the lens and mirror. Each switch was plainly 
marked, and their use was quickly learned. He next 
directed my attention to the spectroscope, astronomical 
camera and other observatory equipment, with which I 
was already familiar. 
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Illustration by Paul 

Each eyepiece produced a different degree of magnification; 
the most powerful would show on the moon an object as 
small as a human being. 



A light-shield on the exterior of the car was the only 
thing I had not examined ; its purpose was to keep out- 
side interfering light from striking the eyepiece. It 
consisted of a black metal tube, about twenty feet long, 
pointing toward the lens-house, just in front of the eye- 
piece. It was all that was required to take the place of 
the tube of a smaller telescope ; as its only purpose was 
to shield the eyepiece from outside light. 

Roaming the Skies 

T HE warning of Dr. Zellars was entirely forgotten 
that night. The telescope was ready and the sky 
was full of stars waiting to reveal their secrets. Father’s 
excited enthusiasm was enough to make one think he 
had just bathed in the Fountain of Youth. He ran about 
the car explaining first this device and then that, so rap- 
idly that I utterly failed to understand half of it. He 
kept warning me about looking at bright stars — “If you 
are not careful, you will be blinded by their intense rays. 
When their maximum light is received there are twenty 



stars that in the telescope appear almost as bright as the 
sun does to the naked eye. There are about a hundred 
more that will hurt your eyes. Always open the iris 
shutter slowly when looking at a new star. Sit down 
here in the observer’s seat and I will tell you every move 
to make.” 

Trembling with emotion, I obeyed. Here was the 
moment we had both been awaiting for years. The 
greatest desire of our lives would presently be realized 
when the eyepiece before me would become a window, 
through which I could look and learn the secrets of the 
skies. The moment was so dramatic, so full of expec- 
tancy, that I hesitated to touch the first switch. To 
father, it was a common occurrence ; but to me it was a 
sacred rite. The heavens were about to declare the glory 
of God and the firmament to show His handiwork. 

Under father’s direction, I swung the lens toward the 
Great Nebula in Andromeda. Beginning with the 
weaker lenses, I increased the magnification until the 
nebula was resolved into stars of varying degrees of 
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brightness. It was so far beyond the limits of the Milky 
Way that it was distinguishable as a separate island 
universe like our own, full of brilliant stars — but just 
another molecule in the vast cosmos of outer space. I 
next pointed the glass toward the Milky Way and a 
thick group of great sun-like stars dazzled my view. 

With the enthusiasm of the novice I roamed the 
heavens looking at a hundred interesting stars and nu- 
bulae, but one for never more than a minute at a time. 
As soon as one was located, I began searching for a new 
world, a star to add to my list. Father never objected 
to my using the telescope in this manner. He thought it 
would be an excellent method for me to learn the use of 
the controls ; as there would be plenty of time in the fu- 
ture to make an exhaustive study of individual stars. 
But the last thing I noticed before going to bed, was a 
silvery light in the east, heralding the rising of the 
moon. I waited until my old friend floated above the 
horizon ; she had already entered her last quarter and I 
was sorry that two weeks must pass before she would 
be high enough in the evening sky to reveal her secrets. 

After a few nights, Father decided that I was cap- 
able of handling the telescope by myself. He was to 
do his sleeping at night while I was in the observation 
car, and remain awake in the daytime. I was too inter- 
ested in the distant stars and nebulae to think of sleep 
during the night. 

One evening while watching the sunset, I decided to 
sing a song that had long been a favorite of mine : “Be- 
yond the Hills is the Sunrise.” It may be superstition 
or just a sequence of coincidence, but I always imagined 
that something important was sure to happen when 
that song was in my mind. And something usually did. 

The sunset was more than beautiful — it was sublime. 
The sky was clear and cloudless and the brightness of 
the sun was but slightly dimmed as he neared the hori- 
zon. Amazed at the unusual beauty, I continued sing- 
ing as the sphere reddened and slowly dropped behind 
a distant snow-capped range. Suddenly, I saw some- 
thing else in the sky that almost startled me — a thin cres- 
cent of light, like a delicate shaving of the purest gold 
from some titanic workroom. It was the new moon, 
so shy and so new in the evening sky as to be almost 
invisible. Never before had the moon seemed more 
beautiful ; never before was I more pleased to see my 
old friend. 

Now I was desperately eager to see her. But there 
were preparations to be made first. The clockwork 
mechanism was now arranged to synchronize the move- 
ment of the lens and mirror with the path of fixed stars 
across the sky. But in her orbit around the earth, the 
moon travels more slowly in her nocturnal journey 
across the sky. It was necessary to lower the weight 
of the huge pendulum of the clockwork and thus slow 
down the movement of the lens until it was synchro- 
nized with the apparent movement of the moon. I cal- 
culated the speed of the moon across the sky, estimated 
the amount it was necessary to lower the pendulum and 
submitted my figures to my father. 

“You have the right idea,” father replied, “but you 
have forgotten something. You know that the moon 
increases her speed in her orbit as she approaches the 
sun and decreases it as she passes from new moon to 
full ? You will find it necessary to lower the weight or 



raise it as the occasion requires. You will find complete 
directions pasted on the door near the clockwork, in the 
lens-house. You, will also find it necessary to clean the 
lens and mirror every day, while studying the moon with 
a powerful eyepiece. You will find the surprise of your 
life when you first receive a close-up view of the moon.” 
“What is it ? Is the moon inhabited ? Is there really 
enough atmosphere to support life ?” 

“For all I know, the little worlds in vast space between 
the planets are inhabited too. I have found life on the 
moon and all the planets that I have examined. But 
it is not exactly the same forms of life with which we 
are familiar. Evolution, working with different ma- 
terials, under different conditions, has produced dif- 
ferent results. Terrestrial life is not duplicated else- 
where.” 

“Can life be found on all parts of the moon? Or is 
it confined to particular regions?” I asked. 

“Most of the surface of the moon is desert land, but 
look at Mare Crisium if you want to see the Selenites.” 

CHAPTER IV 
The Selenites 

T WO nights passed before I was able to attempt 
a look at the moon. Because of the arrangement 
of the lens and mirror of the Brewster Telescope, 
it could not be used for observing any star lower than 
fifteen degrees above the horizon in the south, twenty 
degrees in the east and west and twenty-four degrees in 
the north. The lens was located due north of the ob- 
servation car, which accounted for the variations and 
limits to which the lens and mirror could be turned. 
This, together with increased atmospheric interference, 
made it impossible to view anything on the horizon. 

The first night I looked at the moon, observation was 
not good. Neither was the pendulum adjusted prop- 
erly and, within half an hour, the moon would be out of 
the range of vision. The second night, the moon was 
visible for only one hour and twenty minutes. I did not 
have time to do much, but of one thing I was certain, 
I had found the proper adjustment of the pendulum. 

By the next night, almost half of the surface of the 
moon was visible and I had over two hours to look at 
it. I first used the lowest-powered eyepiece of all, which 
did not magnify much more than the highest-powered 
eyepieces of ordinary telescopes. But everything was 
so much brighter ; I had to use the iris shutter to stop 
down the lens before my eyes could endure the dazzling 
radiance. I could now see such familiar features as 
Theophilus, Maskelyne, the Apennines, the various 
“seas,” and Mare Crisium, the “Sea of Crises” — that 
dark, deep depression on the moon’s eastern limb, which 
father said was inhabited. Using a more powerful eye- 
piece, I brought the field of vision down smaller until it 
just covered that ancient sea-bottom, three hundred 
miles in diameter, surrounded by an almost circular ring 
of mountains. The black shadow from the high moun- 
tain did not now look so dark. 

As I used a more powerful eyepiece, the subject ap- 
parently moved many miles closer. I was surprised to 
see the dark shadows become lighter. What could be 
the cause of this? Was there an atmosphere like our 
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own in this deep sea-bottom? Hurriedly, I changed 
to a still more powerful set of lense6 and the shadows 
continued to soften. I could actually see objects within 
the shadows which were formerly black as midnight. 
This was almost a direct contradiction to the findings of 
other observers. Was it “Earthshine” that caused the 
shadows to soften? I decided that it was; the earth 
would now appear as but little more than “half-earth” 
to an observer on the moon and it would be coming from 
my direction, like a searchlight, eight times as bright as 
moonlight. 

At the time this seemed the answer to me but. as I was 
later to learn, at full moon, when the earth did not shine 
on the moon at all, the shadows were still soft. The 
real reason was this : A lens 1200 inches in diameter 
admits 625 times as much light as a lens 48 inches in 



My first vision of the surface of the moon with the 
most powerful eyepiece showed an almost level plain, 
free from both vegetation and sand. No evidence of 
even the slightest atmosphere was found, and I was in- 
clined to think father was joking when he said life was 
possible on the surface of the moon. I moved the lens 
toward the circular ring of mountains and the smooth 
level appearance of the surface was broken by small 
craters, many of which did not seem to be more than a 
foot or two in diameter. Their height in most cases was 
greater than their diameter. The surface became more 
uneven as the lower slopes of the mountains came into 
view. I could now distinguish a form of brown, grassy 
vegetation. A few minutes later I discovered a small 
spring of water at the head of a short stream, which 
ended by soaking into the sand and silt. In spite of the 




diameter. Sunlight, reflected from objects on the sur- 
face of the moon, softened the shadows ; but the smaller 
lens did not admit enough light to make this noticeable 
on the earth. 

But to return to the Sea of Crises. By changing to 
a more powerful eyepiece, I moved closer to the sur- 
face. The interference of the terrestrial atmosphere 
gave everything a milky, cloudlike appearance, just as 
if one were looking through a fog. By stopping down 
the lens, some of this could be eliminated; but the 
light from the object under observation was decreased 
also. But a satisfactory position of the iris shutter 
was found, making it possible to see without too much 
difficulty. 



heat from the sun, which has been estimated at two- 
thirds greater than that received on the surface of the 
earth, there was no evidence of evaporation. I can give 
no cause for this; it is just one of the many unsolved 
mysteries of our satellite. 

An examination of this sparse brown grass led to the 
discovery of a strange animal that almost defies de- 
scription. Strange animals or objects can be described 
only by a comparison with familiar things. Therefore, 
my description of this strange Selenite must be vague 
and probably misleading. By taking considerable li- 
cense, this fellow could be said to look like an ape ; but 
an ape looks more like a man than this Selenite like an 
ape. 
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At least that was my conclusion. Father who always 
credited me with too much imagination laughed when I 
told him of it and said that even with our telescope it 
was impossible to distinguish objects so definitely. This 
led later to a conflict over another observation. But let 
it be said here that father disputed my claim to have seen 
the features of Selenites. 

But as I first saw one, he was eating this coarse brown 
grass, using his forefeet or apelike hands to feed him- 
self. He walked erect like a man, but his arms were long 
enough to reach the ground. His body was hairless, 
but the skin was thick and full of wrinkles, like that of 
an elephant. The head was quite small and presented an 
apelike appearance. The ears were almost invisible, 
while two grotesque holes in the face served as nostrils. 
The jaw was large and -massive, but I was unable to 
see the teeth, to determine whether or not he was en- 
tirely herbivorous. His chest was much smaller than 
one would expect to find on a creature living in a rare- 
fied atmosphere. The abdomen was unusually large, 
which caused me to think their eating habits were about 
the same as that of our cattle, who fill their stomachs at 
opportune times and chew the food at their leisure. 

The legs were short and thick, but showed unusual 
muscular development, which did not seem necessary on 
a world where the force of gravity was so weak. But 
his feet were the strangest part of his anatomy. No crea- 
ture of the earth ever had feet like these. They looked 
like large, flat caricatures of human feet, but their width 
was greater than the height of the grotesque creature 
himself, and the length of the feet was in proportion to 
the width. If it were not for their use they would 
look more like big leathery blankets than feet. Fortun- 
ately, the feet could be folded up and be made to cover 
much less territory, while he was feeding. 

Soon another of these flat footed Selenites came 
slowly gliding down the slope of the mountain, using his 
feet for wings. He had all the grace and agility of an 
athlete on skis, or some creature from the Arabian 
Nights, riding a magic carpet. When they attempted 
to fly upwards, their efforts were more ludicrous. The 
motion of their feet was comparable to that of a duck, 
but they moved more rapidly than the wings of a spar- 
row. This explained both the cause and purpose of those 
massive leg muscles. 

I followed the flight of the pair as they joined the re- 
mainder of the herd. Here I saw more uses for these 
clumsy but useful feet. Some were lying flat on their 
backs, chewing their cud like cattle, with their huge feet 
above them like an umbrella to protect their bodies and 
eyes from the rays of the sun. While on the ground, 
their favorite means of locomotion was walking on their 
hands with their umbrella-like feet above them. But 
the strangest thing of all was to see one wrap his feet 
about his body like a big blanket and go to sleep. This 
protection was no doubt needed during the long lunar 
nights, when, if the estimates of our scientists are cor- 
rect, the temperature goes close to absolute zero. The 
finding of life at all on the moon and the fact that these 
creatures used their feet for gliders convinced me that 
the moon had an atmosphere, which was entirely invisi- 
ble, This atmosphere, no doubt, prevented the extreme 



low temperature from ever being reached, but at this 
time, I only knew that further study was necessary be- 
fore any definite conclusions could be reached. 

The perfectly natural and serious actions of these 
creatures made them more ridiculous and humorous 
than any group of circus clowns could pretend to be. I 
wish I could have taken more pictures on motion pic- 
ture film; letting them be shown to an unsuspecting 
audience in a large theatre or the hide-bound astrono- 
mers who deny the possibility of life on the moon. 

First Glimpses 

T HE next night I directed my telescope to the “termi- 
nator,” that part of the moon which divided the 
lunar day from the night — to the regions where the sun 
was just rising. I did not use the most powerful eye- 
piece this time, because I wanted to see a sunrise on the 
moon. Beginning at the lunar North Pole, I followed 
the path of the rising sun down to the Alps and watched 
those bright peaks and craters rise out of the darkness 
into the sunlight. 

The moon’s motion on her axis is very slow. She 
makes but one complete rotation in about twenty-eight 
days. At her equator, this motion is only ten miles per 
hour, very slow when compared with that of the earth, 
which is one thousand miles per hour at the equator. 
But, owing to the moon’s smaller circumference, the 
horizon is much closer to an observer standing on the 
moon. His range of vision would be quite small; an 
object less than two miles away would be hidden be- 
low the horizon, unless of course, that object were rather 
high. Therefore, as the sunrise travels around the moon 
at the rate of ten miles per hour, it passes over one mile 
in about six minutes. This produces a very interesting 
effect when seen from the earth with a telescope of the 
proper size. Every second reveals a noticeable change 
in the shadows on the rocky surface, at this time of the 
lunar day. 

The Apennine Mountains were already bathed in the 
sun’s rays; but the shortening of the long shadows, 
cast by those lofty summits, was one of the most beau- 
tiful and inspiring visions I had ever seen. As I moved 
the glass southward, I noticed a bright spot appear far 
to the west, in the darkness of the lunar night. I moved 
my lens to the spot and selected a more powerful eye- 
piece ; I now recognized the brilliant summit of Coperni- 
cus, that lofty, giant crater, fifty miles in diameter, the 
highest crater on the moon’s visible hemisphere. As 
this mountain slowly raised itself out of Stygian dark- 
ness into the magnificent sunlight, I could not control 
the emotions that rose within me. How would the sun- 
rise in Arizona look to an observer at Copernicus, if he 
had a telescope equal to mine ? It looks beautiful enough 
to me, when observed from any location; but it is so 
common that its beauties daily pass unnoticed by the two 
billion inhabitants of the earth. 

I realized that five hours must elapse before the rays 
of the sun would reach the opposite side of the crater’s 
rim and, by that time, the moon would be out of the tele- 
scope’s range. I left Copernicus to rise out of the dark- 
ness as best he could and moved the glass southward 
where other parts of the little world were waiting for 
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the sunrise. The rays of the sun were now striking 
the “Nubian Desert,” or as the old astronomers called 
it, Mare Nubium. I did not stop to observe anything in 
detail, but kept swinging the lens southward. A half 
hour later, I found a very brilliant line leading to the 
south-east. I used a stronger lens and the line increased 
in brilliancy. By using the iris shutter to eliminate some 
of the light, I found that nothing could be seen except 
this bright line. I could not tell of what material it was 
composed ; but I knew that, if the line were followed to 
its point of origin, it would lead to Tycho, the greatest 
mystery of our satellite. 

As I examined it closer, I estimated its width at about 
half a mile. Its brightness, under the strong sunlight, 
was too dazzling and all attempts to eliminate some of 
the light proved unsatisfactory. It appeared to be com- 
posed of glass ; although it might be something like rock 
crystal or some bright metal unknown to the earth. I 
changed to a weaker eyepiece and followed the “ray” to 
its point of origin ; which was not the crater of Tycho, 
but a smaller crater in the side of that bright mountain. 
It would seem that, at some time in its remote past, 
when the moon was still cooling, these small craters 
opened up like huge trench mortars and threw their 
molten liquid discharge for hundreds of miles. Instead 
of traveling like a solid projectile, this substance strung 
itself out like a stream of molten wax and fell over 
smaller craters, hills and valleys. 

The entire crater of Tycho seemed to be composed of 
this bright, shining substance, the surface of which is 
not smooth but full of tiny globes, peaks and depres- 
sions. Each of these reflected, in its spherical surface, 
a tiny image of the sun. With the lens stopped down 
to a minimum, I could see nothing but millions of these 
tiny solar images. Within the interior of the crater, I 
thought I could see something moving. Those points 
of light were changing their position, appearing and dis- 
appearing at random. Now and then a bright light would 
appear suddenly, eclipsing all others near it by its bril- 
liancy. I am positive that I saw dark objects moving 
within the shadows. 

Was it possible that Tycho is still molten like some of 
our volcanoes? Had I seen bubble-like formations and 
movements in the lava? No, that could not be; because 
I had seen neither steam nor smoke and the crater was 
invisible, except in the sunlight. Were these moving 
objects some form of animal life, some intelligent beings 
who were mining this mysterious substance? Was this 
bright material glass, made by Nature? Was it that 
brilliant substance found in ancient craters of Africa, 
known as diamonds? Was it rock-crystal? Was it sil- 
ver or gold or some more valuable metal yet unknown on 
our planet? I do not know; if I were to give all my 
ideas, one would require the patience of Job to read 
them. 

For two more nights I studied the crater of Tycho. 
Instead of solving its mystery, I only added to it. There 
is only one thing I can give as a fact : the intensity of the 
light increased each night as the rays of the sun struck 
the crater more directly. I will not attempt to tell all I 
failed to learn, but will pass on to a greater mystery, 
which I discovered a few nights later. 



CHAPTER V 
The Sphere 

T HE moon was almost full and I was busy explor- 
ing the south-eastern slopes of the Apennines. I 
was examining strange forms of animal and plant 
life and trying to identify a certain animal as the five- 
toed-eohippus, the pre-historic ancestor of the horse. 
Suddenly a large shadow passed directly across my field 
of vision. I attempted to follow it, but it passed so 
quickly I lost it. Quickly changing to a weaker eye-piece 
with a larger field I began searching for it. I can not de- 
scribe the anxiety with which I watched for a glimpse 
of this dark shadow or the mysterious object that cast 
it. At last, I found them both and followed them as 
they passed along the lower slopes of the Apennines 
and out into Mare Serenitatis, the “Sea of Serenity,” 
the smoothest, but loneliest of the seas we know on the 
moon. 

When I changed to a more powerful lens, I found 
the moving object to be a sphere, about two hundred feet 
in diameter. It was made of some wine-colored metal, 
covered with windows and doors and peculiar metal 
rods and projections. I estimated its speed at about 
fifty miles per hour, as it moved across the sea-bottom. 
No propellers were visible, nor could I believe it filled 
with gas like our balloons or dirigibles. Here perhaps 
was the answer to my fondest dream — gravity control 
for inter-planetary travel. 

For a few minutes, my joy knew no bounds. Per- 
haps I could learn its secret and construct a similar 
sphere. From what planet had it come? What man- 
ner of creatures were inside? Were they exploring the 
moon, preparatory to making an attack on the earth? 
Or, worse yet, had they come from the earth? 

Had someone actually solved the problem and robbed 
me of my dream of being the first to go to the moon? 
I feared the worst, but I had never heard of any 
plans for visiting the moon. Probably it had been kept 
secret like father’s telescope ; but if I could get a chance 
to photograph them, it would be a secret no longer. At 
last, the sphere checked its speed and moved to a lower 
altitude. My opportunity had come sooner than I had 
expected ; the sphere was going to land. 

With my hands on the control switches and my eyes 
glued to the eyepiece, I followed the sphere to the 
ground. After a few moments, I noticed something on 
the ground beside it. My suspicions were confirmed. 
They were men! Human beings! But they were 
dressed unlike any men I had ever seen or heard of. 
They wore white sun-helmets, similar to those of a trop- 
ical explorer, and a loose fitting, one-piece garment, not 
unlike a mechanic’s cover-alls, but much more neat and 
dignified. Their faces showed a close resemblance to 
the Nordic branch of the Caucasian race, but they were 
lighter and more fair than any I had ever seen. This 
made me certain that they were neither Selenites nor 
Terrestrials. The rays of the sun, on any latitude of the 
moon, would tan their faces blacker than that of any 
negro. Father had told me that no form of life on the 
other planets even resembled the human race ; so these 
men must have come from the earth after all. 
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was sighted, the sphere settled slowly to the ground 
among them. They did not pay any more attention to 
it than a herd of cattle gives to a passing automobile. 
They were neither curious nor afraid. Possibly accus- 
tomed to it or it may be that fear was an unknown emo- 
tion to them. In a world where they had no natural ene- 
mies to fear, it is not strange that they did not know 
fear. 

They paid no attention to the commander of the 
sphere as he approached them. This great personage 
was now braver than he had been when he struck the 
helpless man in the fact ; as he had left his body-guard 
inside the sphere. 

He removed from a pocket a lens, with which he 
focused the solar rays to a point, igniting the thick dry 
vegetation. He then hurried to the sphere and moved 
just out of reach of the flames, which were spreading 
death and destruction among the innocent creatures. 
After the men in the sphere had enjoyed this scene to 
their satisfaction, they moved onward to the south- 
east and as the moon approached the western horizon 
and out of my range of vision, the sphere was passing 
over the moon’s eastern limb, heading no doubt for one 
of their cities on the other side of the moon. 



Within a few minutes, more men emerged from the 
sphere, carrying boxes, some of which were made of this 
red metal, while others resembled paper cartons. They 
moved with a perfect naturalness of action, exactly like 
men of the earth. The low gravity of the moon did not 
handicap their movements in the least. They were evi- 
dently accustomed to it. Thus I realized I had been 
mistaken; they were natives of the moon after all, be- 
longing to a race, undoubtedly superior to our own. 

After twenty or more of these boxes had been piled 
up, another man, evidently the leader of the expedition, 
emerged from the sphere, followed by others. At a com- 
mand from the haughty leader, for whom I had imme- 
diately taken a deep dislike, six men appeared carrying 
another who was bound hand and foot. The victim was 
helped to his feet and the important person addressed 
him. For a short time they talked and appeared to be 
exchanging insults. At last, the brave commander 
walked up to his prey and struck him several times in 
the face. His followers appeared to cheer this bravery 
and laugh at his helpless antagonist, whom he struck in 
the face again and again. Blood spurted from the de- 
fiant face of the helpless one and dripped to his white 
garments. 

With a gesture toward the pile of boxes, the com- 
mander entered the sphere, followed by his men, leav- 
ing the defiant victim bound hand and foot. The sphere 
now rose vertically and moved toward the southeast. 

My sympathies were all with the helpless man, ma- 
rooned on the desert, but my curiosity compelled me to 
follow the sphere which, with increasing speed, was 
now moving toward Mare Crisium. As it approached 
that region, it slowed down and appeared to be searching 
for something. When the herd of flat-footed creatures 

Within a few minutes more men emerged from the 
sphere carrying boxes. They moved with perfect 
naturalness of action exactly like men on earth. 
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The Man in the Moon 

N O sleep was possible for me the next day. But who 
could sleep with his mind occupied by a strange, 
cruel drama, enacted on another world? Two mysteries 
had been discovered and two facts had been learned. 
The moon was capable of supporting human life and the 
invisible atmosphere was heavier than our own. This 
latter was proven by the smoke from the fire in Mare 
Crisium. With an absence of air currents, smoke rises 
to an altitude where its specific gravity is equal to the 
surrounding atmosphere.' On the earth, this altitude is 
often very low, but in Mare Crisium, it rose much high 
and fast ; it was still rising when it had vanished. The 
fire demonstrated also that the air contained not only 
oxygen, but some unknown heavy gas which made its 
atmospheric pressure probably as great as our own, in 
spite of the moon’s weaker gravity. If these were not 
suffering from the effects of the atmosphere, I was 
convinced that terrestrial men could endure it also. 

But, if the moon was inhabited by human beings, 
why had I not found evidence of them before? Were 
all their cities located on the other side of the moon? 
And if so why was that? Was the other side of the 
moon any different from the side turned toward the 
earth? I could not devote much time to these ques- 
tions, as a more important question intruded itself con- 
stantly. Who was this helpless man, whom I had seen 
marooned on the desert, bound hand and foot, with 
nothing but a few boxes? Was he a criminal? We 
this a customary method of punishment ? It was all so 
strange, for his enemies looked more to me like crimi- 
nals than he. Even had he been a criminal, it was 
beastly to the highest degree to leave a helpless man 
alone in such conditions, under a merciless sun that 
would beat down on him continually for six more of 
our days and nights. And, too, fire, kindled so ruth- 
lessly in Mare Crisium, was more the act of a criminal 
than any administrator of justice. This helpless man 
then was no criminal, but the victim of a cruel and 
powerful enemy. 

When evening came, I was already waiting anxiously 
for a sight of the moon. She slowly rose above the 
eastern horizon. As she mounted higher in the sky, she 
now showed the resemblance of a human face more than 
ever. But such a face! It was sad and gloomy, as if 
brooding over some fearful sefcret. She and I had 
something in common — a knowledge that was not shared 
with anyone on earth. Since early childhood, we had 
spent thousands of nights gazing into each other’s face, 
a quarter of a million miles apart. I had always told 
her all my secrets, my joys and my sorrows ; now, she 
was revealing her secrets and troubles to me and I re- 
ceived them with an understanding too deep to define. 

When the proper moment arrived, I caught the rays 
of the shining orb of night in my giant lens. A few 
minutes later, I was scrutinizing the Sea of Serenity. 
For some time the density of the terrestrial atmosphere 
interfered with my vision, but at last I located the pile 
of boxes, the scene of last night’s cruel drama. As a 
more powerful eyepiece moved me nearer to the scene, 
I noticed that the boxes had been opened and the man 
was gone. Had the sphere returned and rescued him? 



Had his friends found him and taken him to a place of 
safety ? The faint foot-prints in the sand answered my 
question. He had freed himself and was now walking 
to some haven of refuge. But where could that be? 
There were no mountains or craters within hundreds of 
miles. 

I brought the vision closer and found the open boxes 
to contain small oblong cakes, while the metal boxes 
looked like some sort of a can or container for water. 
Bread and water! Was that all that stood between this 
unfortunate man and death ? I followed his foot-prints 
for over an hour before I found him, at a point about 
fifty miles southwest of his starting point. He was 
now walking across the hot desert, carrying several of 
the heavy boxes on his back. He appeared to have been 
walking without rest, since the night before. Fatigue 
was showing on him plainly and he soon sat down to 
rest. 

For the first time, I observed him carefully. Last 
night, I was too engrossed with his contemptible cap- 
tors, to notice what sort of a creature he might be. To- 
night he was alone, so he received all of my attention. 
When his burdens were removed from his back, he took 
off his sun-helmet and mopped the perspiration from his 
face, which was now turned toward me. 

And such a face! Such a countenance! It can not 
be described without taking forbidden liberties with the 
English language. There is but one word that could de- 
scribe it, a word denied to the description of men. He 
was beautiful! His features were as smooth and fair 
as those of a woman, but the general appearance was 
far from being feminine. His perfectly-formed face 
bespoke a possession of power, culture and unlimited 
courage and determination, even in his present peril. 
There was about him some superior quality, not of the 
earth, that prohibits comparison with the most perfect 
sons of Adam. 

His tall, well-developed body was just as magnificent, 
the clothing failing to conceal the fine graceful muscles 
beneath it. His muscles appeared to be powerful and 
well developed ; but the efforts required to lift his bur- 
dens showed that they were either very heavy or there 
was some natural weakness that proportioned his 
strength to the lower gravitational strength of his 
world. 

The moon was his home, his natural element. Nature 
had adapted his muscles to the gravity of that globe and, 
if he were brought to the earth, it is doubtful if he could 
have risen to his feet. But in spite of this natural weak- 
ness, there was a sublimity of his splendid body pos- 
sessed by none of our race. 

On to Mount Despair 

H IS next move was to take a drink of water. He did 
not seem to enjoy it, for it must have been very 
hot. He next opened a box and removed two of his 
cakes, which he ate without any great relish. From 
a pocket, he removed a small box, took from it some- 
thing too small for me to see, and swallowed it. He 
then sat down for a few minutes and rested. 

He soon opened another box and removed a map and 
a strange instrument, with which he took his bearings. 
He scanned the sky, as if looking for familiar stars or 
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constellations to guide him. With his fingers, he made 
several marks in the sand, mathematical calculations, I 
presumed, and appeared to be satisfied with the result, 
for he immediately took up his burdens and moved to- 
ward the southwest. 

For hours he continued in what was almost a straight 
line, walking with a steady, rhythmic stride, that no sol- 
dier on parade could imitate. Then he would run for 
miles at a time, with the grace and untiring speed of an 
athlete. The merciless rays of the sun and the blister- 
ing sands must have caused him intense discomfort, 
but he never faltered. His marvelous will-power and 
determination proved to be a merciless taskmaker for 
his tired and aching muscles. Who could watch such a 
man without admiration, or feel anything but pity for 
those aching muscles and blistering feet ? But he must 
not stop to rest ; his progress must not be checked for a 
single instant, no matter how great his suffering. 

Suddenly, I wondered where he was going. Was 
there an oasis or a city ahead of him ? I moved my lens 
in the direction he was traveling and followed his path 
for a distance of over two hundred miles before I found 
anything that might have been his destination. There 
was a small volcanic mountain, about two miles in di- 
ameter and almost a mile high, directly in his path. It 
is located near what was once the shore of the Sea of 
Serenity, in an almost level country. My charts of the 
moon showed it, but it had never been named. It did 
not appear possible that the unfortunate man could 
ever reach it, so I named it Mount Despair. Like all 
other craters and mountains on the moon, Mt. Despair 
is full of smaller craters, caves and over-hanging rocks. 
Near the foot of the mountain, a small spring of water 
flowed down out of the rocks, only to be soaked up by 
the dry sands a few hundred feet away. Thick grass 
and some sort of a scrub pine covered the entire lower 
slopes of the mountain. Several strange birds and small 
kangaroo-like animals were to be found near the water. 

One particular cave attracted my attention. Its en- 
trance, which appeared to be entirely artificial, had 
something that looked like two doors. This at least 
would be a great protection against the cold lunar night, 
if the poor traveler could reach it. But that was a ques- 
tion. During the last twenty-four hours, he had traveled 
about one hundred miles; but he had not stopped to 
sleep. Three more days at that speed, and he would 
arrive at his destination. But what manner of man was 
capable of such a journey? It was just as difficult as 
walking across the Sahara, and that is considered be- 
yond human endurance. Was it possible that Nature, 
in sacrificing lifting power with this race of Lunarites, 
had compensated by giving them greater endurance? 
It did not seem unreasonable, considering the length of 
the lunar day and the low gravity ; no doubt Nature had 
adjusted them to the conditions of their world. 

I moved the lens back to the Sea of Serenity and 
found him still struggling onward with his heavy bur- 
dens. Fatigue was showing on him ; he could not con- 
tinue his rapid pace much longer. His face was worn 
and haggard, the skin cracked and blistered, giving it a 
raw beefy look ; a consequence of the intense solar heat. 
For over an hour I watched his tortured efforts as he 



plodded onward. Suddenly he stumbled and fell. 

For several minutes he lay where he had fallen, with 
his splendid face in the sand. What would I have not 
given for the opportunity to help him, to lift that hand- 
some but haggard face from the dust and give him a 
refreshing drink of cool water? But I could only watch 
him suffer, knowing that we were forever separated by 
a vacuum, a quarter of a million miles wide. 

At last he moved. His face was bleeding from a cut 
above his eyes, and the blood was drying as fast as it 
flowed. He removed his burdens from his back and 
washed his face in the warm water, which on earth 
would have evaporated on exposure to the sun. Then he 
removed his shoes and bathed his swollen and bleeding 
feet. After he drank of his precious water, he ate 
two of his cakes, and from the box of tablets he swal- 
lowed one. This was either some powerful drug with 
great resuscitating qualities, or its purpose was to re- 
move the effects of fatigue and loss of sleep. Almost 
immediately after taking it, he appeared to be greatly 
refreshed, his face took on that former defiant expres- 
sion of determination and courage; all evidence of fa- 
tigue seemed to leave him. 

After again taking his bearings and consulting his 
map, he replaced his shoes and with a smile of confi- 
dence, shouldered his burdens and resumed his journey. 
His step was now that of an untired man at the begin- 
ning of a journey. 

My admiration for this strange man knew no bounds. 
Why were men of the earth not like him ? Why could 
they not have his fineness of features, instead of those 
crude, weak, brutal faces? Why did they not have that 
godlike intelligence? Was it due to the superiority of 
his race? Would our men be as splendid as he a few 
thousands years hence, after we had properly developed ? 

Or, was there another reason — was it my imagina- 
tion? Did something cause me to give him credit for 
more virtues than he possessed, just as father ascribed 
my entire description of him to my imagination? Was 
it love? No! Heaven forbid such an impossible thing ! 
What would my father say about such an absurd thing ? 
But it must be true. But I must not believe it. I would 
not believe that I was hopelessly and madly in love with 
the man in the moon ! 

CHAPTER VI 
Across .the Void 

F OR a moment I withdrew from the eyepiece and 
looked at the moon with naked eyes. She was now 
far in the western sky, shining with a silvery ra- 
diance, brighter than I had ever seen before. How 
lovely, how distant, how far away she seemed now! 
That great barrier of distance, erected by nature, seemed 
greater than ever before, because it cut me off from the 
only lover I ever had. 

If I could have only crossed that void, even for a few 
minutes, and given him a refreshing drink of cool water 
or some wholesome, nourishing food, and spoken a few 
words of comfort. If I could have established even the 
faintest personal link between us ; if he could only know, 
as he plodded his weary way across that ancient sea- 
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bottom, that there was on another world one watching 
him and sympathizing with his suffering. 

But that could never be. No invention which our 
race was capable of producing could span that void. I 
must continue to watch him suffer and die, without his 
ever being aware of my existence. 

After the moon had gone too low in the western sky 
to continue my observation, I put the giant lens away. 
I knew that fifteen hours must pass before I could see 
him again. Fifteen hours of intense physical suffering 
for him and fifteen hours of mental anguish for me. 

My sleep that night was anything but restful; my 
dreams were anything but refreshing. The man in the 
moon had captured my mind as well as my heart — my 
thoughts, either asleep or awake, were constantly of 
him. For hours I rolled and tossed from one side of the 
bed to the other, while I dreamed of my man in the 
moon. He was calling me, asking for water, for food 
and for protection from the broiling sun. In his voice I 
recognized the agony of a man hopelessly in love and it 
gave me a certain degree of painful pleasure to think 
that my mad passion for him was being returned. 

At last another night came and the moon finally ap- 
peared in the east. Her ascension into the sky was 
slower than ever, as if she dreaded showing me the 
tragic events. I did not need the telescope to see what 
she was trying to hide. Her face was no longer a per- 
fect sphere, a portion of her eastern limb was already 
hidden in the darkness of the lunar night. Within a 
short time, it would creep up and cover the Sea of 
Serenity. The man in the moon would then find pro- 
tection from the torrid heat. But I shuddered when I 
thought of that other extreme — absolute zero, the tem- 
perature of outer space. He must reach Mt. Despair 
soon or perish. 

When the proper time came for using the telescope, 
I first turned it to the eastern edge of the moon, where 
the shadows of night were approaching. Already the 
circular mountains around Mare Crisium were throw- 
ing their long shadows across the sea-bottom. Suddenly 
I thought of those poor flat-footed creatures and the 
ruthless fire. I brought my field of vision down to the 
disaster and all that was left of them were black, charred 
bodies which in the dead ashes gave mute testimony of 
the terrible tragedy. Those who were still alive sensed 
the approach of darkness and were hurrying to the 
shelter of the numerous caves in the mountain. Those 
who had escaped unhurt were helping their wounded 
companions in every way possible. This humane act, 
which is uncommon among the brutes, spoke well for 
their rudimentary intelligence. I surmised that they 
stood about midway between that of primitive man and 
the ape. 

But I could not spend much time with these unfor- 
tunate creatures, before hurrying over to the Sea of Se- 
renity, where the man in the moon was putting up a 
desperate but losing fight against the cruel forces of 
Nature. 

I found him about sixty miles nearer his goal. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen hours he must have been walking con- 
stantly and it was now showing on him. He stumbled 
a;id fell every few minutes, under the weight of his 



heavy boxes, only to rise again and continue his tire- 
some journey. At last he unloaded his burden, ate his 
miserable lunch and took his bearings. After swallow- 
ing one of those mysterious tablets, he divided his bur- 
den and placed half of it on a high rock, where he could 
find it again. He now shouldered his remaining boxes 
and moved onward at a greater speed than before. 

His progress that night was much slower than usual. 
His path was more rugged and the lightened burden 
did not compensate for his increasing fatigue. His 
drug was losing some of its resuscitating powers, as his 
body became more accustomed to it. The time would 
soon come when it would fail to revive him at all and 
his lifeless form would be lying on the hot sands, shrivel- 
ing and drying up, under the merciless sun. 

During the next seventy-two hours I watched him by 
night and dreamed of him by day. As his suffering in- 
creased, my pity and love for him increased also. By a 
superhuman effort, he had managed to keep going, 
though fie stumbled at every step and often fell head- 
long, where he would lie like dead — his tortured face in 
the burning sands. By a strength of will, I had kept 
my secret from my father, although at times I wanted 
to scream out my anguish to him. 

How long could I endure this cruel sight? How 
could I maintain my own sanity? When I looked at a 
mirror, my image frightened me. I had become so pale 
and emaciated from loss of sleep and continual brood- 
ing that I could not recognize myself. I saw that if this 
were to continue much longer my fate would be in- 
sanity. 

This horrible thought brought me momentarily to my 
senses. “You must stop worrying,” I told myself. 
“Your conduct is unworthy of the man you love. If 
you can not help him, you can at least help yourself. If 
he knew of you, would he want you to worry yourself 
into insanity ? A woman worthy of that extraordinary 
man must be herself extraordinary — one who will not 
cry herself to death, but follow bravely, face overwhelm- 
ing odds and at least make an effort to help him. Where 
is all of that Brewster Grit ?” 

The Fire 

O N the last night that I saw him, he had reached the 
limits of physical suffering and endurance. His 
sun-helmet had been lost long ago and I had seen that 
once beautiful face undergo the terrible stages of sun- 
burn, until it now looked like a half-cooked steak! But 
determination and defiance were marked on every 
parched line. His clothing was tattered and torn to 
shreds ; where the tender flesh had been exposed to the 
sun, it had first been sunburned, then blistered, now 
broiled and covered with sand and dirt, where he had 
fallen so often. 

Mount Despair was only two miles away, but he was 
exhausted. His burdens were all lost. Those cakes and 
that precious, though scalding water was all gone. His 
condition was too pitiful to describe. He was now 
crawling on his hands and knees, but worst of all, his 
greatest enemy was approaching. Night — with its ter- 
ribly cold temperature in which nothing could live. Only 
two more hours remained and but two more miles to go. 
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Was it possible ? For an ordinary man — no ! For*he 
man in the moon ? Time alone could tell. 

The details of the remainder of his journey must for- 
ever remain untold. I can not endure the torture of de- 
scribing it. In Hell itself, no more pitiful scene can be 
expected. His only resource was his admirable grit and 
determination ; his body was exhausted and the sight of 
his goal did not give him the added strength I had ex- 
pected. 

Thousands of large birds were hovering about the 
entrance of the caves in Mt. Despair. This was their 
nocturnal refuge also. If the man in the moon could 
reach them, he would have food. These birds were un- 
like any terrestrial birds ; the shape of their beaks and 
feet proved that they were not carnivorous vultures, but 
some herbivorous type resembling pheasants or chickens, 
whose skill in flying was equal to that of a hawk. Sev- 
eral small animals, who also sensed the approach of 
darkness, were hurrying into the caves. But two miles 
away, in the cool protecting shadow of a huge rock, lay 
the man in the moon, flat on his face where he had 
fallen, probably for the last time. Darkness would soon 
be upon him, but he was unable to continue his journey. 
His strength was spent and his magnificent determina- 
tion was broken. Was this the last act — the end of the 
hopeless struggle in the cruel drama ? It was even a re- 
lief to think that he was dead and his sufferings were at 
an end. 

With a scream of terror, the truth came to me. He 
was still alive, but he had rested too long. The dark 
shadows of night were now upon him. He struggled to 
his feet, but tvas unable to stand. His hands and knees 
were now bruised as badly as his feet ; as the shadows 
of night fell over him, he was dragging his broken body 
forward, toward the cave in Mt. Despair. The “earth- 
shine” enabled me to see him for a few minutes longer, 
but our own dawn was now breaking in the east. Every 
second our atmosphere grew brighter and in a short 
time it was so dense that I could no longer see anything 
on the moon. Long after the sun had risen above the 
horizon, I continued to watch for another glimpse of my 
lover. 

I was no longer a disciple of science, but just a woman 
— a miserable, heart-broken woman — with all the primi- 
tive instincts of one who had just seen her mate dying 
before her eyes. For a few moments or for a few hours, 
I do not know which, my actions were not recorded in 
my memory. My education, my science, my reason and 
my sanity had left me. I remember wandering aimlessly 
under the morning sun, but that memory is very indis- 
tinct. But I do know that strange noises, crackling and 
exploding brought me to my senses ; I was lying on the 
ground a hundred feet from the observation car, which 
was in flames. My first thought was for the giant lens — 
the “Eye of the World.” I had forgotten to put it away, 
and the intense rays of the sun it collected had fired the 
car. I was unable to rise to my feet, I struggled, I 
screamed and then — I fainted. 

When I came to my senses, I was in bed and my 
father was bathing my head with cold water. It was he 
who had dragged my senseless form from the vicinity of 



the car and saved the observatory from being a total 
wreck. The “Eye of the World” was saved, but all 
the eyepieces as well as everything within the observa- 
tion car were completely destroyed. 

Three months have now passed since the fire, and I 
am about restored to my former condition. But my 
mad love for the man in the moon will never leave me. 
It was a terrible blow to my father to think that within 
a few minutes’ time I had almost destroyed his lifetime 
of labor. He was in about as serious a condition as I, 
until Mr. W. O. Mitchell, the chief engineer who had 
installed the machinery and equipment years ago, ar- 
rived from Chicago. After an examination of father’s 
blueprints and old plans, Mitchell announced that a new 
observation car could be built and new lenses for the 
eyepieces could be made in Paris, although it would be a 
long time before the telescope could be again used. 

Since I have been able to think properly, a new idea 
has come to me, that has given me considerable comfort. 
When our astronomers estimated the temperature of 
the lunar night at absolute zero, they reckoned without 
the invisible atmosphere. My knowledge of the weight 
of that atmosphere convinces me that it is capable of re- 
taining much of the heat during the long night and it 
may be th&t the temperature never drops as low as the 
nights in Alaska. The change would not come as sud- 
denly as the lunar darkness, so the man in the moon was 
probably waiting until the cool of the evening before 
resuming his journey, when his goal was in sight. 

As I look at the moon, she seems to tell me that the 
object of my devotions is still alive. Our secret has 
never been told to anyone. This manuscript, therefore, 
shall not be made public until my greatest ambition has 
been realized and I have constructed a space-flyer cap- 
able of making the trip to the moon. I have discussed 
the matter with Mitchell and my father, and they be- 
lieve the human intellect is capable of solving the prob- 
lem. Father says he is able to finance any device that 
Mitchell thinks worth while. Somehow I feel that we 
will be successful and, after all, perhaps Fate has de- 
creed that the greatest, wildest and most impossible 
dream of mankind — interplanetary travel — should be 
solved by the female of the species. 

The “Brewster Grit” is again at work. My mind is 
made up and if capital and human ingenuity, working 
hand in hand, are unable to solve this problem, it will 
be their first failure. But with my knowledge of the 
moon, my motives and my incentives, spurred on by 
love — the greatest and strongest of all human emotions 
— we shall not fail. Some day my tortured mind and 
broken heart will find a haven of refuge and a real 
welcome in the strong, protecting arms of my wonderful 
lover, the Man in the Moon. 

PART TWO 
Foreword 

I N the early summer of 1955 the entire world was 
startled by the unannounced arrival of a space-flyer 
from another world. As descriptions of the visitor 
began to come in by radio from different ships on the 
Atlantic, its identity was established. It was a spherical 
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ship exactly resembling the one that observers at the 
Brewster Observatory in Arizona had seen, destroying 
ruthlessly the " Astronaut ” on the surface of the moon. 

Reports as to the location of the visitor showed that 
it was moving toward the city of New York. A great 
alarm, which almost resulted in a panic, spread through- 
out the city ; as memories were revived of how a sphere 
had melted the steel walls of the Astronaut, ten years 
earlier. Anti-aircraft guns were made ready to fire 
upon the intruder, if any signs of hostility were shown. 

It was a night of hectic waiting, during which thou- 
sands of New Yorkers fled from their homes, seeking 
safety in the less-thickly-populated countryside. The 
sphere was sighted at dawn, apparently motionless, sev- 
eral miles out at sea. For over an hour, it was watched 
in breathless suspense. At last it was seen moving 
slowly over New York harbor toward the Statue of Lib- 
erty. Then after spending a few minutes examining the 
latter, the visitor rose to a height of about four thou- 
sand feet and remained motionless in midair. Observ- 
ers with telescopes saw two windows opened and a 
white flag, the universal emblem of peace throughout 
the entire world, displayed. As the news of this spread, 
the people breathed easier and no alarm was felt as it 
moved over toward Metropolitan New York. A few 
minutes later another window was opened, permitting 
thousands of pieces of paper to fall slowly toward the 
city, and simultaneously another flag was displayed — 
the Stars and Stripes. 

When the pieces of paper were gathered and it was 
learned that this message from another world was 
printed in English, the city was amazed. The emotion of 
fear was immediately replaced by joy and a celebration 
was started, which had never been equalled in the his- 
tory of the city. The message was brief : 

“We have come from the moon, on a mission of 
peace, of great importance to all the people of the 
earth. 

“We, the builders and passengers of the As- 
tronaut, have returned to our own world to estab- 
lish commerce between the two worlds. 

“We regret that we can not make a landing for 
some time and our story can not yet be told. We 
consider it your duty to show our visitors from the 
moon every courtesy. We will be showing them 
our cities and other wonders of our world, and we 
may be reached by radio on a wavelength of 230 
meters only. 

Wm. H. Haverfield, 
Cyrus Lacey, 

Lester Winters.” 

It was a pleasant surprise to learn that Dr. Haver- 
field and the others who started for the moon in 1945, 
were still alive. They had long been given up as dead 
and had all been forgotten by the public. But memories 
were quickly revived as the news of their return was 
spread through the entire world. 

Just as the celebration was reaching its height, the 
sphere rose to a higher altitude and moved swiftly to- 
ward Philadelphia, and after a brief visit, departed for 
Washington, where it descended slowly to within a hun- 
dred feet of the earth, on the lawn of the White House 



grounds. A small metal cylinder was dropped to the 
earth, addressed confidentially to the President of the 
United States. 

In Cleveland, the sphere paused over the roof of the 
Herald’s building and dropped a bulky manuscript, the 
story of the Astronaut’s voyage, written by George L. 
Davis, a former reporter for that paper. The earlier 
material in this manuscript had been published in 1944 
and 1945, while the Astronaut was being built and pre- 
pared for a voyage to the moon. As the younger peo- 
ple could not remember that period, and many of the 
older men and women had forgotten the details, it was 
printed in its entirety, in the Cleveland Herald and all 
other papers owned or served by The Universal News 
Syndicate. 

The Manuscript of George L. Davis 
CHAPTER I 
The Challenge of Space 

I N writing a narrative of our recent adventures and 
present troubles, one must start at the beginning. 
But where was the beginning? I used to think it 
started in the gymnasium of Belmont University, al- 
though Dr. Haverfield says it started somewhere in 
Arizona and there was a woman at the bottom of it ; 
just as if this were the first time trouble was started 
by a woman. But now I prefer to think the trouble all 
started when Jules Verne wrote his story of a trip to 
the moon. He started men to thinking and, after fic- 
tion writers had been solving the problem of inter- 
planetary travel for three-quarters of a century, a group 
of people got together with ambition enough, money 
enough, inventive genius enough and just the proper 
amount of audacity and dumbness to attempt it. And it 
was just my luck to get mixed up with them and go 
along on the first voyage. 

Regardless of where the idea originated, my first 
knowledge of the proposed trip to the moon came to me 
in Belmont University, sometime in November, 1942. 
As a reporter for the Cleveland Herald I used to go 
there to cover a football game. On this particular day 
after I had wired my story to the paper, I hunted up a 
boyhood friend of mine, who was a senior at Belmont 
and a quarterback on the football team. 

Cyrus Lacey and I had been inseparable friends ever 
since we entered the first grade in school together and 
many were the mischievous pranks we had played. And 
as this was the first time we had met in months a cele- 
bration was necessary, even though Belmont had lost the 
game. At Cy’s invitation, I secured permission from 
the paper to spend several days at Belmont, and I went 
with him to all his classes. 

One morning the students assembled in the gym- 
nasium, which was also used as an auditorium, to listen 
to a short talk from Dr. William H. Haverfield, the pres- 
ident of the university. And so far as it concerns me, 
here was the place that all the moon trouble started. 

“Students of Belmont,” Dr. Haverfield began: “It 
is not in the least far-fetched or fantastic to say that we 
are this morning standing on the threshold of a new and 
greater era. History constantly repeats itself and the 
earth is about to undergo a change similar to, but greater 
than the Renaissance of the Fifteenth Century. Fol- 
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The “Astronaut” increased its speed through the gun up the curve and out of the cement 
muzzle. For an instant the powerful searchlight on the tail of the rocket was seen 
rising higher in the sky and disappearing in the west. 



Illustration by Paul. 
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lowing the discovery of the western hemisphere, Eu- 
rope emerged into a greater intellectual era, out of which 
grew our present civilization. 

“But great as has been our development, we are still 
in the dark ages as compared with the new era just ahead 
of us. The discovery of a new world would mean more 
to us today than the discovery of a new hemisphere 
meant to Europe in 1492. If you look at the sky on a 
clear night, you will see that the universe is full of 
worlds to be discovered. All we need is a new Christo- 
pher Columbus — a man of that confident, fearless and 
adventurous type, who is not afraid to venture into the 
unknown. 

“The Columbus of the twentieth century has arrived. 
He is now begging for ships and begging for men from 
the highest sovereign power of the earth — The Human 
Intellect ! Let me read his plea as it now appears in the 
current issue of The American Scientist : 

“ ‘A Challenge to the Scientific World. 

“ ‘Our race has long boasted of its progress and 
achievements, the greatness of which can not be denied. 
Because of our supremacy over all other forms of life 
and our conquest of the forces of nature, we have been 
called the Masters of the World. 

“ ‘But are we the masters of the earth or merely her 
temporary and compulsory tenants? Is our race doomed 
to remain on this planet forever, when there are others 
in our own solar system and thousands, probably mil- 
lions in our universe, many of which are capable of sup- 
porting life ? For ages the challenge has been flung at 
us and for ages it has passed unnoticed. Is there a man 
living today who can look at the stars without feeling an 
urge to answer this challenge ? Has the time come when 
we can solve the problem ? Or shall our generation pass 
it on to our children to solve? 

“ ‘Man has answered the challenge of the sea, the air 
and even the frozen poles of the earth, and conquered. 
Has not the time arrived for us to accept the challenge 
of space and first the nearest heavenly body — the moon ? 
The writer of this article proposes a voyage to the moon 
as our first attempt at space-flying. 

“ ‘A bank account of enormous proportions is ready 
to finance the expedition to the limit. There is but 
one thing that delays preparation — the lack of scientific 
plans for making a space ship. These plans can come 
from only one source — the human intellect. A prize of 
one million dollars is offered for such a plan. 

“‘This prize will be paid for the best plan for a 
rocket, projectile, sphere or any kind of a ship of space 
capable of making a voyage to the moon, moving about 
at will over the surface of that body, making a landing 
when desired and returning to the earth in safety to its 
passengers. 

“ ‘Any means may be used for propelling and con- 
trolling the space ship ; but the merits must be tested and 
proven before the prize money will be paid. 

‘“If a new idea, hitherto unknown to science, is sub- 
mitted, this offer will not interfere with the inventor’s 
right to patent it and market it elsewhere. This offer is 
made for the privilege only of using it, and no further 
rights are expected. 

“ ‘A liberal reward is also offered for any idea that 



may be utilized in a space-flyer, which will add to its 
safety or serve as a means of propulsion, even though 
no complete plan is submitted. 

“ ‘Capital will be provided for experiments and the 
development of any plan that appears promising; but 
such experiments must be made under my supervision 
or at the expense of the inventor. 

“ ‘Last of all, the inventor must have confidence 
enough in his plan and its safety to be one of the pas- 
sengers on the first voyage. 

“ ‘All plans must be submitted to Box 67, The Amer- 
ican Scientist / 

Haverfield Enters 

«]\JOW,” continued Dr. Haverfield, “here is a 
’ chance for someone to become a millionaire and 
do a great service to humanity at the same time. It has 
long been the dream and ambition of man to send a 
rocket to the moon; but it has never been attempted. 
Writers of fiction have developed many interesting plans 
for interplanetary travel and they alone have succeeded. 
As usual, those fellows never get very far ahead of the 
actual fact. Strange and fantastic as their fiction may 
seem, the old saying that ‘truth is stranger than fiction/ 
still holds true. The things yet to be developed by mod- 
em science are stranger and greater than human imagi- 
nation has yet pictured. The submarine of Jules Verne 
was less than half a century ahead of the actual inven- 
tion. To say that the time has arrived when his voyage 
to the moon is to be accomplished, may sound like the 
statement of a dreamer or harebrained fanatic ; but such 
is far from being the truth. The next decade will prove 
it ; the writer of the advertisement that I have just read 
will probably be successful, for the greatest handicap, 
the lack of funds, is removed. I always believed that, 
if Wall Street could be convinced that Tycho* was a 
mountain of gold, capital would be provided and the 
problem of interplanetary travel would be solved in a 
hurry. This modem Columbus seems to have the nec- 
essary funds and his offer will attract the scientific 
minds of the world. 

“Since fiction writers have probably given the mat- 
ter more thought than any other group of people, let us 
look at some of the devices they have proposed : 

“Edgar Allen Poe was the first modern writer to ac- 
complish this feat. His device was a balloon filled with 
a light gas ; but not even Poe himself considered it prac- 
tical for one minute. Jules Verne used a projectile, shot 
from a huge gun, planted several hundred feet deep in 
the earth. The explosion of gunpowder gave the pro- 
jectile an initial velocity, capable of carrying it to the 
moon. Strange to say, the passengers were unharmed 
by the explosion and were still safe and sound after the 
projectile had gone entirely around the moon and fallen 
into the Pacific Ocean. It sounds very practical; but 
you may use your own judgment about trying it. 

“Since Jules Verne, many other writers have told 
of lunar expeditions. Some have used atomic power, 
others light-pressure; some use radium, but the ma- 
jority prefer to use gravity control. Let us consider 
these one at a time: 

♦Name of a lunar mountain. 
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“Atomic power !s yet to be developed, but when it is 
its uses will be greater than that of electricity. But I 
have my doubts if it can be done in time to win this 
prize. We have never yet demonstrated to my complete 
satisfaction that light-pressure really exists. Manifes- 
tations attributed to it may be due to something else. 
Arguments in its favor are no stronger than those aganst 
it. Radium is too scarce, even if we know how to use 
it for space-flying. Gravity control is like perpetual mo- 
tion; just a pleasant dream, impossible at present. Fu- 
ture generations will no doubt learn how to control 
gravity, but at present no one knows just what gravity 
is ; so there is nothing tangible to work on. 

“By far the most reasonable plans yet proposed are 
the rockets designed by such men as Dr. Goddard of 
Clark University, Fritz Van Opel, Max Valier and 
Hermann Oberth of Germany. I make no secret of the 
fact that I intend to experiment on a rocket myself and 
submit a plan for a space-flyer. It would please me if 
every student of Belmont would give this voyage to the 
moon some serious consideration and work out a plan 
for a space-flyer. Use any force that suggests itself, 
and you may succeed in giving mankind the greatest gift 
of the twentieth century.” 

After this amazing lecture, Lacey seemed to be a dif- 
ferent man. He was no longer sociable and I felt that I 
had overstayed my welcome. Although he denied having 
any plan for a space-flyer, I was much inclined to doubt 
his word. 

When I returned to Cleveland, I reported Dr. Haver- 
field’s lecture to the editor. He did not see any news 
value in it ; ‘but asked me to keep an eye on Belmont 
University and report anything that looked like news. 

CHAPITER II 
A Meeting of Adventurers 

I T was not until January, 1943, that I heard anything 
more about the proposed voyage to the moon. In a 
letter from Lacey, he said he was expecting an en- 
gineer from Chicago to investigate his plans for a ship 
of space. When I showed this letter to the editor, he 
asked me to go to Belmont and come back with a story. 
He promised to take the matter up with the Universal 
News Syndicate, controlled by the owners of the 
Herald, who would probably offer financial assistance 
for exclusive rights to publish news of their progress 
and permit a reporter on the trip to the moon. 

When I arrived at Belmont, I told Cy Lacey of the 
offer I was authorized to make. He said I could take the 
matter up with the engineers at a meeting to be held at 
the university ; where his plan was to be considered to- 
gether with one submitted by Dr. Haverfield. 

At the meeting, Cy and I were the last to arrive. Dr. 
Haverfield seemed to be the presiding genius, as he gave 
us an introduction to the others who were seated around 
a long table. Messrs. W. O. Mitchell and George Her- 
rick, of the engineering firm of Mitchell and Herrick of 
Chicago, were introduced first. A young lady, whom I 
thought a secretary or stenographer in the employ of 
Mitchell and Herrick, was introduced as Miss Dorothy 
Brewster. Mr. Lester Winters, a chemist from St. 
Louis, who also had submitted an excellent idea, was 



introduced next. After Cyrus Lacey had been given 
a chance to show his dignity, the intruder was asked to 
introduce himself. 

“I am George L. Davis, a reporter for the Cleveland 
Herald and a personal friend of Mr. Lacey. I am here 
at his invitation ; but if you have any fears that I will 
publish anything against your will, I will gladly retire. 
But before I go, I have a proposition to make. My pa- 
per offers financial assistance for exclusive rights to ob- 
tain and publish news of your progress and to send a 
man along on the voyage.” 

“My friend,” said Mitchell, “I fear we must ask you 
to retire. You may tell your editor that our capital is 
quite adequate. Furthermore, we do not desire any pub- 
licity.” 

“If you fear that my friend will tell his paper any- 
thing against your will,” Lacey interrupted, “you may 
set your mind at rest. If he promises to return with no 
story, he will do so. I know the man better than you 
do.” 

“That may be true, Mr. Lacey, but I too know some- 
thing about reporters. Nothing interferes with their 
loyalty to their paper.” 

Miss Brewster, who was sitting between Mitchell and 
Herrick, had up to this time been silent. She now sur- 
prised us by rising to her feet and settling the important 
question at hand. 

“Mr. Mitchell, it is my request that the reporter be 
permitted to remain.” 

“But, Miss Brewster, I was thinking only of your in- 
terests when I asked him to retire.” 

“I thank you for that, Mr. Mitchell, but lack of pub- 
licity was my father’s greatest mistake. If he had not 
worked in secret, he would not now be resting in an un- 
known grave and our position would be different. How- 
ever, I have a word to say to the reporter, and this holds 
good for the rest of you, too. Not a word of our prog- 
ress is to be given to the public, without my permission. 
I want to censor every statement that is given to the 
press. It would be a great relief to me to know that 
there is but one reporter on the job.” 

“I thank you, Miss Brewster,” I replied: “You will 
have the opportunity to censor all my stories, if I am 
permitted to remain.” 

“Since it has been decided that Mr. Davis is to re- 
main, we shall proceed with our business,” continued 
Mitchell : “First, I would like to ask if you have ever 
given much serious consideration to the telescope with 
a lens one hundred feet in diameter, which was reported 
in several of the scientific magazines last summer. Dr. 
Haverfield, what did you think of it ?” 

“I considered it a crude sort of a hoax when I read it. 
An attempt to repeat the excitement caused by the 
‘Moon Hoax,’ over a century ago. But, fortunately, the 
modern public is not quite so gullible. It has all the 
characteristics of modern fiction ; the inventor works in 
secret, which is absurd in the twentieth century. The 
casting and cooling of such a lens is another absurdity. 
Furthermore, as atmospheric interference increases 
with the size of the lens, with one of that size, it would 
be looking through a thick fog, through which the light 
from a star could never penetrate. And to make the 
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fictitious element of it more perfect, a fire fortunately 
broke out when no one was looking and destroyed all the 
evidence before the claims of the inventor could be veri- 
fied.” 

She Describes the Moon 

A SMILE broke out, which soon developed into a 
hearty laugh. Dr. Haverfield had made a hit and 
was very proud of it. But it was not appreciated by all. 
Mitchell and Herrick were not laughing, neither was 
Miss Brewster. Her eyes snapped like lightning, her 
fists clenched and as she rose to her feet angrily : 

“It may surprise you to know that this telescope was 
and will again be a reality. It was far from being a 
hoax for two reasons: First, it really did exist and I 
have the proof of it with me here. Second, no hoax is 
complete without an attempt to force it upon the public. 
The attempt was lacking. The authors of these articles 
in the magazines drew upon their imagination for most 
of the details and I neither authorized nor sanctioned the 
stories. No one can blame Dr. Haverfield for his 
opinion ; because thousands of others share it with him. 

“The telescope was designed by my father, William 
A. Brewster, who built it with the assistance of a score 
of expert lens makers from Paris. My friend here, Mr. 
Mitchell, designed and installed the machinery for mov- 
ing and controlling the lens. Of course, there were hun- 
dreds of laborers ; but they never knew the real purpose 
of the work. 

“Furthermore, despite what Dr. Haverfield says, the 
fire did not destroy all of the evidence. The eyepieces 
only were destroyed, and they are now being duplicated 
by their original makers in Paris. Mr. Mitchell and his 
assistants have repaired the damage done to the ma- 
chinery and, as soon as the new eyepieces arrive, the ob- 
servatory will again be as good as ever. 

“But it is not the purpose of this meeting to boast of 
my father. We have a task of our own to accomplish. 
I must describe conditions on the surface of that so- 
called dead world, as they were revealed to me through 
the big telescope. Present-day scientists are very much 
mistaken as to the moon ; and I have found many errors 
in their so-called established facts. First of all, the 
moon does have an atmosphere, denser and heavier than 
our own, although it does not contain the same elements. 
It contains an unknown gas, which is both heavy and in- 
visible, as well as oxygen, or something very similar to 
it. But it is entirely lacking in hydrogen and water 
vapor, which makes our atmosphere visible. The lunar 
atmosphere is entirely invisible and astronomers can 
not be blamed for thinking that the moon floats in a 
perfect vacuum when they look at it with their smaller 
telescopes. 

“Water is not lacking, but it is very scarce. At the 
base of some of the lunar mountains, I have found small 
springs which flow for a short distance, only to soak 
into the ground again and return to the underground 
pool from which they came. No evidence of evapora- 
tion is found and I am inclined to think it is impossible 
for water vapor to mix with that invisible atmosphere. 
“Vegetation is always to be found near these springs 



and of course animal life. This vegetation is not green, 
like our own well-watered grass, but is of a brown sun- 
scorched hue. It appears in the form of grasses, vines 
and small trees, resembling the scrub pines of Greenland 
and the cactuses of Arizona and Mexico. 

“Animal life of the strangest forms live here too. 
Australian animals look strange to the native of North 
America, and those of the deep sea are stranger still; 
but lunar animals are even more peculiar. Bipeds are 
more common than quadrupeds; instead of describing 
them, I shall show you some pictures I took with the aid 
of the telescope.” 

Opening a brief-case, she withdrew several photo- 
graphs and handed them first to Dr. Haverfield, who 
examined them one at a time and handed them to the 
rest of us. 

“Of all things ! The five-toed eohippus ! And he is 
walking on two feet, too. How remarkable ! And what 
is this ? He looks like a black-skinned turkey as nude as 
if he had just escaped from a meat market! Ha! Ha! 
Here is the funniest freak of all, Miss Brewster, what 
do you call this fellow ?” 

“I have given him the name of Selenitus Latipedatus, 
she answered. 

“Ha! Ha! Look here, Lacey: the ‘Flat-footed Se- 
lenite’!” 

Lacey’s loud laugh aroused my curiosity, but the pic- 
ture aroused my sense of humor. Here was a hairless, 
apelike creature, lying flat on his back with his feet 
raised high in the air. His feet were actually so large 
and wide that he was using them for an umbrella to pro- 
tect his body from the sunlight. The next picture showed 
the same fellow walking on his hands or front feet, 
with his wide umbrella-like feet above him. But the 
real laugh came in the next picture, where he was flying 
through the air, using his feet as gliders, reminding me 
of a movie I had once seen of the Thief of Bagdad riding 
a magic carpet. 

After Dr. Haverfield had remarked on the adapta- 
bility of such creatures to lunar conditions, low gravity, 
long, hot days and long, cold nights, he asked Miss 
Brewster if she had ever seen any evidence of human 
beings or of a civilization. 

I thought I saw a faint blush come to her cheeks as 
she answered : “I have pictures here of the ruins of old 
stone buildings, evidence of a vanished civilization. But 
as for men; do you imagine that Nature, working under 
lunar conditions, with lunar elements, would duplicate 
the same process of evolution which she used on our 
world to produce our race? Do you think a human 
being is adapted to lunar conditions? No terrestrial 
animal is found on the moon; why do you expect to 
find men there ?” 

“The human race is adaptable to any condition that 
approximate those found on earth,” replied Haver- 
field. “As for animals, what about the five-toed 
eohippus and this fowl that is evidently related to the 
turkey?” 

“That is a mystery that we may hope to solve when 
we get to the moon.” 
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CHAPTER III 
The Challenge Is Answered 

T HE discussion continued until late in the night; 
when the meeting was adjourned until the follow- 
ing morning. For the first two hours of the sec- 
ond session, Miss Brewster did most of the talking. As 
I was prohibited from taking notes, I do not remember 
everything she said. Furthermore, I was not very highly 
interested in technical discussions, and paid more at- 
tention to her blond, wavy hair, sparkling blue eyes and 
small, beautiful face, which could not but reveal her 
sparkling intelligence. Her graceful and perfect form 
and rare beauty merited a comparison with Venus, the 
goddess of beauty ; while the ease and familiarity with 
which she discussed obscure subjects, made me think 
of her as a personification of Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom. 

By the time she had finished talking, I knew that I had 
met the perfect woman. The symptoms were not hard 
to recognize ; I was in love with her. But to win a girl 
so much superior to myself was another problem. From 
the start, I felt that my love was hopeless. Her scientific 
education and unusual intelligence was a barrier that a 
common person like myself could not surmount. It 
made me feel like a mud turtle in love with a bird of 
paradise. 

Her description of the lunar landscape, a rocky, bar- 
ren desert surface, which with the exception of a few 
oases, covered the entire surface of the moon, was very 
realistic. She also told of the hot sultry days and cold 
nights, each two weeks long, during which it would be 
almost impossible to live without some artificial pro- 
tection. But her convincing proof of the density of the 
atmosphere, so heavy that smoke rose rapidly for miles 
before it was dissolved, showed plainly that human be- 
ings could endure it with no ill effects. 

“Four-fifths of the moon’s visible hemisphere is in- 
capable of supporting life,” she continued. “We must 
have a means of travel after we get there. The rocky 
surface prohibits the use of an automobile or motor- 
cycle. Horses and camels could not endure the scarcity 
of water and the lunar animals would probably prove 
undomesticable ; so we must travel through the air. 
None of you knew that the moon had an atmosphere, so 
it is not strange that your plans did not include a safe 
means of travel. 

“Over two hundred plans were submitted, not one of 
which was perfect, but we think that by combining three 
of them, a space-flyer can be made. We will now con- 
sider the three best plans and tomorrow we shall start 
designing the first ship of space in the history of the 
world. One hundred and fifty-two of the plans were 
for a Goddard rocket. We did not select Dr. Haver- 
field’s plan because it was superior to all others ; for it 
was almost identical with several. But we did think 
that his mature years, wide experience, marvelous edu- 
cation and standing among the leading educators and 
men of science throughout the nation, made him the 
proper type of man to have as captain of our expedition. 
I will ask him to read his own plan and answer the ques- 
tions we shall fire at him.” 



With these words she sat down and nodded tc 
Haverfield. He arose nervously and removed a 
bulky manuscript from his brief-case. “My 
friends,” he began. “I can claim no originality for 
a project based on the work of that great scientist, 
Dr. Goddard. It was my desire to help solve the 
greatest problem of the age and to aid in answering 
the challenge of the skies, that prompted me to give 
the rocket-recoil propulsive idea an exhaustive 
study. I was not attracted by any hopes of winning 
the million; but the size of the prize did convince 
me that someone was in earnest and astronautics 
was about to become a reality. 

“To begin with. Dr. Goddard’s original idea was 
to send to the moon one kilogram of a magnesium 
compound, whose brilliant explosion would be seen 
from the earth. He found it would be necessary to 
use six hundred kilograms of rocket powder to 
develop the required energy to overcome the resist- 
ance of terrestrial gravity. 

“To send a heavy rocket to the moon, carrying 
human passengers, food supplies, scientific instru- 
ments, fuel for the return trip, etc., weighing sev- 
eral tons, one must carry six hundred times the 
weight of the rocket in fuel. On the face of the 
proposition, this sounds impossible, but here is an- 
other established fact: 

“Given a correct scientific principle, capital 
enough to make use of it, the result is certain. Dr. 
Goddard provided the correct scientific, mechanical 
principle; you have said that your capital is ade- 
quate, so the success of the venture depends entirely 
upon the combined intellect of the group here as- 
sembled. We have an experienced and successful 
firm of engineers, a capable and energetic chemist, 
a young student who will soon be a mechanical 
engineer, a young lady whose knowledge of the 
world to which we are going is at least half a cen- 
tury in advance to that of any other scientist of the 
earth. To say nothing of an elderly professor, 
whose ability is eclipsed by his efforts and desire 
to help. 

“We have now a rocket fuel produced by a 
French scientist, which consists of a detonating 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. Another has been 
developed of far greater power, atomic hydrogen in 
its activated state; but, unless we learn to control 
these ourselves, they can not be used for our pur- 
pose. I have a plan for a rocket, using a slow- 
burning rocket powder and small discharges of 
nitro-glycerine and T. N. T. This may sound fan- 
tastic, but I can remember the day when the idea 
of using an explosion of the mixture of air and 
gasoline vapor for the purpose of driving pleasure 
cars was also considered fantastic.” 

Lacey’s Plan 

D URING the next two hours, Dr. Haverfield de- 
scribed his enormous rocket, a huge aluminum 
shell with burners for explosives arranged on all 
sides for the purpose of steering it and retarding its 
speed after it had entered the field of lunar gravi- 
tational attraction, and bringing the speed down to 
zero when making a landing. 
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“In view of the danger of colliding with meteors,” 
he continued, “I do not recommend the use of glass 
windows, which may be broken and thus let the 
air inside the rocket escape. Periscopes may be ar- 
ranged so the crew can have an unobstructed view 
in any direction. 

“Before I learned that the moon had an atmos- 
phere, I devised a means of travel. The rocket 
can rise to any desired lunar altitude and be kept 
there by explosions on the bottom. The low lunar 
gravity makes necessary only a small amount of 
fuel to support the weight of the rocket. Explo- 
sions on any side of the rocket will send it in any 
desired direction. This concludes my description 
of the rocket. Yoq now ask your questions.” 

Cy Lacey was ready with the first: “When you 
leave the earth, how are you going to be sure that 
the rocket goes straight up in the sky, pointed at 
the moon ? Will you employ a trough, such as small 
rockets use; or will you trust to luck and fate 
to send it in a straight path? You will remember 
that the rocket will act very quickly and, when near 
the earth or moon one must act in a fraction of 
a second to prevent a collision. I discarded the 
rocket principle in the beginning on that account.” 

“I am glad you mentioned the matter. I gave it 
considerable thought myself. If the rocket were 
pointed in the proper direction and rudders or fin- 
like projections extended on all sides for its entire 
length, they would hold it to its course while pass- 
ing through the air. Naturally, some attention 
must be paid to the burners at the rear end of the 
car to prevent the rocket from turning over, which 
would happen if the force were uneven or lopsided. 
Does that answer your question?” 

“I do not know,” Lacey answered. “I’d have to 
see some experiments before I could commit my- 
self. My experiences with these ‘Fourth of July’ 
rockets have shown me that they cannot be aimed 
with any degree of accuracy, without a trough or 
something to take the place of the barrel of a gun, 
in order to start them right. I have my doubts 
if rudders would be satisfactory.” 

A hot, but good-natured, argument followed be- 
tween the professor and the student. This seemed 
to be a common occurrence and a favorite pastime 
to both of them. Both were deserving of a com- 
parison to the schoolmaster in “The Deserted 
Village “e’en though vanquished, he could argue 
still.” But, if Dr. Haverfield did forget his dignity 
in the heat of an argument, he was always shrewd 
enough to avoid an argument unless some good was 
to come of it. It was one of his theories in peda- 
gogy, that the best efforts are always obtained in 
a mental combat, and every student at Belmont had 
to learn how to argue convincingly. But Mitchell, 
who was unaccustomed to Belmont, used a little 
diplomacy and saved the day. 

“Gentlemen, it is our intention to incorporate the 
best features of three plans; so if Mr. Lacey will 
cease annoying Dr. Haverfield and tell us about his 
plan, the question on the floor will be automatically 
settled.” 

“Very well,” Lacey replied, “Like Dr. Haver- 
field’s plan, mine is not entirely original. About 
sixty years ago, Jules Verne sent a fictitious pro- 
jectile to the moon. He built a huge gun in .the 
earth and fired a quantity of gunpowder, capable 



cf sending his projectile to the moon. My plan 
calls for a projectile, shot from a big gun.” 

“Cyrus Lacey! I am ashamed of you. You are a 
disgrace to Belmont! Don’t you know that the 
discharge of the gun would blow the projectile to 
atoms ?” 

“But, Dr. Haverfield, Belmont is not disgraced. 
As president of this great university, you should 
feel proud of your student. I have no intentions of 
using gunpowder, neither shall I use dynamite, 
nitro-glycerine or T. N. T. I have other means of 
propulsion.” 

“I should hope so ! What means of propulsion 
do you have up your sleeve?” 

“Electrical energy. Do you know that a modern 
power plant produces enough energy every hour to 
send a projectile weighing fifty tons to the moon !” 
“I will have to take yeur word for it; but how 
are you going to utilize it ?” 

“By the simplest means possible — electromagnets 
in a magnetic gun. The principle is that the space 
car on a track will be magnetized and attracted to 
and repulsed by a series of magnets. 

“Let us place some magnets in a straight line. 
The steel object will be a miniature space-flyer. We 
will give each magnet a maximum of current and, 
if there are enough magnets, the projectile will 
reach a speed far beyond the power of the mind to 
appreciate. 

“Let us arrange the magnets so that the projec- 
tile is drawn to them, but when it reaches them, 
the current will be reversed. What is the result? 
After the projectile passes it, the magnet becomes 
repulsive and we have double the power with the 
same number of magnets. This, in miniature, de- 
scribes my electromagnetic gun.” 

“How many magnets will you use?” asked Dr. 
Haverfield. 

“That will depend upon various factors: The 
weight of the projectile, the current available, the 
speed required and the attractive and repulsive 
power of the magnets. I did not have the data 
required, so I submit no figures.” 

“Have you considered the cost of such a gun?” 
asked Dr. Haverfield who absent-mindedly forgot 
that there were strangers present and he was not 
presiding over a physics class. 

“I assumed that any company who could offer 
one million dollars for the idea could finance any- 
thing. Was I correct, Mr. Mitchell?” 

“Our capital is quite adequate to finance the 
building of such a gun.” 

“Did you intend to dig a hole in the earth in 
which to build the gun? Or did you expect to 
build it a mile high and let it fall over before it 
could be used ?” continued the learned doctor. 

“Neither. I proposed using the slope of a 
mountain side. The rocket will not need to be 
pointed toward the zenith ; it can be started gently 
from a position of rest, by a railroad engine, along 
a level plane until it reaches the first magnet. These, 
magnets will gently curve up the side of the moun- 
tain until they reach the proper angle. The pro- 
jectile will now travel for half a mile or more in a 
straight line until it leaves the muzzle of the gun. 
The last magnets can now be placed farther apart, 
as the projectile will have an enormous speed.” 

“I am sadly afraid, Mr. Lacey, that your idea is 
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not only worthless but dangerous,” said Dr. Haver- 
field. “In order to reverse the current and make the 
magnets repulsive, the projectile must itself be 
magnetized. If this is done the projectile will at- 
tract every meteor within miles of its course. Me- 
teors, you know, are composed largely of iron.” 

“Anyway let us submit it to a laboratory test be- 
fore it is condemned. But it need not be magne- 
tized permanently,” answered Lacey. “I think I 
have a remedy, however. The projectile can be 
magnetized by electric current, supplied by a con- 
tact with the sides of the gun. When it leaves the 
gun and enters free space there will be no further 
contact and the magnetism will leave it.” 

Still undaunted, Dr. Haverfield continued his of- 
fensive: “Your method of leaving the earth is not 
so bad, but how do you expect to steer your pro- 
jectile? How do you intend to 
make a safe landing? And, how 
will you travel oyer the surface 
of the moon, once you get 
there?” 

“Oh, that is simple enough,” 

Lacey replied. “We will use 
my gun to give us an initial ve- 
locity, after that we can use the 
principle of the Goddard 
Rocket” 

CHAPTER IV 
Absolute Black 

««iy /r R. LACEY’S electro- 

IV/ 1 magnetic gun was 
quite a surprise to all 
of us, but there is a bigger 
surprise coming,” Mr. Mitchell 
said, as Lacey took his seat, “Mr. 

Lester Winters has by far the 
most powerful and cheapest 
means of propulsion. So far as 
I know, his force is the only 
force that as yet has ever span- 
ned that void that we hope to 
conquer. After we have heard 
from him, we will begin making 
our plans for the real space flyer. 

Mr. Winters.” 

Winters was a tall handsome 
man, about thirty-five years old, 
with light hair and blue eyes, a 
perfect Nordic type. He was 
dignified and pleasing and his 
figure made one think of him as 
a professional athlete, rather than a chemist. As he 
told of his recent discovery, he received the undi- 
vided attention of his audience. It seemed more 
like a lecture than a class-room discussion, such as 
Lacey and Dr. Haverfield had staged. 

“This is not a plan for a ship of space,” he be- 
gan: “Nor do I have any hopes of winning any 
prize. I am merely offering the use of a recent dis- 
covery of mine. As I am a chemist and not a 
mechanical engineer, you will have to design your 
own space-flyer. As Mr. Mitchell said, mine is the 
cheapest and most powerful means of propulsion 
yet discovered. And as yet, it is the only force that 
has propelled anything from one body in space to 
another. 

“To describe it, I will first call your attention to 
a small device with which you are all familiar — the 



radiometer. As you know, it consists 5f a glass 
bulb from which the air has been exhausted, en- 
closing two arms of aluminum. These cross each 
other at right angles and carry a mica vane, one 
side of which is black while the other is bright. 
These arms are fastened horizontally to a vertical 
shaft which can rotate with them. When subjected 
to sunlight, these vanes set up a rotation, due to 
the greater reaction of light and radiant heat upon 
a black surface than upon the bright. Black ab- 
sorbs light and heat, while white reflects both and 
absorbs neither. The blacker the object, the more 
light and heat absorbed. 

“In my researches for the Morrison Paint Com- 
pany, I was successful in my search for a pigment 
that would produce a blacker shade of black than 
any previously known. It would seem impossible 
to get anything blacker than my 
product, which I have named 
‘Absolute Black.’ Lampblack is 
a dull gray, compared with ab- 
solute black, which absorbs 
every particle of light and heat 
that reaches it, reflecting none. 
Even under the condensed rays 
of sunlight, from the largest lens 
available, no light is reflected 
and the color remains black — 
black to the Nth degree. 

“This color is undesirable for 
paint, as it makes an object too 
hard to see. It is not invisible, 
except when in front of a back- 
ground of the same color. In- 
side a room whose walls are 
painted absolute black, every 
object painted with that color is 
invisible. Thtere are no reflected 
high-lights, no darker shadows 
and no contrast; everything is 
black and invisible. 

“No one has yet determined 
absolutely whether light is a vi- 
bration of the ether or a bom- 
bardment of atomic or electronic 
particles of matter or energy 
emanating in all directions from 
its source. If the latter is true, 
the particles of light thrown 
against an object incapable of 
reflecting any of them exert a 
tremendous pressure. If the 
former theory is correct, absolute black picks up 
from the sunlight another ray, which for want of a 
better name, we can call the Ray of Propulsion. 
But regardless of whether we call it the ray of pro- 
pulsion or light pressure, a vibration or a bombard- 
ment, radiant heat, energy or light, the effect is the 
same and the force is enormous. 

“But it varies ; it depends upon the intensity of 
the light. In sunlight, the pressure varies from 
three to twenty pounds per square inch, depending 
upon the atmospheric conditions and the amount 
of sunlight received. Outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere, this would be greater, but no one can say 
just what it would be. 

“By painting the vanes of the radiometer with 
absolute black instead of lampblack, their speed 
would be increased to that of light itself, if the cen- 




The radiometer. By means of the difference 
of pressure on the black and white surfaces 
of the vanes, when the sun shines on it, the 
vanes revolve 
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trifugal force did not first cause them to fly to 
pieces. I have built a radiometer motor and ap- 
plied for a patent; and I think absolute black will 
aid in solving the problem of interplanetary travel. 

“It is a power of propulsion only while traveling 
away from the sun. It would be handy in going 
to Mars, Jupiter or any planet outside the orbit of 
the earth, but useless for the return trip. When the 
moon is full, it would carry a space-flyer to the 
moon, if one could be launched into outer space 
by some means such as Mr. Lacey’s magnetic gun ; 
and the return trip could be made at new moon. 
Both voyages would be made directly away from 
the sun. 

“As for moving over the surface of the moon, 
I was able to offer no plans until I just learned from 
Miss Brewster that the moon has an atmosphere. 
Now I can suggest the gasoline-motored airplane. 
The low gravity will eliminate the necessity of a 
larger wing surface or great amount of fuel. With 
my practical knowledge of aviation, I believe I am 
safe in saying that two tiny Moth airplanes will 
solve that phase of the voyage ; but taking fuel 
with us is another difficult problem. 

“I can offer no plans for a space ship, no means 
of making a safe landing either on the moon or the 
earth; but if you do succeed in making the pro- 
posed astronautical vehicle from the ideas already 
submitted, I want to be a passenger if you will let 
me work to pay for my fare. In order to help solve 
this problem, I offer the use of absolute black to 
you at no cost, but, even if I knew that this trip 
would be fatal to all passengers, I’d want to go just 
the same. The thrill of being one of the first to 
have a vision of the earth from outer space is well 
worth risking the remainder of one’s life.” 

The “Looneynuts” 

D URING the days that followed, plans, drawings, 
calculations and models were made and tested, 
either to be approved or discarded. It was finally 
decided to build a Goddard rocket of steel, making 
it as small and light as possible. It was to be 
launched into space by an electromagnetic gun, 
such as Lacey proposed. It was hoped that the 
large initial velocity, together with the ray of pro- 
pulsion and possibly a few explosions to send the 
rocket into that zone where the lunar gravitation 
was stronger than the terrestrial, would enable it to 
reach the moon. Explosions would then be used to 
decelerate the speed and bring it down to zero when 
making a landing. 

For some mysterious reason, Miss Brewster was 
very careful about letting certain information reach 
the public. She prohibited my telling about any of 
her discoveries of lunar conditions, such as the pres- 
ence of an atmosphere, lunar life and water. In 
describing the ship, nothing could be said that 
would indicate the facts revealed by her huge tele- 
scope. The only reason she gave for this partial 
secrecy was that all the scientists of the country 
wanted to dispute her and argue with her ; and she 
did not care to discuss it with them, since she did 
not have her telescope ready to back up her claims. 
As a matter of form, she accepted a nominal sum 
from the Universal News Syndicate for exclusive 
rights of publication, on the condition that I was 
to be the only reporter assigned to the story. 



This was a great thing for me. I was no longer 
a cub reporter, but a world-famous journalist. I do 
not claim that this was due to any particular ability 
of my own, but to the story that I had to tell. As- 
tronautics were beginning to attract attention 
throughout the world, and my censored stories were 
published in every paper owned and served by the 
syndicate. 

Rival papers resented this unfair treatment as 
they called it and lost no opportunity to take a rap 
at the Astronaut, as our vehicle was named. “The 
word ‘Astronaut’ means navigation between the 
stars,” one paper pointed out. “This contraption 
expects to go only to the moon. A more appropri- 
ate name would be the ‘Lunanaut’ and its builders 
should be called the ‘Looneynuts’.” This brought 
much applause from certain types of readers. 

Because of the elimination of vital parts in my 
censored stories, the public and even the greatest 
astronomers in the country did not know that a 
lunar atmosphere existed. They could not be 
blamed for thinking we were crazy. It was rum- 
ored that it was all a publicity scheme of some 
kind, but as the work continued without interrup- 
tion, the mystery deepened. A theory was ad- 
vanced that Miss Brewster was spending a lot of 
money in order to get a screen contract; but that 
was disproved when she turned down offers that 
would make most women think they had reached 
the height of success. 

Rival papers called several great scientists to 
their aid and many were the authoritative state- 
ments made about our plans and ambitions that 
seemed to justify the name of “Astronuts,” the 
name by which we were called on the stage, in the 
street and in the humorous magazines. I begged 
in vain for permission to combat them and tell of 
Miss Brewster’s discoveries. She said that all great 
men who ever added much to the knowledge of the 
world, had tried to argue with their scoffers. The 
only argument that could convince them was actual 
results. Dr. Haverfield begged for permission to 
get into the argument; he enjoyed an argument 
better than an Irishman enjoys a fight. He was as 
uncomfortable as a dog wearing a muzzle among 
a pack of wolves. 

Nonsensical ridicule had absolutely no effect upon 
Miss Brewster. She thought our engineers were 
competent enough to know what they were doing, 
and the views of people of lesser importance did not 
interest her. But she compromised with Dr. Haver- 
field. He was permitted to write articles that suc- 
ceeded only in arousing the fighting instincts of 
his opponents; since the vital parts of his articles 
were censored. This was just what Miss Brewster 
wanted, because she could get the views of other 
learned men, which given in the heat of an argu- 
ment, represented their best efforts. It was through 
this source that much valuable information was 
obtained and several mistakes were avoided that 
had been contemplated by the “Astronuts.” 

CHAPTER V 
The “Astronaut” 

B Y the time the term ended at Belmont, the 
plans were all complete. Dr. Haverfield had 
resigned his position as President of the Uni- 
versity and was given the dignified title of President 
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Emeritus; as he had concluded the thirty-second 
year as head of the college he had practically built. 
Lacey was graduated with an M. E. degree. Win- 
ters, Herrick and Dr. Haverfield began work on the 
Astronaut, while Lacey and Mitchell, with hundreds 
of helpers, began work on the electromagnetic gun 
in the mountains of Arizona, near the town of 
Brewster. 

In order to hurry the job along, as many men 
were employed as could be used. The magnets 
were easier to build than anyone had imagined; 
and with unlimited capital and an abundance ot 
labor it was not very difficult to build the cement 
gun, which held the magnets in place. An ideal 
location was found along the mountainside, where 
it was possible to point the gun at the proper angle 
that would send it to the point in the moon’s orbit, 
where the moon was calculated to be when the 
Astronaut should land. The action of the magnets 
on all sides of the gun caused it to be suspended in 
the center, producing no friction as the Astronaut 
passed through at an ever-increasing speed. Two 
small grooves were made on opposite sides of the 
gun, through which winglike projections, extending 
the full length of the rocket, were intended to slide. 
These would give the opposite effect from that 
received by a bullet from the spiral rifling of a gun- 
barrel, and prevent the Astronaut from whirling as 
it traveled through space. 

When the magnetic gun was first planned, it 
was first necessary to set the date for the start of 
the journey and compute the time to the exact sec- 
ond, in order to aim the Astronaut toward the 
proper point in the skies. After a careful study 
of the moon’s motion, the time of the departure 
was set for June 27, 1945, at about 9:30 p. m. But 
the gun and the rocket were both built before the 
specified times, and wires were strung to six of the 
greatest power plants in the west. Their combined 
capacity, converted into direct current, was needed 
to give the magnets the required power. When the 
gun was used, the cities served by these power com- 
panies were in darkness for several minutes. 

As a test, a projectile was made of the same 
size and shape as the Astronaut, and filled with sand 
until it had the same weight. When it left the 
muzzle of the gun, headed for empty space, its ve- 
locity was estimated at eighty-three miles per min- 
ute ; quite enough for the Astronaut, considering that 
other means of propulsion were available later. At 
a local observatory we watched it until it disap- 
peared far beyond the earth’s atmosphere, probably 
to explode in space or be crushed by a meteorite. 

If the magnetic gun was a notable achievement 
of modern engineering, the Astronaut was nothing 
less than a masterpiece. As it lay on a railroad flat- 
car, waiting to start its extraordinary voyage, it 
presented a very flashy appearance. Its steel sides 
were painted a bright scarlet, with portholes, peri- 
scopes and explosion chambers, which covered the 
rocket on all sides, trimmed in blue. The rudders 
at the rear end, as well as the narrow finlike wings 
which ran the entire length of the car, wei^ yellow. 
This combination of colors, while not appealing to 
the aesthetic senses, made the rocket easier to lo- 
cate by the many telescopes that would try to 
follow its flight. A powerful searchlight at the 



tail would make it still easier to be seen. 

In shape, it resembled a long artillery shell or 
rifle cartridge, about the size of a modern railway 
coach. Its nose came down to a point, in order to 
resist the friction of the atmosphere, while the rear 
presented a flat surface, covered with explosion 
chambers. The thousands of people who looked at 
it never suspected that two powerful, but tiny air- 
planes were dismantled and concealed inside the 
Astronaut. The airplanes, as well as the lunar at- 
mosphere, had been kept secret. 

The Astronaut was equipped with everything an 
up-to-date space-flyer needs. The room in the 
front end of the car was thickly padded. Luxurious 
padded chairs were arranged for each of the five 
passengers — Miss Brewster, Dr. Haverfield, Lacey, 
Winters and myself. These chairs could also serve 
as beds and, judging from the many springs, air 
cushions and padded upholstering, one would think 
it impossible to experience a shock of any kind in 
them. 

The adjoining room was intended to serve as a 
kitchenette and storeroom for food supplies. Miss 
Brewster had volunteered to see that we did not 
get hungry at any time during the voyage. Judg- 
ing from the boxes, barrels and other containers, 
fastened to the walls, she had overdone her duty. 
Dr. Haverfield protested against such a large sup- 
ply, but she had her own way. 

“In case things do not go exactly as planned,” 
she said, “and we are not able to make the return 
trip as soon as expected, you will thank me for 
bringing these extra barrels of corned beef and 
bags of beans and rice.” 

The third room contained the controls for the 
explosives, the observation windows and peri- 
scopes which would give an unobstructed view in 
any direction. Here were also located the double 
portholes for throwing out refuse, the oxygen tanks, 
storage batteries for furnishing current for lights, 
fans, stoves and heaters and ignition for the explo- 
sives. The rear half of the rocket was filled with 
gasoline to be used as airplane fuel and the other 
explosives for the rocket, which was estimated to 
be enough for the entire trip. 

Everything was securely fastened to the walls to 
prevent moving about when the speed of the rocket 
was being changed. The center of the Astronaut, 
for the entire length, was kept open and a ladder 
extended through this central passageway in order 
to enable one to climb from one end to the other. 

The walls were made of three airtight thicknesses 
of steel, with a vacuum inside each section of 
the wall. Thus the passengers were enclosed with- 
in a double “thermos bottle”; a protection neces- 
sary against the intense cold of outer space, which 
was estimated at 459 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero, as well as against the heat that would be 
generated by the rapid passage through the barrel 
of the gun and through the atmosphere. The win- 
dows and portholes, which were all double, were 
made of two layers of wire glass with a layer of 
celluloid between each layer. This reduced the 
danger of broken windows and escaping air to a 
minimum. As an additional protection while going 
through the gun and the earth’s atmosphere, a 
metal cup-shaped covering was placed over the 
windows on the outside. The edges of these cover- 
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ings were made of rubber, the air was partly ex- 
hausted and this partial vacuum held the covers 
in place until the Astronaut had passed through the 
atmosphere. As the air pressure outside became 
weaker, that ‘within the cup-shaped covering be- 
came great enough to force the covering off the 
window. In case a window was broken by a meteor 
or anything else, Lacey had devised a clever device 
by which the outrushing air would cause a covering 
to rise and cover the window from the inside. 

Lester Winters had his black metal screens in 
readiness to place over the windows on the inside, 
when the proper time came to use them. We had 
no way of telling just what power we could expect, 
or what speed they would produce. But it was 
proved on paper that the ray of propulsion could 
carry us to our destination; while the explosives 
could be held in reserve for steering and braking 
purposes when we made a landing, as well as to 
give us a kick-off when we were ready to return to 
the earth. 

Last Thoughts 

W HEN everything was in readiness and we were 
waiting for the proper moment to start, our 
real worries began. To Dr. Haverfield, the most 
fearful thing was the lunar atmosphere. For thirty 
years he had believed and taught that the moon 
floated in a perfect vacuum, and he could not con- 
vince himself that he was wrong. Lacey worried 
about those black screens. He feared that they 
would be worthless and the initial velocity of his 
gun would fail to carry the Astronaut to the moon. 
Winters was afraid some accident would happen 
while going through the magnetic gun, and refused 
to be convinced of its safety. Miss Brewster feared 
that the explosives would not make a very good 
brake and the rocket would crash into the moon 
with such force that the rocket and all it contained 
would be instantly annihilated. Even if we did 
make a safe landing, she doubted if our knowledge 
of aviation would be sufficient for flying on a 
strange world, where the force of gravity was much 
different and no one knew anything about atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

But I thought the real thing that was worrying 
them was the same thing that was worrying me, al- 
though I would not mention it — “cold feet.” I 
thought they secretly wished they were following 
the example of Mitchell and Herrick, who decided 
to stay in the world where Nature had placed them. 
But there was something else that worried me, 
although I did not dare to mention it to anyone. 
What was going to happen if four men and one 
woman were stranded on a strange world? I loved 
Miss Brewster enough to give my life for her, but 
she had no love to return. Lacey and Winters were 
as much her devoted slaves as I. They too had 
probably found that their love was hopeless. As 
for Dr. Haverfield, one would imagine him immune 
to the charms of a young woman; but I actually 
believe he would have jumped through a hoop for 
her, if she asked it. 

Four men in love with one woman, a quarter of 
a million miles away from civilization ! How much 
time would it require to wash off the thin varnish 
of civilization and leave nothing but primitive pas- 
sions? How long before we would fly at each 



other’s throats and battle for the possession of the 
Only woman on a strange world? 

At last the big day arrived when we were to en- 
ter the Astronaut and leave Mother Earth and all 
the comforts of life behind, and trust to God and 
the Astronaut to carry us safely across that great 
void which no one had ever before attempted to 
span. Judging from the number of people to see 
us off, one would think that the entire population 
of the world was there in the valley and on the 
mountainside. Every race and nation on the globe 
was represented. Hundreds of policemen and Na- 
tional Guardsmen were necessary to preserve a 
semblance of order, and to prevent the mob from 
tearing the Astronaut to pieces and carrying it off as 
souvenirs. 

During the intervening past^ weeks the public 
attitude had suffered a change and the cheers and 
absence of jeers proved that they were not so in- 
credulous as they had been. Those who had been 
poking fun at the Astronaut for two years, were here 
now cheering the “Astronuts.” Outwardly, they 
were hoping for the best, but it is doubtful if there 
was a soul present to whom the success of the ven- 
ture was assured. As for myself, the music from 
every band in sight or hearing was necessary to 
keep up my spirits, and prevent my heart from 
freezing completely. 

The zero hour had been set at nine hours, twenty- 
two minutes and ten seconds past noon, Mountain 
Standard time, on the 27th day of June, A.D. 1945. 
At that instant a locomotive would push the flat-car 
on which the Astronaut was resting toward the first 
magnet of the huge gun, giving it an initial speed 
of about fifty miles per hour before the magnets 
did their powerful duty. The gun was aimed with 
the greatest care, to make sure that the Astronaut 
would leave the earth at an angle of sixty-four 
degrees, at a westward velocity of more than 700 
miles per hour to offset the motion of the earth on 
her axis in that latitude and a vertical velocity ap- 
proximating 3600 miles per hour, or 60 miles per 
minute. Thus the actual velocity would be at least 
61.9 miles per minute or 3715.6 miles per hour. 

During the afternoon and evening preceding the 
zero hour, a ceremony took place, which included 
the christening of the Astronaut and prayers by a 
dozen leaders of various religious denominations. 
Speeches were made by famous orators and by the 
“Astronuts” themselves. Every word was broad- 
cast by two networks of radio stations to all parts 
of the country. I was given the job of broadcast- 
ing our experiences inside the Astronaut as we start- 
ed, and for as long as there was any possibility of 
being heard on the earth. 

I shall not attempt to repeat all the eloquent 
oratory; but a short speech by Miss Brewster de- 
serves a place in this manuscript. As she rose to 
the platform, the moon appeared above the eastern 
mountain tops. For several minutes she could not 
speak because of the cheers from the crowd, who 
now caught their first glimpse of the daring girl 
whose popularity and fame surpassed that of any 
member of her sex that the nation has ever pro- 
duced. 

“Fellow citizens of the earth,” she began, “we 
are about to start on a voyage to our sister world, 
which is now rising above the distant mountain 
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tops, apparently unaware that she is about to re- 
ceive visitors. It may surprise you to know that 
I firmly believe she is expecting us. Look at her 
closely. Can you not see the outlines of a human 
face? Do you see that smile of satisfaction and 
happiness she is wearing tonight? It is to be found 
nowhere else except in my heart. The moon and I 
have been friends for a quarter of a century ; I have 
told her all my troubles, secrets, joys and sorrows 
since I was a child. 

“When I looked at her through my father’s giant 
telescope, she revealed her secrets, her troubles, 
joys and sorrows to me. I have held these secrets 
sacred and told but a few of them to that small 
group, whom you call the ‘Astronuts.’ After I 
have started for the moon, there will be no further 
need for secrecy. I have written these things for 
your benefit and Mr. Mitchell knows where they 
may be found. Within a few days the newspapers 
will give them to you, and you will know that our 
voyage is not quite as blind and foolish as it ap- 
pears. As for my fellow voyagers, I am saving a 
surprise for them until we reach the moon. 

“My many friends, I have enjoyed every minute 
of the twenty-six years I have spent on our world. 
Tonight I am leaving it, and I hope never to return. 
To start to the moon makes me very happy; but 
to leave the land of my birth makes me very sad. 
But my greatest regret is that my father could not 
have lived a few years longer, so that he could see 
the achievement of the greatest ambition of my life. 
And now I must tell you good-bye; and may God 
continue to protect you forever.” 

CHAPTER VI 

From the Universal News Service 

T this point , we interrupt the narrative of George 
L. Davis to insert a summary of several news 
items which appeared at the time the Astronaut 
started to the moon. 

June 27 (1945) Extra Edition: — Tonight the 
Astronaut started on her maiden voyage, which may 
also be her last. A crowd estimated at over a 
million was assembled on the mountain sides and 
in the valleys near Brewster, Arizona, to see the 
start of the intrepid voyagers, four men and one 
woman, on the strangest, wildest, most daring jour- 
ney ever attempted by man. After a ceremony 
that attracted more attention than a hotly debated 
political convention, the daring voyagers waved a 
final good-bye and entered the Astronaut, to await 
the arrival of the proper second, when the journey 
was to start. 

The Astronaut was lying on a flat railroad car, 
with a locomotive behind it. As the engineer blew 
the whistle, the engine started to move and the 
cheers of the multitude ceased. During a moment 
of breathless suspense, the Astronaut moved toward 
the first of the powerful magnets. There was a 
tremendous, crashing sound as the Astronaut started 
through the magnetic gun, which soon changed to a 
roaring rumble like the discharge of many pieces of 
heavy artillery. The Astronaut increased its speed 
through the gun, up the curve and out of the 
cement muzzle of the great gun. For an instant 
the powerful searchlight on the tail of the rocket 
was seen rising higher in the sky and disappearing 



in the west. Many of the observers with powerful 
telescopes claimed to have followed its co .rse for 
several minutes ; but this was not officially verified. 

The Astronaut was equipped with a powerful radio 
transmitter, which was expected to • report every 
sound from within the Astronaut. George L. Davis, 
the reporter for the Herald, had promised to act as 
announcer and send messages back to the earth. 
Strange to say, his voice was never heard, after the 
first slow motion of the rocket, as it lay on the flat- 
car. Because of the electrical interference as they 
passed through the gun, not a sound came from the 
passengers. The radio continued silent as they 
passed through the atmosphere into that great 
vacuum known as outer space. No one can say 
whether or not the passengers were killed during 
those few minutes when the Astronaut was gaining 
her initial velocity. 

At this moment, the Astronaut may be carrying 
five corpses. Only time can tell ; but our hopes and 
the hopes and prayers of the entire nation, as well 
as those of the entire world, are with that small 
party, the first to attempt realization of the fondest 
dream of mankind, the conquest of outer space. 

June 28. — The mystery which has surrounded the 
Astronaut was brought to light today when W. O. 
Mitchell gave our correspondent a manuscript, pre- 
pared by Dorothy Brewster, the young lady who fi- 
nanced the expedition. At last we can see why she' 
guarded her secret so closely. Her story will appear in 
installments in the Herald as well as other Universal 
newspapers throughout the world. The first installment 
appears today, under the title of “The Man in the 
Moon.” 

June 29. — The Brewster Observatory is again a 
reality. No one can call it a hoax; as they did three 
years ago when several scientific magazines printed 
stories concerning it, and a fire that destroyed thirty 
eyepieces, making it unfit for use. 

The observatory, which is now the property of 
Mitchell and Herrick of Chicago, is now fully repaired. 
During the last six months, no one has used it except 
Miss Brewster, who spent several nights during the 
full of the moon, watching the surface of the world to 
which she is now on her way. Those who are reading 
“The Man in the Moon,” will be pleased to learn that 
the man in the moon is still alive, although probably 
not expecting a call from her. Now we know why she 
hopes never to return to the earth. The Herald wishes 
you luck, Dorothy. 

W. O. Mitchell is watching the surface of the moon 
for some news of the Astronaut, which has not been 
heard from since it left the earth two days ago. 

July 20. — W. O. Mitchell tells us that the Astronaut 
has reached the moon, but believes all her passengers 
to be dead. He describes the wreck of the Astronaut, 
which lies near a huge rock into which it evidently 
crashed when it first landed. No signs of any of the 
passengers were to be found; neither did he see any- 
thing that would indicate that they had ever left the 
rocket alive. 

The fears expressed on that memorable night when 
the Astronaut was launched into space, that none of 
the passengers survived the rapid acceleration through 
the magnetic gun, are now almost universally believed 
to be realized. During the voyage something may have 
happened to cost them their lives: but the severity of 
the crash on the moon removes all possible hopes for 
their safety. 
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The entire world today mourns the loss of the five 
heroic people who gave their lives in a futile attempt 
to conquer the vastest thing in the universe — Outer 
Space. That they have not died in vain, remains to be 
seen. Before man first learned to ride on the surface 
of the sea, thousands of lives were lost. The conquest 
of the polar regions have and still continue to take 
their toll of human lives. The conquest of the air is 
not without many martyrs. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the first attempt in conquering a barrier, far 
greater than any of these, should end in failure. 

But our race is very persistent and does not know 
the meaning of defeat. Other scientists will begin 
where the unfortunate “Astronuts” left off, and boldly 
tackle the unknown; and they will eventually conquer 
and win the undying honor and gratitude of all man- 
kind. 

July 21. — Last night while photographing the wreck 
of the Astronaut for Universal News Service, observ- 
ers at the Brewster Observatory saw a huge sphere, 
fully two hundred feet in diameter, approach the 
wreck. While this craft remained suspended in mid- 
air, a powerful ray, which instantly melted everything 
that it touched, was directed toward the wreck. The 
Astronaut was full of explosives and, as the ray touched 
these, the explosions were so great that the occupants 



of the sphere evidently became frightened and hurried 
to a place of safety. 

The sphere soon returned and, from a higher alti- 
tude, completed its task of destruction. This confirms the 
story of Miss Brewster, that the moon is inhabited, by 
a race superior in mechanical progress to our own. But 
their ruthlessness in destroying the wreck of the As- 
tronaut is even more barbarous than anything that ever 
happens in our own modern warfare. We at least make 
an attempt to rescue our helpless enemies, rather than 
destroy them. 

Let us hope that these vandals never make a raid 
upon our world. If they do, no one can forecast the 
result. Never before were we aware of their existence, 
but now they constitute a menace. The Brewster Ob- 
servatory intends to keep a constant watch and, if any- 
thing is seen that would indicate an invasion, or a 
war between the two worlds, every nation will be 
warned and no effort spared to repel the invaders. 
Their destructive passions will no doubt be stimulated 
if they should learn that it came from the earth, on 
what they might think a mission of conquest. In such 
a case they may return the visit with a fleet of spheres 
equipped with that destructive ray. This statement is 
not made in an attempt to excite or alarm the peoples 
of the earth; but rather to arouse interest among 
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scientific men, who alone can save our race if the planet 
is ever invaded. 

CHAPTER VII 

Narrative of George L. Davis Resumed 

A T nine o’clock we five “Astronuts” stood on the 
top of the rocket and smiled at the clicking movie- 
cameras. Probably I should have said four-fifths 
of us succeeded in smiling; but the one-fifth repre- 
sented by myself was unaccustomed to such publicity. 
It was neither stage fright nor cold feet, but a com- 
bination of both, and other embarrassing emotions of 
fright, that seemed to tell me that I had better call my 
share of the voyage off. I was trying to summon 
enough courage to announce my decision, when the 
clicking cameras brought a mental vision to me: 

I was sitting in a large theatre, in which a newsreel 
carrying my terror-stricken features, was being shown 
to the public. I overheard some lady say to her escort : 
“There’s that yellow reporter who backed out!” 

I decided that I’d rather be a quarter of a million 
miles away. 

At ten minutes after nine, the pictures had been 
taken and the seven bands had united as near the As- 
tronaut as possible. Following one of Miss Brewster’s 
whimsical impulses, the united bands began playing 
one of her old favorites — “Over the Hills Comes 
the Sunrise.” I could not agree that this song was ex- 
actly appropriate for the occasion; but she said she 
wanted the last sounds she would probably ever hear 
on the earth to be this old favorite. Some one in the 
crowd started singing and the multitude followed his 
example as we waved our final farewell to our friends 
and entered the Astronaut. 

All sounds become inaudible as the heavy doors were 
closed and fastened from the inside. After making a 
final inspection to see that everything was as we left 
it and no stowaways were hiding inside, we fastened 
ourselves in our padded seats and waited for the start. 
At the proper instant a slight jar and vibration told 
us that we were in motion. The speed increased as 
the engine behind gathered power. Suddenly we en- 
tered the field of the first magnet. The Astronaut shot 
forward with a violence that would have knocked us 
from our seats, if proper precautions had not been 
taken. Before we had a chance to wonder what had 
happened, the shock was repeated. 

After the third magnet had given us its power, we 
were unable to count the rapid jerks. It seemed that 
I was lying flat on my back with my feet in the air 
and my body weighed a ton. Each jerk doubled this 
sensation. I could not raise my hand, it was too heavy. 
My eyeballs seemed to be driving themselves into my 
skull; my chest was so heavy I could not draw a 
breath. My head ached; blood vessels seemed ready 
to burst. I was sick at my stomach ; I wanted to vomit 
but the contents of my stomach were too heavy. I was 
choking. Tons of invisible weight pressed against my 
body ; the agony in my abdomen doubled a dozen times 
each second and I felt that I was slowly being crushed 
beneath my own weight. My heart fluttered and I 
thought the weight of my other organs would cause it 
to stop entirely. 

But still the weight increased as the speed of the 
Astronaut continued to accelerate. I could not turn 
my head to look at my fellow passengers, who were no 
doubt suffering as much as I. It seemed to take years 
to go through that gun. I could no longer see, my 
vision was blurred, everything was out of focus and 



whirling like a top. My head ached and my brain felt 
like a mass of molten metal. The weight no longer in- 
creased by jerks, but a steady increase as if I were 
being buried under tons of sand. For some time I was 
unable to breathe — I was suffocating! 

Suddenly this all stopped; instantly my weight be- 
came normal or less than normal, it seemed to me. I 
drew a breath of air and tried to look at my friends. 
I was dizzy and the Astronaut seemed to be turning 
end over end. After a strenuous effort, I succeeded in 
adjusting my eyes to the point where I could see. My 
companions were all so still and silent and I had visions 
of a mad journey through space in the ghastly com- 
pany of four corpses. At last Winters moved his 
head ; he was trying to look at me, but from the way 
he was rubbing his eyes, his vision also was imperfect. 
My back ached and as I thought it was broken I had 
no desire to attempt to move. 

Soon I heard a groan. Lacey was beginning to come 
to his senses, but Dr. Haverfield and Miss Brewster 
lay as if dead. Fearing for her safety, I succeeded in 
releasing myself and with painful efforts began crawl- 
ing over to her. But Winters had reached her first; 
he had raised her head and was asking for water. I 
hurried down the ladder to the kitchenette to get some 
water from a two-gallon container fastened to the 
wall, but found that it had failed to stand the strain 
of the acceleration. It had burst and the water had 
lushed to the rear of the rocket, soaking part of the 
explosives. Thinking of the larger barrels, I went to 
the next room and was relieved to find everything 
there intact. 

When I returned with the water, Miss Brewster had 
opened her eyes, Lacey was struggling to his feet and 
Dr. Haverfield, whose age was against him, was in a 
serious condition. For almost an hour we were all too 
sick to try to see what progress the Astronaut was 
making; and I suddenly remembered that the world 
was waiting to hear my voice over the radio. 

Sunrise in the West 

I T had been my intention to watch the earth as we 
left it to see if it really did seem to drop out from 
under us, as all fiction writers said it should. But I was 
too sick to care whether it fell away from us or was 
following us. The other passengers were in the same 
condition. I was once seasick on Lake Erie; but that 
experience was mild compared to space-sickness. For 
now, everything possible was out of tune. All parts 
of the body pained ; even the bones felt as though they 
had been crushed. But the worst pains seem to settle 
in the chest, abdomen and head. Lacey says space- 
sickness is the wrong word ; as this sickness was 
caused entirely by the acceleration of the Astronaut as 
we passed through the gun. It began to get better as 
soon as we left the gun and began to travel at a fixed 
speed. 

Dr. Haverfield seemed to suffer the effects of the 
acceleration more than we younger passengers did. 
Winters, being the strongest, and I, the lightest, were 
the first to recover. Lacey and Miss Brewster were 
not far behind; but Dr. Haverfield, who was at last 
able to take command, continued to suffer with pains 
in his head and side during the entire journey. 

It was over an hour after we had left the earth 
that Winters and I began to take some observations. 
The moon was shining with a brightness such as I had 
never seen from the earth but the earth was entirely 
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invisible, except for a gray twilight in the west. Hav- 
ing left the earth at night, we were still within its 
shadow. This appearance of twilight, however, was 
caused by the rays of the sun refracted through the 
terrestrial atmosphere. As we watched it, it seemed 
to grow brighter and spread from the north to the 
south. This was proof that we were still going and 
had not started to fall back to the earth. We had no 
idea what time it was, as every watch on the Astronaut 
had stopped at 9:25. We had been careful to select 
non-magnetic watches so that they would not be dam- 
aged by the magnetic influence of the gun; but the 
acceleration had done its work. Mine was stopped so 
completely that I never did get it to run again ; but the 
others, being more carefully selected, were uninjured. 

When Lacey had revived enough to take some in- 
terest in what was going on, he had to examine both 
the moon and the earth. But Miss Brewster was sat- 
isfied to sit in her seat and watch the moon. 

“I’d enjoy nothing better than just sitting here, 
watching the moon increase in size, for the remainder 
of the journey,” she said. 

At last Dr. Haverfield staggered to his feet and 
looked at the moon. He then looked at the earth 
through a periscope and did not seem to think the 
gray light was bright enough. 

“I do not think we have the speed we expected. We 
seem to be standing still and that is impossible in 
outer space. If we are not going ahead, we are falling 
back to the earth. If that should happen, our enemies 
would have the laugh on us indeed. All we would have 
succeeded in doing would be to break the altitude rec- 
ord, and I do not care to sacrifice my life for that dis- 
tinction alone. I think we should have some explosions 
on the rear to see if we can not get out of the earth’s 
shadow and give the black screens a chance. Lacey, 
give us the explosions; Winters, get your screens in 
readiness to use as soon as the sun appears; Davis, 
see what the electric thermometer says.” 

“It now reads 432 below and is still falling,” I re- 
ported after examining the instruments as I had been 
instructed. 

“Cold enough to freeze hydrogen, but it will rise 
when we leave the shadow. The walls of the car still 
retain a little heat, or the thermometer would read 
459 below. How does that western horizon look now? 
I think it is about time for the sun to appear.” 

A bright silvery light was now visible on the horizon 
which extended for over a thousand miles. Far to the 
west, bright clouds of gold and orange could be seen. 
As we watched it, the light grew brighter and pres- 
ently a thin golden line came into view. 

“That is the reflection of the sun’s rays on the Pa- 
cific,” I said: “As we get farther away from it, that 
line will grow wider and soon the sun himself will be 
seen.” 

For a few minutes we scanned the western horizon, 
but the silvery ring failed to grow wider. I reported 
to Dr. Haverfield, who asked Lacey to see how far we 
were away from the moon. Lacey did this by measur- 
ing the apparent diameter of the moon. Since the an- 
gles subtended by bodies are in proportion to their 
distance, it was but a problem of simple arithmetic to 
obtain our distance from either the moon or the earth. 
When his calculations were complete, he reported to 
our sick captain. 

“Not close enough for the time we have been travel- 
ing. That gun should have been ten miles longer to 



give us the proper speed. Davis, do you see anything 
of the sun yet ?” 

“No,” I replied, “and that silvery ring seems to re- 
main about the same.” 

“Then we are falling back!” Dr. Haverfield cried: 
“Give us some more explosions, boys ; we must get out 
of this at once!” 

Miss Brewster broke her silence with a remark that 
was quite a contrast to Dr. Haverfield’s excitement: 

“I see no cause for alarm. Those explosions are 
unnecessary; they should be saved for a time when 
we will need them worse. That silvery ring now ex- 
tends almost from the north pole to the Antarctic cir- 
cle. It is not the reflection of the sun’s rays in the 
Pacific, as Davis said, but the refraction of the rays 
through the lower atmosphere. It looks much brighter 
than it really is, because of the contrast with that 
black pitchy darkness seen throughout the entire sky. 
We will see the sun before his reflection appears in 
the Pacific. Let us be calm and take things easy, for 
we are about to see something that was never seen on 
the earth: sunrise in the west. I think a little song 
would be good for our morale; how about ‘Over the 
Hills Comes the Sunrise’?” 

By the time the song had ended, the sun’s thin disc 
was shining through the earth’s atmosphere at the ex- 
treme western horizon. This news was carried to the 
captain, who was still unwilling to leave his easy chair. 

“Sunrise in the west ! How I wish I felt like going 
to the window to see it.” 

A New Force 

A ND such a sunrise as it was ! As the sun slowly 
crawled from behind the earth, it looked twice as 
flat as.it ever did when seen from the earth. It was 
of a dull red which slowly changed to orange. The re- 
flection mirrored in the ocean gave the appearance of 
two suns. As the sun passed beyond the atmosphere, 
his brightness increased until we could no longer look 
at him. His rays were producing results inside the 
Astronaut. We had come out of night into day; the 
radiant solar heat passed through the windows, giving 
us a warmth that was quite a contrast to the tempera- 
ture of practically absolute zero, which the electric 
thermometers on the side of the rocket opposite the 
sun now registered. 

The sky which had been blue when seen from the 
earth was now as dark as Winters’ absolute black 
screens. Flame or bright smoke was to be seen rising 
from the sun to a height of almost one quarter of his 
diameter, which would make it about 200,000 miles 
high. Dr. Haverfield said that during eclipses, solar 
prominences were seen to rise from 350,000 to 500,000 
miles high ; but at this time the sun was comparatively 
quiet. Bright stars were to be seen very close to the 
sun; which is something never possible to see from 
the earth. 

The earth looked very beautiful now, a thin crescent 
of silver, surrounded with a soft blue envelope through 
which nothing was visible on the earth except water, 
air and clouds. The only visible part of the illuminated 
hemisphere was the Pacific Ocean. Large clouds hov- 
ering over the lower Pacific made such a beautiful 
sight that we could not resist the temptation to photo- 
graph it. 

As the sun was still getting farther away from the 
earth, we knew that we were still traveling under our 
initial velocity. The speed did not seem to satisfy Dr. 
Haverfield, who was afraid of falling back to the 
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earth. He ordered Winters to place his black screens 
over the windows exposed to the sun, to see if they 
would increase our speed. 

Lacey, who had been measuring the apparent diam- 
eter of the earth, made his report to his commander 
in chief: “We are now 7500 miles from the earth; it 
has been three hours and thirty-seven minutes since 
we left the earth, as near as I can estimate the time. 
That makes our average speed thirty-five miles per 
minute. Since it was sixty-three when we started, our 
present speed is now about twenty miles per minute.” 

“Too slow,” muttered Dr. Haverfield. “Two more 
hours and we will be falling back. If those black 
screens do not help us out, we must resort to explo- 
sives.” 

Winters was having some trouble in putting his 
screens in place. One of them got away from him and 
flew entirely across the room, striking the opposite 
wall with such force that the frame was broken. 

“There is some force behind that,” I remarked. 

“Yes, and we need force behind it, too,” he replied : 
When they were in place, we could actually feel the 
Astronaut accelerate her speed. 

“I believe there is no longer any danger of falling 
back to the earth,” said Dr. Haverfield: “I think I 
shall take some aspirin and try to sleep this headache 
off. It would be a good time for the rest of you to 
get a little sleep too, as it must be about 1 :30 A.M. 
Arizona time. But someone should stay awake to call 
us if everything does not go right.” 

We were all very sleepy but, as there was nothing 
to be done and I was the least important member of 
the crew, it was decided that I take the first watch. 
Miss Brewster said she was not very sleepy and vol- 
unteered to stay awake with me. This pleased me very 
much, as I had never had the opportunity to be alone 
with her during the two years I had known her. 

Since the windows on the side next to the sun were 
covered with the black screens, the earth could no 
longer be seen except through the periscope. To one 
unaccustomed to the use of that instrument, a wrong 
impression as to the size of objects is given. How- 
ever, we did not pay much attention to the earth, but 
confined our attention to the moon. Miss Brewster 
had placed a large chart of the moon on the wall ; and 
we compared it with the surface of the moon, whose 
large craters and mountains were quite visible. She 
told me the names of the craters and seas and pointed 
out the spot on which she wanted to land. Another 
sea bottom looked better to me, but she said its sur- 
face was more rugged and irregular. Furthermore, 
there were no mountains with caves in which to hide 
when the long lunar night arrived with its intense cold. 

The moon was so interesting when she showed it 
to me and her company was so delightful that I de- 
termined to make the conversation last as long as pos- 
sible. It is seldom that one meets a woman who knows 
as much about any scientific subject as she knew about 
the moon. She was the only person alive who had 
ever seen life on the moon, the only one who had 
ever examined the surface of our satellite and dis- 
covered the invisible lunar atmosphere. 

I could not conceal the fact that I was desperately 
in love with her, and I thought this would be a good 
time to take advantage of my rivals. 

“Dorothy,” I said, “why are you so cold toward me ? 
Why can’t you return a little affection?” 

“Mr. Davis, how many times have I told you to 
call me by no other name than Miss Brewster? I will 
not permit any of you to get familiar enough with me 



to call me by my first name. Never let me hear you 
call me Dorothy again.” 

I always had the name of being a ladies’ man, but 
there was something about this girl that made her 
wishes respected. I could not even try to batter down 
her resistance. She was the first of her sex to make 
me feel bashful; that was probably due to the fact 
that this was the first time that I was ever really in 
love. But at any rate, I continued to call her Miss 
Brewster, and shall continue to use that name through- 
out this manuscript, regardless of all laws of jour- 
nalism. 

Her anger was of short duration ; two minutes later 
she was describing the Sea of Serenity as if nothing 
had occurred between us. Who could fail to show re- 
spect for a woman like that? 

After several hours of conversation, during which 
the moon increased in size until every crater and moun- 
tain was distinctly visible, Miss Brewster remarked 
that she was getting hungry. She went to the kitchen- 
ette and prepared some sandwiches and coffee, after 
which we called our fellow passengers. 

A Great Danger 

D R. Haverfield’s headache was not greatly improved. 

He remained in his seat and asked Lacey to take 
our bearings and see what progress we were making. 

“We are going too fast !” Lacey shouted as soon as 
he saw the moon! “Winters, remove those black 
screens at once and look at the earth. See how large 
it is now.” 

After making a few calculations, he reported to Dr. 
Haverfield : “We are now 70,000 miles from the moon 
and 180,000 miles from the earth. We are far from 
being on a straight line between them; we have been 
thrown off our course ! We have been going too fast ! 
The ray of propulsion did it! We are lost! We will 
soon cross the orbit of the moon; yes, we will be 
thrown beyond the orbit of Neptune! Why did we 
ever trust Davis and Miss Brewster alone?” 

“Let me see for myself,” Dr. Haverfield replied: 
“It was foolish to trust a reporter to guide the Astro- 
naut. It would have been all right with him if the 
planet Saturn had whizzed past the window. I am 
afraid there is no hope for us now; we will be carried 
far beyond the moon’s orbit.” 

“Be patient, Dr. Haverfield,” said Miss Brewster: 
“Eat this sandwich and drink this coffee, and you will 
feel better. Probably you can save us yet.” 

“I can’t bs bothered with food now; we are in dan- 
ger — a terrible danger ! every second is precious. 
Boys, give us some explosions on the nose and the side 
of the rocket opposite the moon and don’t be afraid 
to make them strong. Winters! where are you? Get 
those infernal screens off the window immediately! 
Let me alone, I want to make some calculations. This 
headache is driving me crazy. Miss Brewster, get me 
some more aspirin.” 

When Winters and Lacey had removed the screens, 
a great difference was felt in our weights at once. 
While the ray of propulsion was accelerating our 
speed, our weight was about normal, but now the ac- 
celeration stopped and our distance from the earth was 
so great that the force of gravity was very slight. 
When the explosions were started, it was necessary to 
hold to our seats to keep from being thrown against the 
opposite wall. 

We ate our sandwiches in silence, and our coffee 
refused to stay in the cup. The Astronaut rocked and 
swayed under the terrible reaction of the explosions. 
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The moon was almost full when we left the earth; but 
now we were so far to one side of it that it appeared 
but little larger than a giant half-moon. The earth was 
more than a crescent ; the coast of Asia, the Philippine 
Islands and the continent of Australia were plainly 
visible. It would have been a very beautiful sight if it 
were not for the fact that we were lost and too terri- 
fied to enjoy it. 

Miss Brewster was getting impatient too, as her 
selected landing place on the moon was now far on 
the eastern side of the moon, almost out of sight. It 
looked as if it would be impossible to land there; but 
Lacey thought it would be very lucky if we made a 
landing on the moon at all. Presently Dr. Haverfield 
stopped figuring and looked at us. His calculations 
were finished and he was ready to report. Eagerly 
we waited for him to speak, but it was fully two min- 
utes before he opened his mouth. ' 

“The ray of propulsion has been trying to drive us 
away from the sun with the velocity of light,” he said 
at last: “If our weight had been zero and those screens 
had covered the entire rocket, we would now be travel- 
ing at a velocity approaching that of light. But, for- 
tunately, the combined gravity of the sun and earth 
have been pulling us back and we did not use but a 
fraction of the sun’s power. We will now use the 
screens on the side of the rocket opposite the moon; 
some sunlight is coming in there and probably, with 
the aid of the explosions, we can drive the Astronaut 
into the gravitational field of the moon. We will be 
safer then, but probably our landing will be made in 
darkness on the other side of the moon.” 

During the next two hours, we were all busy trying 
to change the course of the Astronaut. Black screens 
were used on various windows, and the explosions kept 
hammering away like riveting hammers, filling the 
heavens with smoke. Miss Brewster and I, who had 
both been awake for over thirty hours, ate a light 
lunch, strapped ourselves in our chairs and went to 
sleep, 

CHAPTER VIII 
Two Volcanoes? 

W HEN I awoke a few hours later, Dr. Haver- 
field was again asleep. Miss Brewster, who had 
risen earlier than I, was now helping Lacey 
and Winters look at the moon. The explosions had 
ceased entirely. 

“Where are we?” I asked. 

.“We crossed the orbit of the moon a few minutes 
ago,” Lacey answered. “She is now about 10,000 miles 
away, coming toward us like a cannon ball. We will 
be out of her path when she gets here, but within her 
gravitational field. We may make a landing on the 
dark side; or we may go completely around the moon 
like the Verne projectile, and return to the earth.” 
“But no one was hurt when the Verne projectile 
landed in the Pacific.” 

“If we fall back to the earth, we will have to use a 
lot of explosions if we expect to be playing dominoes 
when they find us,” he answered. 

“Is there nothing we can do?” I asked. 

“Nothing but wait. I think we should try to get 
closer to the moon but Dr. Haverfield says he thinks 
we are at the proper distance to let Nature take care 
of us. You see it is like this: 

“The moon is coming toward us at the rate of .64 
miles per second or 38.4 miles per minute. If we 



were to remain still, she would reach us in four hours 
and twenty-one minutes. Our present velocity is now 
about twice that of the moon and her gravity is draw- 
ing us toward her. We are not traveling exactly to- 
ward her, but in an angle that will cause us to circle 
her as a sub-satellite. In about two hours we will 
enter the moon’s shadow. As the moon and the Astro- 
naut are going in opposite directions, we will cross her 
shadow in about twenty minutes. If we can continue 
in a circle around her, without getting any farther 
away, we may be able to use light-pressure when we 
again get between the sun and the moon, and drive 
our rocket to the surface. Dr. Haverfield is not feel- 
ing much better and we have agreed to let him sleep until 
we are about to enter the shadow. He wants to take our 
bearings and make some calculations at the time.” 

By this time the earth appeared only about four 
times as large in diameter as the moon looks to the 
observer on the earth. It was very beautiful, a silvery 
crescent looking like a giant new moon, except for the 
effects of the atmosphere. The moonlight on the clouds 
that hung over the dark portion of the earth gave it 
the appearance of silver, while those over the illumi- 
nated portion took the appearance of purest gold. A 
blue vapory form circled the edge of the entire globe, 
even on the dark side. 

The moon was no less strange. A giant globe full 
of big black holes, with one spot on the luminous edge 
that was almost blinding — Mt. Tycho, the unexplained 
mystery of our satellite. As I watched Tycho, it swung 
around, disappearing behind the curvature of that 
globe. The moon appeared to be slowly rotating on 
her axis; the lighted part was becoming smaller and 
soon looked like a new moon. What a strange sight! 
A giant new moon and a new earth, both visible from 
the same window! 

Realizing, as the crescent of the moon became 
smaller, that we were nearing the shadow, we decided 
that it tvas time to call Dr. Haverfield. 

He estimated our distance from the moon to be 
7500 miles. “Too far away yet,” was his comment. 
“Besides, we are traveling too fast.” He ordered ex- 
plosions on the nose to check the speed and more ex- 
plosions on the side to throw us closer to the moon. 
Miss Brewster turned on the lights while Lacey and 
Winters regulated the explosions. The sun and moon 
were now side by side and getting closer all the time. 
With a smoked glass, we watched the solar eclipse. The 
moon quickly covered the sun and all was dark as the 
Astronaut sped onward, entering the shadow on the 
other side of the moon. 

It was unfortunate that the first human beings to 
be on the other side of the moon could see nothing but 
darkness. But even in the dark, one can see much if 
he keeps his eyes open. An active volcano, shooting 
flames and sparks into the sky, surprised us all, who 
had been of the opinion that there were no active vol- 
canoes on the moon. A moment later a meteor ap- 
peared directly below us, followed by another an in- 
stant later, sending a shower of sparks like a rocket. 

“That is the first evidence of that invisible atmo- 
sphere, Miss Brewster,” said Dr. Haverfield.. “Those 
meteors behaved exactly like meteors do at home, ex« 
cept they seemed to bum faster. Probably there is 
more oxygen in the lunar atmosphere. But what mysti- 
fies me is that volcano!” 

“Are you positive that it was a volcano?” asked Miss 
Brewster, who was trying to look at the dark surface 
of the moon. 
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“What else could it be?” 

“Let us suppose a space-flyer from another world 
should visit the earth and pass over Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown at a distance of but a few thousand miles. 
They might think they had seen two volcanoes.” 

“Do you mean to advance the theory that we saw a 
city or a steel mill ?” 



“We may see stranger things than that before we 
get back home. Truth is still stranger than fiction,” 
she replied as unconcerned as ever. 

Dr. Haverfield could do nothing but sit with his 
mouth wide open, amazed at this strange girl who was 
now singing her favorite song. 



Above the Moon 

«TT is about time we saw the sunrise ourselves. It 
JL has been twenty minutes since we entered the 
shadow. Perhaps the boys have succeeded in slowing 
down our speed.” 

We continued to watch for the sun, but there was 



no sign of it. Fifteen minutes later, when it did come, 
it was unannounced. As suddenly as if someone had 
turned on an electric light, the sun appeared on the 
edge of the moon with a brilliance never seen from the 
earth. As soon as the bright crescent of the moon 
appeared, Dr. Haverfield calculated the distance at a 




A remarkable photograph of the moon— used by Dorothy Brewster in exploring the Lunar 
craters with her telescope. The image is inverted. From “The New Astronomy,” by* 
Dr. David Todd, American Book Company. 
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trifle over two thousand miles. This was just about 
the distance of the moon’s diameter; but as his cal- 
culations gave him the distance from the center of 
the moon, the radius of 1080 miles could be deducted, 
making the distance about 900 miles. 

“We are falling onto the moon!” Lacey exclaimed: 
“Maybe I had better stop my explosions and start 



1500 miles, but as the explosions continued, this loss 
was soon made up and we were getting closer again. 

“Here is a dangerous point,” said Dr. Haverfield: 
“We are headed directly toward the sun and the earth. 
Their combined gravitation, in addition to our own 
speed, may draw us entirely away from the moon; 
for the gravity of the latter is very weak. Use a little 
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Map of the moon— corresponding to the photograph on the opposite page. In the lower 
left center is Mt. Despair, where Dorothy Brewster found the man in the moon. This, 
too, is an inverted image as seen in an astronomical telescopy. 



them on the other side to check our fall.” 

“Don’t you dare!” shouted Dr. Haverfield. “The 
moon is now traveling away from us and our distance 
of a thousand miles will soon be lost. Continue the 
nose explosions. Give us some at a forty-five-degree 
angle and bend our path into a smaller orbit around 
the moon.” 

A few minutes later, our distance was estimated at 



light-pressure to offset this danger and check our 
speed.” 

“Do you see that dark circular depression just ahead 
of us ?” asked Miss Brewster : “That is Mare Crisium, 
the home of the flat-footed selenites. We want to land 
about a thousand miles farther west, in the Sea of 
Serenity.” 

“Our speed must be checked, or we will go beyond 
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that sea bottom and make an unpleasant landing in the 
Apennine Mountains. We are now about five hun- 
dred miles from the surface and our speed is about 
one and one half times that of the moon ; which makes 
it about 57.6 miles per minute with reference to the 
earth. But we are now going in the same direction as 
the moon, so with reference to that body, we are 
traveling about twenty miles per minute or one mile 
in three seconds. That is too fast to attempt a land- 
ing. Winters! What is the matter with you and that 
light-pressure? I asked for it some time ago!” 

“We’re coming, sir,” he answered as he saluted the 
captain and placed a screen over a window. Instantly 
the effect was noticed. We were now in the field of 
the lunar gravitation, that of the earth was almost 
negligible and our bodies did not seem to weigh over 
ten pounds. As soon as the screen was in place, it 
seemed that the Astronaut had suddenly stopped; our 
bodies and every loose object were thrown violently to 
the front end of the car. 

“We can’t have much of that !” said Dr. Haverfield : 
“We do not know how to use the ray of propulsion. 
Every time we try it, we get into trouble. Put your 
screens away and we will try something milder. Lacey, 
how about some dynamite explosions?” 

The moon was now so large that we could no longer 
see all of its surface from one window. We had 
crossed Mare Crisium and Mt. Proclus. The Sea of 
Serenity was directly ahead of us, with the lofty peaks 
of the Apennines looming in the distance. The few 
minutes during which we had used the black screens 
had checked our speed and thrown us nearer the sur- 
face. But our captain ordered more explosions to 
lessen our speed still more. He wanted to descend to 
within a few thousand feet of the highest craters and 
he did not want much speed when we passed them. 

At last, when we were about forty miles high, the 
Astronaut started behaving rather strangely. She was 
now drifting along with her rear end pointed toward 
the moon, but started to rock and swing like a pen- 
dulum. At last she turned completely over on her side 
and kept on going nose first. 

“What has happened?” I asked: “Did we hit a 
mountain top ?” 

For several minutes no one could give any reason 
for this strange behavior. It was Miss Brewster who 
broke the silence: 

“We have entered the moon’s invisible atmosphere. 
The wings and rudders on the rear have raised that 
end of the car and we are now traveling nose first as 
all rockets should travel.” 

“Yes, and did you notice how the Astronaut swings 
and rocks like a barrel floating in the water?” asked 
Dr. Haverfield: “I want everyone to get busy and 
carry our heaviest weights to what is now the bottom 
of the rocket in order to give us more equilibrium.” 

As we obeyed this order, I could not help noticing 
that our luggage was much lighter than when we left 
the earth. I had no trouble in lifting a barrel contain- 
ing sixty gallons of drinking water. It did not require 
but a few minutes to move our entire cargo, but in 
the meantime, the Astronaut was more than half way 
across the Sea of Serenity. The Apennines were rais- 
ing their lofty peaks directly across our path and a 
crash seemed inevitable. 

“All the nose explosions you can give her !” shouted 
the captain. “We must stop this rocket before we 
cross the sea bottom.” 



His orders were instantly obeyed. From ten points 
on the nose of the Astronaut, explosions were started 
with no thought of the consequences. Within ten min- 
utes we were within twenty miles of the mountains 
and a crash seemed certain. But just then the unex- 
pected happened. 

A Man on the Moon 

O UR speed had greatly diminished, under the ter- 
rific blows of the explosion, and we were sur- 
prised to see a distant peak, directly in our path, swing 
around to the right ! We were now headed to the left 
of it and to our surprise the Astronaut turned com- 
pletely around and starced in the opposite direction. 
We were dumbfounded! What had caused the Astro- 
naut to sense her danger and turn around and begin 
crossing the Sea of Serenity in the opposite direction ? 

Dr. Haverfield ordered all explosions to stop in- 
stantly. Within half a minute, he had an explanation. 
He ordered the explosions to continue on the under 
side of the rocket while he gave his explanation: 
“The moon travels in her orbit at the rate of 38.6 
miles per minute. When our speed was reduced to 
that point, we were standing still, with reference to 
the moon, but those nose explosions still continued. 
Our own senses failed to tell us when we had stopped, 
but the recoil of the explosions started us in the op- 
posite direction. The Astronaut could not go backward 
with those rudders and wings on the rear end, so she 
was compelled to turn around. We stopped the nose 
explosions at that point and prevented turning again. 
Our speed is now very low, probably not more than 
one hundred miles per hour and we are not far from 
the surface of the moon.” 

As we looked out, we could see the truth of the lat- 
ter statement. We were not more than a mile high 
and were still falling. Explosions on the lower side 
of the rocket were started instantly in an attempt to 
check our fall. This attempt did not succeed until we 
were about one thousand feet from the surface. We 
remained at that altitude and travelled horizontally 
with the speed of an express train across the dry bot- 
tom of the ancient Sea of Serenity. 

Had we tried to check our fall af a height of one 
mile on the earth, the results would have been different. 
But on the moon, where the gravity is only one sixth 
as strong, a body falls but two feet and seven inches 
during the first second. Each explosion on the lower 
side of the rocket was capable of lifting it six inches. 
Explosions from five points, once per second, were 
capable of supporting the weight of the Astronaut. 
This was better than we had expected. Our explosions 
on the side would enable us to guide our craft and we 
could land at any point desired. When Dr. Haverfield 
noticed the ease with which we could control the Astro- 
naut, he called to Miss Brewster: 

“Where did you say you wanted to land?” 

“At a point about forty or fifty miles from here, 
over in that direction. Do you see that crater top on 
the horizon? It is just straight ahead and a little to 
the right; do you see it? That is Mount Despair. I 
had hoped to land within walking distance of it.” 

“A few nose explosions, Lacey, and an occasional 
one on the left. Keep your altitude and go ahead. The 
rest of you get your telescopes and strap yourselves 
in your seats, we are going to make a landing soon ” 
We lost no time in obeying this order and two min- 
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utes later we were anxiously scanning the horizon with 
our telescopes. 

“Look for a large cave at the base of Mt. Despair,” 
ordered Miss Brewster. 

A few minutes later. Winters, who was looking out 
a window on the opposite side, announced that he saw 
a smoke. 

“Where?” we all asked at once. 

“About two miles over there to our right. I think 
I see something moving too.” 

Instantly all glasses were turned to the direction in- 
dicated and we distinguished a half-naked man, stand- 
ing on a high rock, waving a burning grass torch ! 

“Of all things ! A man ! ! A human being ! ! !” ex- 
claimed Dr. Haverfield. “Who do you suppose has 
come here ahead of us ? Make a landing at once.” 

A Forcible Landing 

H ERE was one order that could not be instantly 
obeyed. We were about one hundred and twenty- 
five feet high and moving at about sixty miles an hour. 
In his excitement, Lacey increased the nose explosions 
and stopped those on the under side of the rocket. 
With no support beneath it, the Astronaut dropped to 
the ground. A drop of 125 feet on the earth would 
have been fatal to everyone, but with the low gravity 
of the moon, it was less severe. We hit the surface at 
the speed of about thirty-six feet per second, which 
is about the equivalent to a fall from the height of 
twenty-five feet on the earth. 

The shock from falling was not as disastrous as our 
horizontal speed of about sixty miles per hour. The 
Astronaut bounced at th'e first impact, but the next 
time, she landed on her nose. The nose explosions only 
added to the confusion and the Astronaut turned com- 
pletely over and kept on going with unchecked speed. 
The friction between the car and the moon was not 
enough to check her momentum, so she continued to 
keep on going, turning end over end and rolling like 
a log for at least a mile, to end in a mighty crash into 
a rock about forty feet high. 

This severe landing was much as I had expected, 
but that did not lessen the severity in the least. Two 
wooden barrels of water were burst open, as well as 
some of our food supplies; although an examination 
of the latter proved that no damage was done. The 
biggest wonder of all was the fact that the heavy load 
of explosives did not ignite and blow us all into eter- 
nity. 

The nose of the Astronaut was smashed, the rud- 
ders were torn off and almost all of the windows were 
broken and we were breathing lunar atmosphere before 
we realized it. The air had a chemical odor of a kind 
that even Winters could not identify; we did not like 
it, but as we continued to breath it, it became less ob- 
jectionable. For several minutes we felt too dizzy and 
shaken up to move, but at last Miss Brewster called: 
“Is anyone hurt ?” 

One by one, we answered “No.” 

“Then let’s get out of here.” 

She was the first to disentangle herself and crawl 
out of a broken window and set her feet on the sur- 
face of the moon. She attempted to walk, but the low 
gravity caused each step to carry her several feet into 
the air. By the time her four companions had crawled 
outside, she had jumped to the top of the Astronaut 
and from there to the high rock, where she stood with 
her binoculars at her eyes, scanning the horizon. 

“Gentlemen, Christopher Columbus has been out- 
done!” she cried: “We have discovered a new world 



for our earthly endeavors. We shall call this rock 
San Salvador, and carve our names on it and in his- 
tory at the same time. Hurrah for the twentieth cen- 
tury !” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for Miss Brewster!” shouted 
Lacey, Winters and I at one breath. But Dr. Haver- 
field did not join in the cheering. He called to Miss 
Brewster to come down. When she had obeyed, he 
pointed to the Astronaut , which was a total wreck, and 
said: 

“I think it more fitting that we follow the example 
of our Pilgrim Fathers. Let us kneel beside the wreck 
of our Mayflower and give thanks to our Creator for 
bringing us safely across this uncharted void. This 
rock shall be named ‘Plymouth Rock’ and it shall serve 
as a monument to our voyage as well as an inspira- 
tion for the generations to come. My friends, let us 
pray.” 

CHAPTER IX 
Miss Brewster Goes Walking 

W E had been so severely shaken up by the unex- 
pected landing that we men had not yet at- 
tempted to walk. Our exit from the rocket had 
been made by a painful crawl. Our emotions, at the 
thought of the success of our voyage, had crowded all 
other thoughts from our minds; but now, our prayer 
being over, I rose to my feet for the first time. In 
attempting to walk, I was due for another surprise. I 
had expected the low force of gravity to make walking 
difficult; but I never imagined that it could be impos- 
sible. 

When I rose to my feet, I unexpectedly rose into 
the air, only to fall in a more awkward position than 
when I had started. Rising more carefully the next 
time, I managed to get up without an accident. My 
first step lifted me into the air again, but I came down 
without falling. Throwing caution to the winds, I 
jumped as high as possible, which was almost thirty 
feet, and landed without any noticeable jar. 

Lacey and Winters followed my example, and for 
several minutes we amused ourselves with our new 
jumping ability. The sensation was delightful; we 
thought we knew the sensations of a bird while flying, 
as we rose to a height of twenty-five feet and slowly 
dropped to the ground. Dr. Haverfield attempted to 
follow our example ) but his headache had not left him 
and he was compelled to give it up and crawl inside 
the Astronaut. 

Several, minutes later, Miss Brewster made her ap- 
pearance in an entirely new costume. It was an exact 
duplicate of the aviator’s uniform she had worn dur- 
ing the entire journey, except that it was as white as 
snow. Her head was bare and her pretty bobbed hair 
never looked more beautiful. She carried a cute little 
white umbrella and had suddenly mastered the art of 
walking. Her movements were perfectly natural and 
she walked with a grace that was even more admirable 
than it had been at home. She carried a large but neat 
pack on her back and in my estimation, no daughter 
of Eve was ever more beautiful. 

“Haven’t you boys learned to walk yet?” she asked. 
None of us could answer. We were so bewildered 
and surprised by her sudden change and mastery of 
the walking problem. Even Dr. Haverfield crawled 
out of the Astronaut to see her do the impossible. Her 
radiant beauty and exquisite loveliness only confused 
us and made us feel ashamed of the progress we had 
failed to make. 
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“Winters, where did you see that man signaling to 
us ?” 

“He was standing on a high rock about two miles 
to our right, when the Astronaut first struck the sur- 
face.” 

“I’d like to know just who that fellow is, where he 
came from, how he came here, when he came and 
why,” said Dr. Haverfield. 

“Is there anything else?” she asked. 

“Yes, several things, but I’m afraid you can’t answer 
them.” 

“Probably not; you must not expect too much from 



we can’t let her go alone ; it is not safe. Who knows 
what manner of savage that half -naked man may be?” 
“Probably he has the same thoughts about us,” she 
retorted as she started to run. 

“Go after her, boys, and fetch her back! We can’t 
let her risk her life alone.” 

This was a command that we found impossible to 
obey. Each step threw us high into the air, only to 
end in a tumble. While we were spending our time in 
picking ourselves up after each fall, she was hurrying 
over the ground .with the ease, grace and speed of an 
antelope. Within ten minutes, she had disappeared be- 




While we were picking ourselves up 
after each fall, she ran over the 
ground with the grace and speed of 
an antelope. 



Illustration by Paul. 



the inferior sex. When you boys learn to walk, you 
may take our baggage over to Mt. Despair and place 
it in the largest cave you can find on the side next to 
the earth. I am going for a little walk and may not 
return for a long time. Don’t be uneasy, as I know 
this section of the country quite well.” 

With that she started out along the path of the 
rocket where it had dragged itself over the hard rocky 
surface of the dead sea-bottom. 

“Come back here!” shouted Dr. Haverfield: “Boys, 



low the horizon and we were compelled to give up the 
chase and trust her to her own resources, in which she 
seemed to have great confidence. 

The Wild Man 

F OR sonte time we struggled with the difficult prob- 
lem of walking, but could not master it. The 
gravity was so slight that we felt as if we were sub- 
merged in water; our feet would not stay on the 
ground. We expected to learn to walk within a short 
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time, but after struggling for hours, under the hottest 
sunshine we had ever experienced, we were exhausted. 
We decided to enter the Astronaut, get something to 
eat and try to make up for some lost sleep. 

“That girl is a mystery to me,” said Dr. Haverfield 
when we had returned to the rocket : “Not only is she 
unlike the frivolous members of her sex, but her men- 
tality surpasses ours. That telescope did not teach her 
how to walk ; she knows every detail of this part of the 
moon well enough to have been here all her life. The 
ease with which she walks gives her secret away — she 
has been here before.” 

“Yes,” Lacey answered, “and did you notice the 
direction in which she went? Did you notice the pow- 
der and female war-paint she had on her face? She 
has never used any of that stuff since we knew her. 
Who knows what is in those boxes? You can’t tell me 
it is all food ; there is enough there to feed a regiment 
for months. Did you notice how excited she was when 
we saw that wild man with a torch? She has gone to 
meet him ; she knows who he is all right.” 

“Of course she does,” Winters added: “She never 
told anyone but us of this lunar atmosphere. She 
would not let Davis publish anything about lunar con- 
ditions, and she admitted in her speech just before we 
started from the earth that she was keeping the surprise 
of our lives for us.” 

“To be sure, she knows him,” I added, “or she 
would not have gone to meet him alone. She did not 
want us in the way, that’s all. But if you mistrust her 
or think she is going to desert us or double-cross us, 
you are sadly mistaken. I trust that girl above every- 
one else. She admits she has secrets ; but we are keep- 
ing a secret from each other and are not honest enough 
to admit it. I love Miss Brewster; Lacey, you and 
Winters love her too. We three are ready to fight each 
other for her; now be honest with yourselves and ad- 
mit it. But has she ever given any of you any encour- 
agement? Of course not, no more than she has given 
me, which is none! She just simply does not care for 
any of us in that way, but she is the best friend any 
of us ever had. She is just like a married woman of 
the old-fashioned type, who has no affection for any- 
one except her lawful mate.” 

“That is quite true, Davis,” said Dr. Haverfield. “I 
have noticed that you three have been secretly in love 
with her for some time, but I fear that your cases are 
as hopeless as mine. I love her, I am not ashamed to 
admit it. At first I tried to love her as a daughter, but 
she is the perfect image of the woman I loved and 
lost thirty years ago. Her resemblance brings mem- 
ories of her mother and I can not think of her except 
as the same person. I have never told you; Miss 
Brewster does not know it; but her mother and I 
were once teachers in the same high school in Denver. 
She rejected me and married William Brewster, the 
inventor of the giant telescope. I heard that she had 
died when Dorothy was born; but I never heard any 
more of them until I met Dorothy that day at Bel- 
mont. I recognized her instantly, but have kept my 
secret to myself. I could never marry Dorothy, even 
though she would have me ; it would be too much like 
marrying my own daughter. But I will protect her as 
a daughter as long as I live, and you men are too civ- 
ilized to let personal jealousies interfere with your 
friendship. We are but a small party, strangers in a 
strange world, and nothing could be more absurd than 



jealousy over a love affair that is hopeless for all. Let 
us be quiet now and sleep until she returns.” 

It was several hours later that I awoke. It was very 
hot inside the Astronaut, but it was hotter outside. 
Perspiration had been flowing freely and we were 
all wet. I decided to go outside and see if I could see 
anything of Miss Brewster. I took a telescope with 
me and jumped to the top of the rocket, and from 
there to the top of Plymouth Rock, and scanned the 
horizon. 

Far in the distance, I could see something moving. 
I recognized Miss Brewster and that strange man com- 
ing toward us, walking very close together. He had 
one arm about her shoulder and was carrying her um- 
brella. The other arm was in violent motion; Miss 
Brewster’s hands were moving in the same manner. 
They were trying to talk and could not understand 
each other, so signs and gestures were necessary to 
convey their ideas. 

Here was a surprise and a mystery. Who was this 
strange man, who in a few hours had done something 
that all men of the earth had failed to do — to win the 
heart of Dorothy Brewster? What sort of a woman 
was she to repulse all the advances of the men of her 
own world, only to surrender completely to the first 
half-naked, brown-skinned savage she had met on the 
moon? Should I wake the others? No; the affairs of 
the heart are too sacred to expose. She need not know 
that I had seen her; I would jump to the ground and 
wait until they came nearer before calling my friends. 

We had all been awake for a long time and were 
busy examining the wreck of the Astronaut, when the 
strange couple finally arrived. They were now walk- 
ing. hand in hand and were almost upon us before we 
noticed them. We were too astonished to speak, as we 
looked at her strange companion. 

He looked more like an animated bronze statue of 
an ancient Greek' god than a man. His physique was 
faultless, his muscular development was marvelous. 
There was something about his face that instantly told 
me that we were in the presence of a superior being. 
I felt like a four-flusher in his presence and my com- 
panions, even the learned President Emeritus of Bel- 
mont, appeared abashed before him. 

At close range he did not appear to be the same 
savage we had seen trying to signal us with a grass 
torch some time ago. His dress was of the simplest 
type possible. It consisted of a single piece of a poorly- 
woven grass cloth, about a foot wide and twenty feet 
long. It was thrown, over his left shoulder, wrapped 
several times about his body, once around each thigh, 
and ending by being tied about his waist. His hair was 
long and crudely cut behind his ears, but his face was 
as smooth and beardless as a woman’s. He appeared 
to be a highly-cultured person, who had been depending 
entirely upon his own primitive resources and cunning 
for some time. 

Baklo 

^^’C'RIENDS,” spoke Miss Brewster, “I want you 

A to meet the Man in the Moon. Four years ago 
I saw him through my father’s telescope; but, until 
today, he has never seen nor heard of any of us. He 
does not know our language, but is learning it fast and 
we must learn his as soon as possible. He belongs to a 
race of men who live on the other side of the moon 
and we must get our airplanes ready and return him 
to his people. 

“When I first saw him he was marooned on the 
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desert bottom of the Sea of Serenity. I watched him 
as he walked hundreds of miles, suffering the agonies 
of death at every step until he reached Mount Despair. 

“I planned and financed this voyage for the primary 
purpose of rescuing him and I can not conceal the fact 
that my peace of mind, my future happiness and every- 
thing that makes life worth living depended upon the 
success of the expedition. It is the proudest moment 
of my life when I can stand before you and introduce 
Baklo, the Man in the Moon.” 

“Boys,” said Dr. Haverfield, “let’s give three rous- 
ing cheers for the plucky Miss Dorothy Brewster and 
three for Baklo !” 

When this was done, she led Baklo to Dr. Haver- 
field and repeated the words “Doctor Haverfield.” 
Baklo nodded and then Miss Brewster pointed to- 
ward Dr. Haverfield’s right hand. Baklo seized it in 
both of his and shook it with more sincerity, but less 
grace than any of our home town politicians. The 
same introduction and acknowledgment was given to 
each of us and we welcomed this strange man to our 
midst. 

Our efforts at walking amused him greatly; but he 
did not do anything to ridicule us, any more than we 
ridiculed his appearance. Winters and Lacey beckoned 
him inside the Astronaut , where they selected some 
clothing for him and remained with him to show him 
how to use it. When they did make an appearance some 
time later, Baklo looked like a different man; no one 
could now mistake him for a savage. 

While Baklo was dressing, Miss Brewster told Dr. 
Haverfield and me a long story of seeing this man 
marooned by a group of men who traveled in a spheri- 
cal ship. She showed us some pictures which she had 
formerly kept hidden and told of several trips she had 
secretly made to the Brewster Observatory after the 
telescope had been repaired, and of seeing Baklo and 
knowing that he was alive before we started. 

“But Miss Brewster,” said Dr. Haverfield, “there 
is one thing I want to ask: How did you master the 
art of walking on the moon so soon ?” 

“Ha! Ha!” she laughed: “Pardon my merriment, 
but I thought you fellows were capable of using your 
heads. It is very simple and you should be able to 
solve the problem yourself. Look at my shoes.” 

Her shoes had extra thick soles, fully two inches 
thick. A closer inspection showed that they were made 
of Jead! From her pockets she removed several heavy 
lead plates and the pack on her back contained more 
lead! __ 

“I though you would know enough to weight your- 
selves down, if you were too light to walk. But I have 
weights enough, shoes and all for each of you. I will 
get them for you as soon as Baklo finishes dressing, 
and maybe you .will be able to walk better.” 

“I admit that the joke is on us,” said Dr. Haverfield : 
“But there is still another question to ask. Within a 
few hours after your arrival, you have met a man to 
whom you have never been introduced. You went out 
alone to meet him and when you return, you act like 
two newly-weds! Is it a custom among the Selenites 
to fall in love at first sight? Or, did you consider it 
good form to use leap-year tactics and offer yourself 
to him?” 

“Dr. Haverfield! How absurd! You men are dread- 
fully stupid and very poor students of human nature. 
Is there any reason why the male should always be the 
aggressive sex? Is this always true among the lower 



animals? Now .that we are away from the earth, I 
will let you in on a little feminine secret. If I had 
ever dared to tell you this at home, and the other mem- 
bers of my sex found it out, my life would not be 
worth ninety-eight cents. 

“You men like to think you are the aggressive sex; 
you think you select the woman you want and by 
means of some magnetic qualities of your nature, you 
make her love you. Nine times out of ten, it is the 
lady herself who does the selecting and if she is clever 
enough, she will make you think you are chasing her 
and you will fall into her hands every time. As the 
poet says: ‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
’tis woman’s whole existence.’ So it would seem strange 
if she did not study the greatest thing in life and 
learn a lot of secret tricks of the trade. 

“Women at home spend hours trying to improve 
their appearance, for no other purpose than to make 
themselves attractive to your sex. But did you ever 
notice that, no matter how deeply a man is in love 
with any woman, he never gets anywhere if she does 
not want him to? Did you ever notice that if a woman 
tries hard enough she can soften the heart of any 
member of the brutal sex? I learned all these tricks 
by observation, but never practiced them at home for 
the simple reason that I never saw a man that I wanted. 
But when I did see the ‘only man’, through my father’s 
telescope, I determined to see what I could do with him. 

“Through your help, I crossed Nature’s greatest bar- 
rier. Today I made myself look my best and went to 
a place where I knew he would see me. After I had 
allowed him to admire me for an hour or more, without 
my seeing him of course, I decided it was time for 
action. Consequently, I managed to fall from a rock 
about the size of Plymouth Rock and fainted. I let him 
rescue me and kiss me twice before I decided to wake 
up and resist desperately. 

“He had a hard time subduing me and it was not 
until I saw that rock with one of you men sitting on 
the top of it that I let him know that I returned his 
affection. Just to make sure that he would not forget 
so soon, I fed him. All women will agree that the 
quickest and surest way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach; and Baklo has a great appetite for bar- 
becue sandwiches and apple pie. 

“During the next few hours I tried to explain that 
we were from the earth, but I do not yet know whether 
he believes it or not. When you get your shoes, we 
will all walk over to his cave in Mount Despair, where 
we will make our home until we can get those Moth 
planes ready for use.” 

CHAPTER X 
Baklo Goes to Work 

D URING a period equal to two terrestrial days 
and nights, we were busy carrying our food sup- 
_ plies and other baggage to a large cave in Mount 
Despair. There were times when we agreed that this 
cave was of artificial origin ; but there were also times 
when it appeared to be the work of nature. The en- 
trance was entirely artificial. A large arch built of 
enormous blocks of stone, resembling no stone that I 
had ever seen on the earth, supported two massive stone 
doors on hinges of some unknown substance that 
looked more like stone than metal. The masonry bore 
the evidence of extreme age ; they were probably very 
ancient when the Pyramids of Egypt were being built. 
For ages the cave had been the nocturnal haven of 
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birds and beasts of some unknown species and it was 
not until we were far from the entrance that a place 
was found fit for human habitation. Here, Baklo had 
by hard work and uncanny ability made a home and 
workshop for himself, using the primitive means at his 
disposal. By a knowledge of chemistry that mystified 
Winters, he had a method of extracting oil for lighting 
purposes from a tree that appeared to be similar to our 
pine family, although the resemblance was not too 
marked. From the same tree and other strange forms 
of vegetation, he produced a food that we thought was 
very unpalatable. This, together with what food had 
been left him by his persecutors had served to keep him 
alive and combined with water, constituted his entire 
food supply. He did not seem to relish his former 
bill of fare after he had a sample of the food prepared 
by Miss Brewster. Apple pie and barbecue pork sand- 
wiches pleased him immensely and even Miss Brewster 
found it impossible to get him to sample other food 
that might prove inferior. 

Somewhere near the cave, he had located deposits of 
ore from which, by a primitive means of smelting, he 
had fashioned tools, cooking utensils and strange but 
simple pieces of machinery. From the tough fibres of 
a lunar grass, he made threads which were later woven 
into cloth. The experiences of Robinson Crusoe were 
no more interesting than the handiwork of Baklo. 

He took a great interest in the objects within the 
Astronaut. The padded chairs were very strange to 
him. The airplane engines, which Lacey was trying 
to repair after the crash, aroused both his admiration 
and his contempt. Gasoline was unknown to him but, 
when he found that it could be used to make a light 
superior to his tree oil, he considered it very valuable. 
There was nothing about our explosives to arouse his 
interest; but the radio was the most interesting thing 
of all. 

Miss Brewster, who could make him understand 
better than the rest of us, tried to explain its use to 
him. He appeared to understand her and a delighted 
twinkle came to his eye as he began taking it apart. 
Since it could no longer be used for communication 
with the earth, we made no objections when he asked 
to take it to his own workshop for further study. 

M~iss Brewster and I helped him carry it to the cave, 
where he began work in earnest. All of our attempts 
to use it brought nothing but terrible squeals and 
screams of static which aroused the contempt of Baklo. 
He indicated that no radio should behave like that and 
began tearing out coil after coil, only to rewind them 
after a manner of his own. While Lacey, Winters and 
I were trying to repair the damage done to the airplane 
motors, Miss Brewster and Dr. Haverfield were watch- 
ing this lunar mechanic working with a terrestrial radio. 

The sunshine was so bright and hot that we found 
it inconvenient to work outside, so we were most always 
in cramped quarters inside the Astronaut. There were 
times when we were tempted to abandon the job as 
hopeless but, when we considered that it was the only 
thing we could depend on to get away from that lonely 
spot, we decided to exhaust every effort before we 
abandoned it. At times Baklo would come to us to 
see what we were doing, but he never remained very 
long. On one occasion he tried to make his wants 
known but we could not understand him. He asked 
to make a search himself, which he was permitted to 
do. I went with him to see that he did not get into 
trouble with the explosives. He searched for over an 



hour and at last found a small hand-bag that belonged 
to Lacey. He tried to open it; but it was locked, so 
we asked the owner thereof for the key. Lacey 
obligingly opened it for him and Baklo went into a 
frenzy of delight when he found three spools of fine 
insulated wire inside. Lacey indicated that he could 
have them, and Baklo broke all speed records in getting 
back to the cave and his own workshop. 

The sun was now close to the horizon and we knew 
that we would be unable to work after the long lunar 
night arrived. We decided to gather up all of our tools 
and place them inside the Astronaut and take only such 
things as we would need to the cave with us. When we 
started to the cave, Lacey remarked that the rubbish 
we had left near the rocket made it look as if the crash 
into Plymouth Rock had smashed it to pieces. 

The Rescue 

W HEN we reached the cave, Baklo was in a frenzy 
of delight. He had succeeded in making the 
receiving set work and was actually getting music from 
the loud speaker. At first I thought we were listening 
to a terrestrial station, but a strange unearthly strain 
of the music convinced me of my error. After spend- 
ing a few hours in sleep, Baklo began working with 
the sending apparatus. We became interested when 
we learned that he was trying to get in touch with his 
own people. Miss Brewster told us that, if we were 
able to communicate with them, there would be no 
necessity of repairing the planes. We then began help- 
ing Baklo ; but I doubt if we were of much assistance, 
since it required more time to tell us what to do than 
it took to do it himself. 

But at last his task was completed and he began 
talking into the microphone. Within a few minutes 
he was answered by a voice in his own language. He 
was delighted beyond all description as he began a con- 
versation with this unknown person somewhere on his 
own world. 

When the conversation ended about an hour later, 
he tried to tell us something. Miss Brewster inter- 
preted him as saying that his friends were coming, and 
we were all to leave the cave together in a lunar ship 
and go to his people on the other side of the rrtoon. 
Thinking it foolish to take all of our supplies with us, 
we each packed a hand-bag with some extra clothing, 
tooth-brushes and shaving outfits and waited for the 
arrival of the lunar ship. Dr. Haverfield said that it 
would take some time for the ship to arrive, since it 
would probably have to come from a distance of half- 
way around the moon. He told us that it was of the 
utmost importance that we dress in our best for our 
first appearance among a strange people. Baklo was 
surprised and amused when he saw us lather our faces 
and shave. He showed his own face which was as 
smooth as that of a woman. There was no evidence of 
a beard, so shaving was unknown to him. 

Every few minutes he would go to the microphone 
and speak a few words, but it was several hours before 
he received the expected message that filled him with 
excitement. He hastened to fill an extra lamp and 
carry it to the entrance of the cave. This was a crude 
sort of a beacon to guide the rescuing party to the cave. 

It was now about twenty-four hours after the lunar 
sunset and the night was very beautiful. The earth 
was but little more than half "full and it occupied the 
same place in the sky that it had ever since our arrival. 
Its diameter was about four times that of the moon 
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as seen from the earth, and it appeared much brighter 
than the moon had ever done. Because of its larger 
size, the earth at this phase was flooding the surface 
of the moon with a soft light about eight times as 
bright as moonlight. The night was cool and pleasant ; 
the thermometer registered sixty degrees, which was 
quite a contrast to the intense heat of the lunarday. 

The sky was as black as it had ever been during our 
journey through space; the stars looked like millions 
of diamonds set in a sea of ebony and the constellations 
were exactly the same as they had always been when 
seen from the earth; although each star was much 
brighter and had forgotten how to twinkle. But the 
most beautiful object in the heavens was the earth. No 
land was visible, nothing but clouds and water which 
we thought a part of the Pacific Ocean. The clouds 
only added to the beauty and the brightness; but one 
spot of the unclouded surface seemed to be afire ! This 
incandescent spot in mid-ocean, just north of the equa- 
tor, was almost blinding. Dr. Haverfield said it was a 
reflection of the sun’s rays; a small image of the sun, 
mirrored in the waters of the spherical surface. 

CHAPTER XI 
Destruction of the Cave 

W HILE we were admiring the beauties of our 
world, Baklo sighted the lights from the ships 
_ from his own world. Frantically waving his 
torch, he attracted their attention and they signaled in 
return. There were five spherical ships, which were 
now quite visible in the “earthlight”. The largest was 
fully two hundred feet in diameter, while the others 
were but a little smaller. They traveled in an orderly 
formation, the largest occupying the position of honor 
in the center. Their formation resembled that of four 
soldiers conducting a military prisoner to his execu- 
tion. They were propelled by some mysterious un- 
known force, and were as silent as the rocks around us. 

When they had approached to a point above us, they 
stopped and the largest sphere settled slowly to the 
ground. Searchlights from the four spheres above 
were turned on us and we now heard excited shouting 
from each sphere. 

“This must be the welcoming committee,” said Dr. 
Haverfield: “It did not seem strange that our de- 
parture was celebrated when we left home, but this is 
quite a surprise. I do not see how I can make a speech 
to someone who does not understand our language, but 
I don’t see how I can get out of it.” 

“Zerko Baklo telo ka doonel! Zerko Baklo telo ka 
doonel!” came the shouts from the spheres. 

“What are they trying to say ?” asked Dr. Haverfield. 
“It sounds to me as if the cheers are for Baklo 
instead of us. I can distinguish his name, but that is 
all I can understand. Probably you had better save 
that speech of yours until it is asked for, Dr. Haver- 
field,” I answered. 

At last the cheering came to a stop and Baklo ad- 
dressed them in a loud voice. We could not understand 
his speech, but instead of cheers when he had finished, 
there was nothing but silence. Soon we heard a loud 
voice giving orders. A door of the lower sphere opened 
and Baklo conveyed the idea to us that we were to go 
inside. He then hurried back to the cave and closed 
the heavy stone doors at the entrance and joined us 
in the sphere. He then closed the door through which 
we had entered and we found ourselves alone in a single 



room that had no doors leading to any other part of 
the sphere. The only entrance or exit to our room was 
the glass door leading to the outside, and a glass win- 
dow in the floor. 

The sphere now rose to a height of several hundred 
feet and remained suspended in midair, in the midst 
of her four escorts. Powerful lights from all the 
spheres were trained on the entrance of the cave we 
had just left. Another powerful beam was directed 
toward the massive doors and a smoke began rising 
from them. The stone soon became red-hot under this 
powerful beam. This ray of heat was then directed 
to the ground for hundreds of feet around the entrance, 
which was now heated almost to the melting point. 
Another, more powerful beam was directed to the rocks 
high above the entrance, which were melted and allowed 
to flow down over the stone doors, hiding them com- 
pletely under a mass of molten rock. 

This did not meet with my approval at all : because 
there were several things inside that cave that I wanted 
and now there were no possible hopes of ever getting 
them. We had but two small cartons of cigarettes and 
three men who smoked. When our supply was ex- 
hausted, the results would be terrible. 

When the work of destruction was completed, the 
fleet rose to a height of about three or four miles and 
began moving swiftly toward the west. We soon en- 
tered daylight and the speed began to increase. Look- 
ing out the windows, we saw the surface of the dead 
world moving along below us. Miss Brewster pointed 
out several familiar objects, but within a few hours, 
we were in a region with which she was not familiar, 
the side of our satellite that is never turned toward the 
earth. To one who knew nothing about lunar geog- 
raphy, no difference could be noted between the two 
hemispheres; but Miss Brewster was delighted with 
the new scenery. 

The earth was now below the horizon and the sun 
was far in the opposite side of the sky. We had 
traveled almost half way around the little world. As 
the sun neared the horizon, our speed was checked and 
the fleet came to a stop before we entered the shadow 
of the moon. 

We soon received the strangest vision that ever met 
human eyes. If our ancestors before the days of 
Columbus could have seen it, they would have said 
that they had come to the edge of the world. The 
rocky surface came abruptly to an end. Far below, 
in Stygian darkness, nothing could be seen. The 
spheres remained suspended motionless in midair for 
several hours, waiting for the sun to rise high enough 
in the sky to illuminate the great abyss below us. The 
shadows shortened slowly and soon we saw something 
below us that looked like an ice-covered lake. 

That was exactly what it proved to be, a lake that 
froze to a great depth during the long night and prob- 
ably boiled during the long day. We were of the opin- 
ion that there was a city down there in which Baklo’s 
people lived. Since all craters on the moon are cir- 
cular in form, Dr. Haverfield advanced the idea that 
this depression was circular also and was probably a 
thousand miles or more across. We could make no 
estimation of its depth, as we could now see far beyond 
the frozen lake, another vast abyss becoming visible 
under the rays of the rising sun. 

The spheres slowly began to descend to the bottom 
and soon another plain, far below the level of the 
frozen lake, came into view. It was covered with 
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evergreen trees, planted in rows like an orchard ; it was 
very beautiful under the rays of the rising sun. At 
last the spheres settled above a great hole about a 
thousand or more feet in diameter, probably of artificial 
origin. The walls were marble, which was now illumi- 
nated by strange lights, making it look like a terrestrial 
landscape on a cloudy day. One by one, the spheres 
entered this tunnel and we traveled for hours before 
our sphere finally stopped and Baklo signaled us to 
get out. 

Prisoners! 

B AKLO led the way through a beautiful marble 
passageway to a room made of the same material, 
fully two hundred feet square. When we entered this 
room, the door behind us closed of its own free will 
and none of our efforts could open it. We were pris- 
oners ! But for what reason ? 

As I recalled Miss Brewster’s story of seeing Baklo 
marooned on the desert sea-bottom, the thought came 
to me that he was a professional criminal and his aban- 
donment had been a legal punishment. When he called 
to them over the radio, they had probably decided to 
imprison him as well as his companions until they 
could decide what to do with him. He appeared to be 
highly pleased by his imprisonment; but there are a 
certain class of people who really enjoy being in jail. 
No doubt, Baklo belongs to a class similar to that. At 
this time, he is the only Selenite we have seen; when 
we see the others, they may be as much superior to 
him as he seems to be to us. If that is the case, what 
will be their opinion of us? 

We were all very sleepy, but did not trust ourselves 
to go to sleep. It was decided to let Lacey stay awake 
while we slept, but he promised to call us if anything 
unusual developed. When Baklo saw us sleeping, he 
came to us with a box full of some drug resembling 
aspirin. Following his example, we each swallowed 
one and the effect was marvelous. We were no longer 
sleepy, but felt as if we had just finished a good night 
of restful and natural sleep. Here was something very 
great indeed; why waste time sleeping when one can 
get refreshed in so short a- time? Winters said there 
was a fortune in that prescription for the concentrated 
sleep tablets, if we could get back to the earth with it. 
*Miss Brewster said she had seen Baklo using this drug 
when he was struggling with his burden on the Sea of 
Serenity four years before. 

The food served us was a prison diet if there ever 
was one. It consisted of water and a dry cake that 
was very flat and tasteless. It proved to be very 
nourishing, but I disliked it from the start; and now, 
after three months with nothing else to eat, I hate the 
sight of it and eat it only to keep from starving. Our 
cigarettes did not last very long; Lacey, Winters and 
I are almost ready to commit murder for a smoke. 
Fortunately for them, Dr. Haverfield and Miss Brew- 
ster have never smoked, and are spared the suffering 
of being without the soothing effects of nicotine. 

Every few hours Baklo talks with some one by 
means of the radio, but we have no idea of what it is 
all about. There is a small screen attached to the 
radio in which we can see the face of the person to 
whom he is talking. It is some sort of a television 
apparatus, but it does not look much like the television 
sets of the earth. There is another device located in 
our prison, which we believe to be a television sending 
device ; but of this we are not certain. 



Miss Brewster is learning the Selenite language, but 
the rest of us are not making much progress with it. 
I have studied several foreign languages in school. I 
never mastered them, but they were easy to learn com- 
pared to this outlandish lingo of the moon. There is 
nothing about it that compares with any language of 
the earth. Miss Brewster is working as hard as she 
can to learn the language, but the rest of us do not have 
much of a chance, as she monopolizes all the instruc- 
tion. 

To pass away the time, I have written this brief 
account of our voyage; but it is doubtful if it will ever 
be read. These Selenites can not read it, and it is 
doubtful if they will let us return to the earth with it. 
It is now complete, up to date and I must wait for 
something else to happen before I can write any more. 
We have lost all reckoning of time. There is no day 
and no night here ; everything is always illuminated by 
that strange light, whose origin we can not find. There 
are no light bulbs, no flames, no visible source of light, 
but tire entire room is as light as the great outdoors of 
the earth on a cloudy day. Dr. Haverfield says the 
lighting system is perfect. It probably does seem so 
to one who is not suffering for a puff of smoke from 
a Camel. 

Adjoining our large room, are several smaller rooms 
which seem to have been cut out of the solid marble. 
These are used as our private rooms. Another room 
in which there is running water, we use for a lavatory. 
But in the ceiling of the large room (or Bull-Pen, as 
I call it) there is an outlet. In the exact center of this 
outlet, there is a small luminous object that is continu- 
ally sending off small sparks. I believe that, if I can 
get past it and follow this passageway to its end, it 
will lead out of this accursed place. I have reached the 
point where I am willing to risk anything to get out. 
Our last safety-razor blade was discarded three weeks 
ago and we men from the earth are running around 
here with beards that are a disgrace to civilization. 

Miss Brewster is the only one of our original party 
who is perfectly contended. She and Baklo are to- 
gether continually and they enjoy the company of each 
other very much. He tells her that marriage is not 
the same kind of an institution that it is back home ; 
and certain difficulties must be overcome before they 
can ever marry. 

PART THREE 

[The Narrative of Dr. Wm. H. Haverfield, A.M., Ph.D., 
President Emeritus of Belmont University. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And, softly, to the listening Earth, 

Relates the story of her birth: 

While all the stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

—Addison (1672-1719). 

CHAPTER I 
In Prison 

S INCE our return to Mother Earth, I have been 
constantly besieged by the gentlemen of the press 
for a detailed story of our visit to our sister 
world, the Moon. A number of garbled accounts have 
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already been published, which we have not yet had the 
opportunity to confirm or deny. The purpose of this 
manuscript is to correct any erroneous impressions that 
may have been given to the public, as well as to prevent 
these false reports from hindering the great work just 
ahead of us. It is generally known that we have had 
communications with the administration at Washing- 
ton, the nature of which will be revealed as soon as 
the public learns enough of the facts to form an intel- 
ligent opinion. 

This narrative is being written for the general pub- 
lic ; but, in the near future, I hope to release a number 
of articles for the scientific world. Volumes can be 
written on the subject of Interplanetary History but 
in this manuscript I expect to incorporate only a few 
of the most vital events, which have had a direct in- 
fluence on our entire race, as well as a direct bearing 
on our story. Lunar science makes our own look like 
the work of amateurs. Terrestrial scientists have done 
but little more than penetrate the surface of such sub- 
jects as chemistry, surgery and countless other scien- 
tific subjects. The music of the Lunarites can put our 
greatest symphonies to shame, while their mechanical 
achievements make our modern factories look like a 
blacksmith shop of fifty years ago. I can not hope to 
give all these things a deserved description in this 
manuscript; they are merely mentioned here to give 
the reader an idea of the greater things to come. 

Only three of the five passengers of the Astronaut 
have returned: Cyrus Lacey, Lester Winters and the 
writer of this narrative. Miss Dorothy Brewster did 
not choose to return. Her many friends and admirers 
will be pleased to learn that she is now married to a 
certain handsome young Selenite, of whom you have 
already heard. They will also be glad to join with the 
Selenites in wishing this couple all the happiness in 
two worlds. 

But the greatest surprise we have to offer concerns 
George L. Davis. Those who enjoyed his writings 
while the Astronaut was being built, as well as his story 
of the actual voyage, may think it strange that he had 
no desire to return to his native world. But the reason 
for this decision, announced just as preparations were 
being made for our return, is easy to understand. The 
young man is in love, but that is not the excuse he 
gave for not returning. He wants to finish the course 
of studies prescribed for all the young men and women 
of the moon, before they are qualified for citizenship. 
Furthermore, he is expected to translate a certain ter- 
restrial literary production into the language of the 
Selenites at once, and to work with me in a great task 
to be described later in this narrative. 

In the last paragraphs of his narrative which I have 
read, he told of his dissatisfaction with the food and 
treatment received in what he described as a prison. 
His greatest complaint was caused by an abnormal de- 
sire for a cigarette. Lacey and Winters were also 
suffering for cigarettes ; but because neither Miss 
Brewster, Baklo nor I used tobacco, we sympathized 
with the boys but could not feel their pain. 

At that time our knowledge of the Selenite language 
was inadequate to understand Baklo’s attempts to ex- 
plain the purpose of our confinement. Davis had the 
impression that we were being treated like criminals 
and was filled with possible plans for escape. But even 
though we could not understand Baklo, we could see 
that as long as he was satisfied, there was no cause for 
alarm. After Davis had completed his manuscript, his 



enforced idleness caused his nervousness and restless- 
ness to increase. Our efforts to cheer him up failed 
and, for a time, it began to look as though he might 
lose his mind. 

In the ceiling, of our underground prison, was a 
ventilator for the outlet of foul air ; and in the center 
of this ventilator, there was a small luminous object, 
the nature of which we could not understand. Davis 
thought we could escape through the tube of the venti- 
lator and fight our way to freedom. We did not ap- 
prove of the plan, while Baklo tried to warn us to keep 
our distance and let this mysterious thing alone. 

Davis ignored the warning and attempted to make 
his escape alone. He received a severe burn from this 
luminous object ; which not only put a stop to all plans 
of escape, but almost resulted in the complete loss of 
his right arm and hand. Baklo communicated with 
unseen friends by means of a device answering the 
purpose of a telephone, and obtained the necessary 
remedies for Davis’ bums. But it was not until our 
release, and after Davis hadTeceived the services of the 
skilled Selenite surgeons, that full recovery was pos- 
sible. Upon our release, he was taken to a hospital 
and was separated from us for some time while taking 
the treatment that finally resulted in his complete 
recovery. 

Under Observation 

S OME time after the injury of Davis, Miss Brew- 
ster explained that she and Baklo were making a 
Selenite-English dictionary, for the purpose of better 
mutual understanding. Her task was a difficult thing 
to do, inasmuch as the two languages have nothing in 
common. 

Miss Brewster would speak an English word and, 
by means of gestures, explain its meaning to Baklo, 
who would give her the Selenite word for the same 
thing. She would then write the word and spell the 
Lunar equivalent in English characters. Baklo would 
then write the same word in his own language, and 
spell the English word in Lunar characters. They 
spent their entire time at this task during the period 
of our imprisonment, or as I should say, the period of 
our quarantine. 

To keep up our morale during our quarantine, we 
often sang; among our favorites was “Over the Hills 
Comes the Sunrise.” We had a lot of fun teach- 
ing Baklo to sing it in English. And in spite of his 
difficulty with a certain high note, he never seemed to 
tire of it. While the two were working on the dic- 
tionary, when either showed signs of tiring, this song 
revived them and made their work a .pleasure. 

As soon as they could understand each other enough 
to carry on a conversation, Baklo explained the pur- 
pose of our confinement. In the remote past, the Selen- 
ites had made voyages to the earth and discovered in 
our atmosphere as well as everything on our planet a 
strange form of life — bacteria — disease germs of count- 
less varieties. By sad experience, they had learned the 
effect of these organisms on the human body qnd were 
determined to keep them out of the Selenite world, 
which was entirely free from all kinds of disease. 
When news of our arrival reached them, they feared 
that we had brought with us all manner of loathsome 
diseases. The spheres, which had been sent to rescue 
us, were ordered to close up the entrance of the cave 
in Mt. Despair, and use a heat ray to destroy any 
bacteria that might be present in the vicinity. 

In order to keep us isolated from the Selenite popu- 
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lation, we had been brought to our present quarters in 
a separate cell of the sphere. The machine that had 
been the undoing of George Davis was a sort of a 
death-ray, designed for the purpose of applying heat to 
all forms of life that came within a certain radius, and 
thus destroying them. It was situated inside the outlet 
of the ventilator, for the purpose of killing any micro- 
scopic organisms that might escape from our bodies, 
as they left the room with the foul air. The air that 
we breathed did not enter the room through a ventila- 
tor of the terrestrial kind ; but was manufactured from 
a liquid by another peculiar machine within the room. 
An odorless chemical which acted as a disinfectant was 
mixed with the air; as we breathed this preparation, 
our bodies were cleansed of all disease germs. This 
process could not be completed within a few hours, nor 
a few weeks. In fact about twenty lunar days, or nine- 
teen terrestrial months, passed before we were per- 
mitted to leave our quarters. By this time Dorothy 
and Baklo could converse quite freely, and the rest of 
us had a working knowledge of the Selenite language. 

Every move we made during this time was observed 
by scientists studying us by means of radio and tele- 
vision. Lunar microphones picked up every sound we 
uttered; and we were surprised to learn, upon our 
release, that certain Selenites could use our language 
almost as well as we could use theirs. 

Our clothing had been replaced, as fast as it was 
worn out, by new garments of the same color and pat- 
tern, although the material was not the same. We 
learned later that it is made from some synthetic fibre, 
of which they have several varieties, ranging from a 
silky cloth, fine as a spider web, to a coarse canvas, too 
tough to cut with an ordinary knife. Their own gar- 
ments are somewhat similar to our own, but no time 
will be taken in describing them, because no two Selen- 
ites dress exactly alike. Several volumes could be filled 
with descriptions of their styles and manner of dress 
and still there would be enough left over to keep the 
designers of New York and Paris busy imitating them 
for years to come. On the earth, it is seldom that one 
sees two women dressed exactly alike. On the moon, 
the men are just as fastidious; and the Selenite women 
are even more so. 

Our food, as George Davis has described it, was 
nothing more than a flat, tasteless cake, very unsatis- 
fying to the palate, but highly nutritious. Small cakes 
weighing scarecly two ounces for each of us, wrapped 
in thin paper, came down a small chute at intervals of 
about six hours. These cakes contain in its correct 
proportions what their scientists consider to be every 
element required by the human body. 

Rejuvenated 1 

B AKLO explained that we would be expected to 
undergo a surgical operation as soon as we were 
removed from our quarters. He said that all of our 
bodily organs would be completely overhauled, certain 
detrimental glands removed and foreign growths sub- 
stituted; which would prevent aging and wearing out 
of the tissues, and keep our bodies in a youthful condi- 
tion. As a result of these operations at certain inter- 
vals, as well as from correct diet and the absence of 
detrimental microbes, the life of the Selenites is from 
900 to 1400 years, unless they meet with accidents. 

I shall not describe this operation, because I know 
nothing about it. We were unconscious while it hap- 
pened, and were kept in a state of suspended anima- 



tion for a period of three lunar days afterward, while 
we were recovering from the effects of it. When we 
were permitted to come to our senses, we felt entirely 
well in every way. Though I am but fifty-six years 
of age, I was considered old when we left the earth; 
but, after this operation, I looked and felt like a youth 
of eighteen or twenty. My gray hair had disappeared 
and a new crop of blond hair, such as I had in my 
youth, was growing on my head, including the spot that 
had been bald for over twenty years. Our beards had 
disappeared and our faces were as smooth as that of 
any woman. Since this operation, it has not been 
necessary to shave. 

We had found the mythical “Fountain of Youth,” 
for which mankind has longed for centuries. I can 
not describe my emotions, when I came to my senses 
and found myself again young in body and still old 
in experience. I had reached the point in life where 
I considered myself almost no longer useful. I now 
thought I was better equipped to do things than any 
of my fellow earthlings. How I longed to return to 
Belmont and take up my duties where I had left off. 
I would be the envy of all my old colleagues, who were 
facing the day when their age would disqualify them 
for further usefulness. 

I could see a distinct change in my personality. I 
had taken pride in the dignity of age. I was now 
a young man with the prospects of a long and prom- 
ising career before me. In my new life, I would be 
able to foresee many mistakes and dangers that had 
caused me considerable trouble in the past and I could 
scarcely wait to get back home and begin my life anew. 
Thoughts and dreams of my youth, that had long been 
abandoned, returned to my mind. Mischief and boyish 
pranks were trying to gain supremacy over my habits 
of age and dignity ; but my former experience told me 
which emotions should be suppressed, and which should 
be cultivated. 

It was our desire to travel and explore the many 
mysteries which were evidently to be found on this 
little world. When I explained this wish to Baklo, he 
told me that plans had already been discussed, and 
probably adopted, for our entertainment and education 
to qualify us for citizenship. 

“But we do not care to qualify for citizenship; we 
have no intentions of spending our lives here. We 
want to return to the earth, just as soon as we have 
seen the wonders of your world,” I replied. 

“How do you intend to make the return voyage?” 
he asked. 

“In the Astronaut, the rocket in which we came. 
With the aid of your mechanics, it can be recondi- 
tioned for the return trip.” 

“Your Astronaut is completely destroyed. Every- 
thing you brought with you, with the exception of those 
supplies which we carried into the cave at Mt. Despair, 
was destroyed by our heat rays. It was decided to take 
no chances of your bringing disease to our world.” 

“But you can help us to construct another rocket,” 
I replied. 

“Yes, we could do that, or we could give you one of 
our own space flyers; but we have no intention of 
doing anything of the kind.” 

“Why not?” 
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“That will be explained to you in due time ; probably 
before the day passes. An interview with our Zerko 
and the Buzerks is being arranged for you.” 

“What is a Zerko and a Buzerk?” 

“A Zerko is the supreme ruler of our world. A 
Buzerk is elected by a smaller group of 100,000 citi- 
zens as their sub-ruler. The Buzerks are also advisors 
and assistants to the Zerko. They meet with him when 
he calls them, and together they make plans and laws 
for the welfare of the citizens. Each Bufcerk has a 
number of assistants who see that the laws are obeyed 
in his community,” he explained. 

“Why are we to meet with your Zerko and Buzerks ? 
What do they want with us?” 

“That is for them to tell you. Zerko Tarkomas has 
commanded his Buzerks to meet in the council cham- 
ber ; and we will go there to meet them just as soon as 
their preliminary conference is ended.” 

“What sort of a person is Zerko Tarkomas?’* 

Baklo Revealed 

B AKLO smiled as he answered: “Zerko Tarkomas 
has been our ruler for almost five hundred years. 
If he lives ten years longer, according to our ancient 
laws, he must abdicate the throne to his lawful suc- 
cessor. No Zerko can reign for more than five hun- 
dred years. The reign of Tarkomas has been distin- 
guished by arousing the citizens to a greater interest 
in science. Narratives and fiction have long been pop- 
ular, but science was considered mental drudgery by 
many. Tarkomas combined fiction with science and 
made the study of the latter a pleasure. He induced 
writers to produce this type of literature ; but does not 
permit them to use anything but correct scientific prin- 
ciples, although there is no limit to imagination in the 
fictitious element. Scientific principles learned in this 
manner remain long after the story is forgotten and 
as a result, the entire population has developed a greater 
desire for scientific knowledge than has ever existed 
in our history. With a scientific populace, our prog- 
ress has been greater during his reign than that of 
any other period during the last quarter of a million 
years. 

“Tarkomas is loved by all his people, and it is with 
regret that they see his reign draw to a close. But it 
may surprise you to learn that Zerko Tarkomas is my 
father and I am heir to the throne. 

“Medo, my uncle, had visions of acquiring the 
throne. I stood in his way ; so he planned to have me 
kidnapped and killed. He used his influence to release 
a number of criminals, who promised to assist him 
in his plans. As a result, I was kidnapped and ma- 
rooned on the desert, which you call the Sea' of 
Serenity. Dorothy saw them leave me with a small 
amount of provisions, to prolong my suffering, before 
I should die from exposure to the hostile forces of 
Nature. I determined to use every ounce of power 
I possessed to defeat Medo’s plans and bring him to 
justice. Dorothy saw me struggle across the desert to 
the cave in Mount Despair, and you know the story 
of my rescue. 

"After our return and the story of Medo’s crime 
was made known, he was punished. It was solely 
through the efforts of his brother, Zerko Tarkomas, 
that he was not put to death. The reign of Tarkomas 
has been entirely free from this sort of punishment; 
so it was decided to place him in solitary confinement 



until I succeed my father on the throne, when it shall 
be my duty and privilege to pronounce sentence. It 
had been my intention to deal severely with him; but 
Dorothy has convinced me that no pleasure can come 
to me through his suffering. 

“Although he did not know it at the time, Medo has 
done me a great favor. As soon as I was given up for 
dead, he married my wife; this makes me free to select 
a wife of my own choice. The Supreme Council has 
the power to select the wife of the heir to the throne, 
in order to keep our finest blood in the royal family; 
but they are entitled to dictate only one choice. Her 
marriage to Medo makes me free; but the Supreme 
Council must approve the second marriage. As you 
no doubt suspect. Miss Dorothy Brewster is my choice ; 
but the Supreme Council does not favor a woman of 
an inferior race as the Queen of Dunel. It remains to 
be seen what the result will be.” 

“Who said Dorothy Brewster was of an inferior 
race?” I asked in indignation. 

“That fact can not be denied. Our race has been 
civilized for over a hundred thousand years ; but your 
own can not boast of a written language in your 
entire world that is more than five thousand years old.” 
“Does that imply that we are of an inferior race ?” 
“Intellectually, it certainly does. Physically, there is 
a question ; our powers of endurance are greater than 
yours, but your muscular power is greater than ours. 
But for that matter, \ye have animals that have more 
powerful muscles than ourselves ; except in sport, mus- 
cular power does not mean much on Dunel.’ 

“That may all be true, but I do not enjoy hearing 
our race spoken of as inferior to any other. I’ll tell 
your Supreme Council a few things if they insult us 
like that. Dorothy Brewster is good enough for anyone 
and I’ll prove it to them if I ever get the chance!” 
“You had better control your emotions, my friend. 
The Supreme Council is very powerful, and there are 
some among them who favor destroying you because 
of the warlike tendencies of your race. Any outburst 
of anger on your part may prove disastrous to your 
entire party. My father and all the citizens of Dunel 
are very grateful to you for rescuing me. They will 
do everything within their power to repay you, pro- 
vided you are not considered dangerous to our people. I 
assure you that I will do all that I can for you ; but as 
the future Zerko of my people, I owe everything to 
them. Anything that I do must be done for the best 
interests of my own world.” 

* * * * 

It was some time later that Dorothy came to me with 
the message that our entire party was commanded 
to appear before the King of Dunel, within a period 
of four diros.* We were to assemble at our former 
prison and be conducted to the Council Chambers. 

At the appointed time and place, we were met by 
Baklo, who informed us that he was to conduct us to 
the Council Chambers. He and Dorothy led the way 
through a long passageway for almost half a mile, 
after which we entered an elevator and rose to another 
level, about a thousand feet higher. After a short wait, 
there arrived a car which resembled a small street car, 
although it was suspended from a single overhead 
track. This car, we later learned, is the equivalent of 
our own passenger trains, used only for long-distance 
travel. But on this occasion, since there was royalty in 
our party, we were the only passengers, 

* See Next Page, footnote. 
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After traveling for about three hours through an 
illuminated tunnel, the car came to a stop. Then we 
entered another tunnel and descended to a much lower 
level. After a short walk through beautiful passage- 
ways, we entered a small anteroom and were directed 
to sit down on a marble bench, carved from the solid 
marble wall, and wait until we were asked to enter the 
royal presence of the king. 

CHAPTER II 
The King of Dunel 

T HE Council Chamber was a large, palatial room, 
almost circular in shape, about 150 feet in diam- 
eter. It had the appearance of being carved out of a 
solid block of marble. In the center of the room was 
an enclosure about twenty feet in diameter, with a 
marble railing around it ; within this was a large mar- 
ble table, around which a small group of men were 
seated. At the head of the table was a man with a 
purple robe about his shoulders. There was about him 
an invisible something that gave him the appearance 
of being very old and at the same time despite his white 
hair quite young. He was the very personification of 
dignity and power ; his features reminded me of a mar- 
ble statue of a Roman emperor I had once seen. This 
was Zerko Tarkomas, the King of the Moon and the 
father of Baklo, who now took his seat at the right of 
his king. 

The other men af the table were his most intimate 
advisers, or as we might say, the Cabinet. Outside the 
central enclosure, in circular rows of seats, were the 
Buzerks, men who were now acting as a parliament 
or congress; though, outside the Council Chambers, 
their office was comparable to that of a governor or 
mayor, for each was a ruler over a community of ap- 
proximately 100,000 citizens. The seats at the end of 
the table in the center were reserved for us. I was 
directed to the middle seat, with Miss Brewster at my 
right and Lacey and Winters at my left. 

Baklo was the first to speak. As he rose to his feet, 
cheers and applause sounded throughout the hall. This 
was his first appearance in the Council Chamber since 
his abduction almost six years before. When the cheers 
finally ended, he made a short address; which I shall 
not attempt to repeat because I did not understand half 
he said. As his speech came to a close, he asked each 
of us to rise to our feet and be introduced to the Su- 
preme Council. Loud applause greeted each of us as 
we were introduced ; but as Miss Brewster rose to her 
feet, the cheers and applause became a deafening roar. 
This was her first public appearance before the Sel- 
enites, and the enthusiasm with which she was greeted 
will be remembered as one of the outstanding events 
of my life — even if I live to be a thousand years old. 

When the applause finally ended, Baklo spoke to us 
in English. He first introduced his father, Zerko Tar- 
komas, the ruler of the entire moon. The cabinet was 

* “The Big Menace.” 

* The Diro (see preceding page) is a unit in the measurement of time. 
Its value can be obtained from the following table in which the approxi- 
mate terrestrial equivalents are given: 

Ten Mosdirs make one Soldir, which is equivalent to 2.36 terrestrial 
seconds. 

Ten Soldirs make one Kindir, which is equivalent to 23.6 seconds. 

Ten Kindirs make one Isdir, which is equivalent to 3 minutes, 56.06 
seconds. 

Ten Isdirs make one Dir, which fa equivalent to 39 minutes, 20.6 
seconds. 

Ten Dirs make one Diro, which is equivalent to 0 hrs., 3 3 min., 25.9 
seconds. 



then introduced separately; but, since there were one 
thousand Buzerks assembled, they were introduced en 
masse. Baklo then explained that the purpose of the 
meeting was to give Zerko Tarkomas an opportunity 
to interview the guests who had entered his world. 
This was the first time in Lunar history that visitors 
from another planet had thrust themselves upon this 
peaceful world ; and it was only natural that we should 
be interviewed by the Zerko, in the presence of the 
Supreme Council. 

The interview was rather difficult, as neither the 
Zerko nor his visitors could speak each other’s lan- 
guage. Dorothy and Baklo acted as interpreters and 
neither was completely master of the language of the 
other. At times, it was necessary for them to hold a 
private consultation of their own before a sentence 
could be correctly interpreted. This interview was 
rather lengthy ; when Lacey and Winters read it, they 
will say that I have hit only on the high places. 

“My son tells me that you have come from our 
neighbor world, which we call Barlenkoz.* Why did 
you come here?” This was the first question from 
Zerko Tarkomas. 

“We came to test our invention, the astronautical 
rocket, and to search for knowledge regarding our satel- 
lite. Miss Dorothy Brewster had learned that your 
world had an atmosphere and was capable of support- 
ing life; but we others did not know until our arrival 
that there was a race of human beings here. Miss 
Brewster proposed and financed the expedition for the 
primary purpose of rescuing your son, whom she had 
seen marooned on the desert; but we never knew or 
suspected this until Baklo was introduced to us.” 

“You say you come to search for knowledge regard- 
ing your ‘satellite.’ What is a ‘satellite ?’ ” 

Dorothy and Baklo, after a consultation of their own, 
supplied the definition, which did not seem to meet 
with the approval of the Supreme Council. 

“Is it your custom to regard our world as a small 
body, with no other excuse for its existence than to 
run in little circles around your big Barlenkoz?” 

“No scientific theories have ever been formulated 
concerning the purpose of the existence of your world ; 
the only purpose it has ever served for us is to furnish 
reflected light to our world at night. Our scientists be- 
lieved your world incapable of supporting life until 
Miss Brewster made the discovery.” 

Without knowing it, I had insulted the moon, its 
king and all of his ! subjects. I should have known that 
any intelligent man is patriotic enough to love his coun- 
try and his own world ; this unintentional insult at the 
beginning of our interview was a very thoughtless pro- 
cedure. 

“I feel that it is my duty to inform you that our 
world does not run in circles around yours; the two 
revolve around their common center of gravity. Since 
Barlenkoz has stolen our oceans, and even our original 
atmosphere, it is doubtful if your race could endure 
on our world for even one dirdir! They could not 

Ten Diros make one Dirumo, which is equivalent to 2 days, 17 hrs., 34 
tnin., 19.1 seconds. 

Ten Dirumos make one Dirdir, which is equivalent to 27 days, 7 hrs., 
43 min., 11.04 seconds. 

One dirdir is the moon’s sidereal period, the lunar day. 

The number of dirdirs in the year is not constant, as the value of 
the year varies. Generally speaking, a lunar year is equivalent to one 
terrestrial year; but the Selenites estimate the value of the year as the 
time required for the moon to make one complete journey around the sun, 
irrespective of her position in her orbit around the earth. Fifty lunar 
years will average the same as fifty terrestrial years; but each separate 
year may vary to the extent of several terrestrial days or half that 
number of dirumos. — W. H. H. 
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“I am sorry I did not give your world the respect to 
which it is entitled. But our people are very ignorant 
as to conditions here; I merely gave you the popular 
terrestrial conception of Dunel. I am indeed sorry and 
offer you my apologies.” 



The Zerko Denounces 



<<TTTE will forgive you; but please •emember that 
VY we love our little world and our people feel 
a deep and deserved hatred toward Barlenkoz. Let 
us proceed: Do your friends know that you arrived 
in safety? Have you communicated with them?” 
“Unless our arrival was observed from the Brewster 
Observatory, where the only telescope of sufficient size 
is located, they know nothing of our arrival. Our 
radio is useless at that distance, hence communication 
is impossible.” 

“If it were known that your voyage was made in 
Safety, would others follow?” 

“I believe they would.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“Exploration and adventure, to search for rare min- 
erals and probably to make their homes here.” 

“What do you mean by adventure? Would they 
make war upon us?” 

beds and condensed into one 
that swept around the little world 
it turned on its axis. 



endure for one isdir, if it were not for the protection 
given by the superior intellect of a greater race!” 
Zerko Tarkomas was making an attempt to control 
his rage; but the insult had been too great. 



“No war will be made without cause. Our govern- 
ment never makes war until forced to do so.” 
Tarkomas spoke a few words to an attendant in his 
own language. The attendant left the room and soon 
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returned with a globe of our earth, done in bas-relief, 
showing all the physical characteristics of our planet 
but, of course, no political boundaries. 

“Show us where your country is located,” he asked. 
I showed him the portion occupied by the United 
States of America. 

The king gave an order, and the attendant carried 
the globe around the room, giving each Buzerk a chance 
to see the country designated. Some shook their heads 
in doubt, while others cast evil looks at us. 

“We can not believe you,” Tarkomas said when the 
examination of the globe was complete. “Our latest 
exploration of your planet showed your race to be liv- 
ing here,” — pointing to the northern half of Europe: 
“The men who lived where you designated were of a 
reddish brown color.” 

“When did you last explore our planet ?” 

“Our last exploration was made during the ninth 
year of my reign, that makes it 481 years ago. I led 
the expedition in person, as that is one of the first 
duties of a new Zerko." % 

“Many things have happened on our world since you 
last explored it. The wild red men no longer inhabit 
the smaller hemisphere. The white race has made won* 
derful progress and showed their supremacy in every 
part of our globe. If you were to explore our planet 
today, you would not recognize it.” 

“What has become of the red men ?” 

“Most of them were killed in the wars with our an- 
cestors, who made colonies and settlements in the 
newly-discovered continent. The red men attempted to 



developed the country to an extent they could never 
reach.” 

“Did that justify your killing them off?” 

“They would not be peaceful; it was our lives or 
theirs and our fathers simply applied the law of self- 
preservation, the survival of the fittest. Our safety de- 
pended upon their destruction.” 

“And you told me that you never made war without 



drive them out of the country but, in the wars that 
followed, their power was broken.” 

“Do you call that progress ?” 

“They were a barbaric, decadent race and we have 



cause! The mere fact that you wanted to make col- 
onies in a foreign land and take possession of it seems 
with you to justify war. If you wanted our world, you 
would do the same thing here. You said that the safety 
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of your fathers depended upon the destruction of the 
red men. Our safety depends upon keeping your 
hordes of people from trying to invade and colonize 
Dunel. Our first step shall be to prevent your party 
from ever returning to tell your people that ours is a 
desirable land that can be reached in safety. You are 
a barbaric race yourselves; war and wholesale murder 
have been the most prominent things we have witnessed 
on your planet, each time we have explored it in the 
past. Applying your process of thinking, what did you 
call it? Er-er — ‘the survival of the fittest,’ that’s it: 
applying that system our safety depends upon your 
destruction. If we decide that it does, we have the 
tools necessary to accomplish it within a very short 
time. But you spoke of progress. Tell us what prog- 
ress you have made during the past five hundred 
years.” 

I described the early voyages and explorations of 
that period, together with the inventions that marked 
the beginning of the modern era. I told of our recent 
inventions, development and progress. I described our 
railways, oceanic commerce, aviation, as well as the 
recent inventions and scientific discoveries such as the 
X-ray, radio, television and everything I could think 
of to show him that we were not an entirely warlike 
people, but an intelligent and progressive race. When 
I had finished, a titter of suppressed mirth was notice- 
able over the entire room, which finally burst out into 
loud laughter. 

This annoyed me ; but, at a gesture from the Zerko, 
the mirth of the Buzerks was suppressed. Turning to 
us, Tarkomas apologized for their conduct: 

“My people evidently think your present condition 
is very crude, compared to our own. But they will 
not laugh so loud when I ask them if we have done as 
much during the same period. Comparing the con- 
ditions you have just described with those I observed 
less than five hundred years ago, I will say that no 
group of human beings, at any time during the last 
quarter million years, have done as much in so short a 
period of time. On behalf of my people, I congratulate 
you and express the hope that your progress continues 
unchecked. I now ask you to take this model of your 
world and tell me its history. Begin with your earliest 
records and tell me the story down to the present time.” 

The Zerko Is Surprised 

I COMPLIED with his request, speaking in English, 
while Miss Brewster translated every word into 
their language. I began with the Genesis account of 
the creation and origin of man. I then explained the 
theory of evolution, that mankind had developed from 
lower forms of life. I described primitive man and 
the early civilizations of China, India, Egypt, Babylon, 
Phoenicia, Greece, Carthage and Rome. I told of the 
downfall of Rome and the Medieval European nations, 
out of which grew the modern world. I saved for the 
last, the glories of the greatest of the great nations. 
I no longer boasted of wars and conquests, but told of 
how we had developed the wilderness and established 
a nation founded on sound, lasting principles. I told 
of our work in awakening Japan, of our help to Cuba 
and the Philippines. I told of our part in the World 
War and of feeding starving nations. I described our 
schools and colleges, as well as our work in uplifting 
the Negro and Indians. When I had finished, I could 



see that I had made a better impression on my audi- 
ence. This pleased me because I had used every ounce 
of oratory that I could command. 

“You have good reason to feel proud of your coun- 
try after comparing it with the mighty nations that 
have gone down in the dust; in spite of the fact that 
you have destroyed a noble race of red men in making 
your nation possible. Your ideas of your own origin 
are very amusing, and show the result of very clever 
thinking. There is truth in both tradition and conjec- 
ture; but it seems that your race has been unable to 
think in any terms other than pure Barlenkozian. Wait 
until you have learned the history of your race and 
ours; perhaps you have already suspected that they 
have the same common ancestors. 

“I will now ask you to describe the living conditions 
of your people. Tell us of their manner of living, 
their homes and customs, in all the countries of Bar- 
lenkoz.” 

I gave a description of present-day home life as it 
exists in the various types of American families; the 
idle rich, the brain workers, the laborers and factory 
workers, the farmers, the city slums and the under- 
world lawbreakers. I then told of conditions in other 
countries as well as I could ; of the crowded conditions 
in Asia and Europe and the uncivilized people of Af- 
rica and the South Sea Islands. 

“What is the population of Barlenkoz?” 

“About two billion.” 

This brought several whispers from the Buzerks; 
Zerko Tarkomas doubted my word. “Is that an actual 
fact, or merely a crude guess ?” he asked. 

“It is the truth. About half of the people of our 
world live on one continent — Asia; nearly one fourth 
live in China, which occupies the eastern part of Asia. 
Another quarter of the population live in Europe.” 
“Your population is too high; you outnumber us 
twenty to one.” 

“Yes ; but have you considered the difference in the 
size of the two worlds?” 

“I have. Did you consider that three-fourths of the 
surface of your world is covered with water, and your 
people all live on the surface? There are but few peo- 
ple on Dunel who live on the surface. Our most de- 
sirable homes are all underground. One hundred mil- 
lion is all that our world can support in comfort ; our 
population is fixed by law and remains as near that 
figure as possible. Do you keep your population at the 
figure of two billions?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you have a birth rate fixed by law?” 

“No country of our world has ever attempted to 
regulate the private affairs of the people to that ex- 
tent.” 

“Do you mean to say that they permit the private 
affairs of any individual, or group of individuals, to 
go unchecked when they are working against the best 
interests of the commonwealth?” 

“There has been agitation for such measures lately, 
but they have made little progress.” 

“Are these countries with the large populations able 
to support their people in comfort?” 

“No. Famines are common in Asia, and I have 
heard it said that there are people in certain countries, 
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" who never have all they want to eat at any time dur- 
ing their entire life.” 

This brought exclamations of surprise from every- 
one in the vast council chamber. 

“And birth control has never obtained a footing 
among the two billion people on your globe?” 

“It has often been discussed and is secretly prac- 
ticed; but it is forbidden by law to disseminate infor- 
mation about it.” 

“Is it practiced by certain individuals who should 
not do so, while others unfit to propagate the race con- 
tinue to populate your world with undesirable off- 
spring ? Do your rulers and lawmakers make no attempt 
to regulate the matter?” 

“That condition exists. Any laws made to regulate 
the matter would indeed be very unpopular and im- 
possible to enforce. It would be absurd to ask any 
other nation to adopt such a law. If the United States 
of America were to limit our offspring, our popula- 
tion would dwindle; and we would be unable to keep 
the surplus of other nations from taking our homes 
from us. Our nation, in our estimation, is the best 
qualified to propagate the race, but we would find it 
extremely difficult in convincing other nations that we 
are.” 

But what will you do when another century has 
passed? Every part of your World will be overpopu- 
lated and unable to make a living.” 

“We trust to modern science to provide easier ways 
of producing the. necessities of life and taking care of 
the needs of the people.” 

“Your scientists will no doubt arrive at the same 
conclusion that we adopted two hundred centuries ago ; 
the birth rate must be regulated by persons with in- 
telligence enough to do so. It was a very unpopular 
law when we first enacted it ; but without it, this would 
be a dead world in every sense of the word. Every 
person of both sexes, upon reaching physical maturity, 
is given a slight surgical operation, which makes them 
temporarily sterile. This does not interfere with mar- 
riage or any of the pleasures connected therewith. But 
to become a parent is a privilege and a reward; to be 
given permission, and an operation making this pos- 
sible, is a mark of distinction, to be granted only after 
the individual has convinced the proper authorities that 
he or she is worthy. It is only fair to inform your 
party that sterility was included in your recent opera- 
tion. 

“Since our lives average 1,000 years and the popu- 
lation remains at the constant figure of 100,000,000, 
we can expect 100,000 to die each year; and that is 
the approximate number of children to be born during 
the same period. The number of deaths each year de- 
termines the number of births for the next year. One 
child is bom to but one couple out of five hundred 
each year. Approximately one hundred children are 
bom in each community, under the jurisdiction of a 
Buzerk, yearly. Every Buzerk has a staff of assistants 
who decide upon the physical and intellectual qualifi- 
cations of the hundred married couples to be given 
this honor. Parenthood is never forced upon anyone 
against their will; as there are always more applica- 
tions than can be filled. According to the law of aver- 
ages, each couple Would be entitled to have two chil- 
dren during a lifetime; but some are given the honor 
as many as fifty times or even more during their life. 



because of acknowledged superior traits. On the other 
hand a large percentage remain childless, from either 
personal preference or the decision of the authorities. 

The Council’s Decision 

« AT birth, each child becomes the property of the 
community, rather than of the parents. One 
hundred children each year enter the community nur- 
sery. This is not done to deprive the parents of the 
company of their children; but for the welfare of the 
child. Births occur at such rare intervals that, when, 
the child arrives, the parents are ignorant as to the 
care it should receive. The mother, and often the 
father too, is permitted to remain with their contribu- 
tion to society, for an optional period between one 
dirdir and ten years. After that time, the child spends 
a portion of his time with the parents ; but his develop- 
ment, both physical and mental, is under the control 
of professional teachers and coaches. Physical matur- 
ity comes at the age of twenty-five; but mental ma- 
turity is not reached until his education is complete 
and he is ready to enter the world as an educated man, 
capable of doing his duty toward society, for the re- 
mainder of his life which, barring accidents, should be 
between 800 and 1,400 years. 

“This system has developed a race of super-men, 
compared to those produced by the haphazard methods 
of promiscuous intermarriage and interbreeding such 
as you describe on your planet. Mental maturity is not 
reached until the youth is about fifty years of age. 
Until that time he is trained in the various arts and 
sciences ; he is taught every subject in the curriculum, 
before he is permitted to specialize and learn any sub- 
ject in its entirety.” 

“You have indeed a wonderful system,” I told him: 
“At home, our young men complete their education 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty. The limit of 
one’s finances usually decides the limits of his educa- 
tion. At fifty, life is almost spent. Only a few reach 
the age of eighty when they are incapable of doing 
much work.” 

“Yes; that describes our own conditions before 
science modified the laws of nature. That is all we 
have to ask you, unless some of the Buzerks have ques- 
tions.” 

“What is the present condition of the black race on 
your planet?” asked one of the Buzerks. 

I described the conditions of the negro in his native 
continent, as well as that of the typical American 
negro. 

“Do any of your American negroes show signs of 
intellectual or scientific progress?” 

“Only in rare cases. We have a few negroes of 
whom we can be proud ; but I must confess that they 
are not given opportunities, either socially or any other, 
equal to those of our own race.” 

"If they wtere given the opportunity, do you 
think them capable of ever rising to supremacy ?” 

“No race will ever be our superiors !” I replied, try- 
ing to give my reply a double meaning. 

There being no other questions to ask, Zerko Tarko- 
mas continued: “You will now be conducted to the 
rooms that you have occupied since your arrival, and 
wait until we send for you. You will then know our 
decision, regarding your future. Have you any request 
to make before leaving the council chamber?” 
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“My only request is that we be permitted to return 
to the Earth when we desire it.” 

“Have the other members of your party anything to 
ask?” 

“Yes,” Lacey replied, “I’d like permission to return 
to the cave in Mount Despair and get some of the arti- 
cles we left there.” 

“Do not build your hopes too high. I have no idea 
that either request will be granted.” He then spoke to 
an attendant, who conducted us out of the room and 
the interview was ended. 

After a period of one dirumo (2% terrestrial days) 
we were again conducted to the council chamber to 
learn our fate. We found everything as we had left 
it and were shown every courtesy as we entered the 
room and took our seats. 

"Friends from Barlenkoz,” Zerko Tarkomas began, 
“we have reached a decision as to what disposition to 
make of you. This is the first time in our history that 
anyone from Barlenkoz has ever been admitted to our 
world, and it has been decided that this shall also be 
the last. We realize that this is both selfish and dis- 
courteous; but we can not sacrifice our world or our 
race for the benefit of an inferior race of men. Here- 
after, should any of your people come to Dunel, they 
will be destroyed without asking any questions, as soon 
as we are aware of their presence. If we were to per- 
mit a peaceful settlement of Barlenkozians at any point 
on our world, they would increase in numbers so rap- 
idly that Dunel would soon be overrun with foreigners, 
and there would be no place for our own people. We 
will use every means at our disposal to prevent an in- 
vasion, be it peaceful or warlike, of germ-infested Bar- 
lenkozians. 

“You are of a warlike race. Even though your own 
nation is peaceful at present, it is composed of the 
same blood as the other nations of your world. We are 
not convinced that you would never make war with us ; 
a war between Dunel and any part of Barlenkoz is un- 
desirable to us. We have no desire to wipe any race 
out of existence but, if we were invaded by hordes of 
foreigners, we would have no other choice. Our own 
safety would depend upon it. 

“In your own case, circumstances are different. I 
owe you a great personal debt for restoring my only 
son to me, after he had been given up as lost. The 
people of Dunel are grateful because you have restored 
the heir to the throne. You have earned our gratitude; 
and you shall be rewarded with life and citizenship. 
Every effort will be made to extend the period of your 
lives to an equal of our own. We can not place you in 
the regular classes with our own young men and wom- 
en ; because we do not now just how to grade you nor 
where to place you. Your knowledge of our language 
is inadequate, and it would be unfair to you. We have 
decided to give you private instruction until you are 
qualified to take your places in society as useful and 
honored citizens ; provided of course that your mental- 
ity is capable of absorbing our instructions. You will 
presently be introduced to your instructors, in whose 
charge you will remain until your education is com- 
plete, or until your maximum capacity for learning has 
been reached, as the case may be. This will undoubt- 
edly cover a period of thirty-five years, or even longer.” 

“Wouldn’t that arouse your indignation?” Lacey 
whispered to me. 



“I have another painful duty to perform at this 
time,” the Zerko continued. “I have a message for 
Dorothy Brewster. My son has asked for permission 
to make her his lawful wife. His request has been 
denied by the Supreme Council. If he were destined to 
be a private citizen, the decision might have been dif- 
ferent ; but the time is almost at hand when, according 
to our ancient law, my crown shall be placed on his 
head. He shall then belong to the citizens of Dunel 
and shall rule this world for a period of five hundred 
years, if he lives so long, after which the throne shall 
pass to his son. The Supreme Council thinks it unwise 
to mix foreign blood of an inferior race with that of 
the reigning family. In spite of the debt we owe to 
Dorothy Brewster, the marriage must never take place. 
Baklo will have no time in the future to spend with 
you. He must remain with me, and continue his prep- 
aration for the high honor and great duty that shall be 
his within a few years.” 

“Yes, Lacey, my indignation is indeed aroused!” I 
whispered to Lacey, in reply to the question he had 
previously whispered to me. 

The Castaways Are Determined 

( f\^OUR instructors are here,” continued the Zerko, 
“two men, Musgal and Sodop, and one woman, 
Tirzol. Tirzol shall supervise the instruction of Doro- 
thy Brewster, while you men will be in charge of Mus- 
gal and Sodop. We hope you will find both pleasure 
and profit in their company. You have been under their 
observation during the period of your quarantine. Since 
they know something of your language and customs, 
we think they are best qualified to teach you. You will 
now leave the council chamber with them and remain 
in their company, doing as they tell you until your edu- 
cation has reached its maximum. But banish any 
thoughts you may have of ever returning to Barlenkoz. 

“Before you go, Baklo has a few things he wishes 
to tell you in private ; this will probably be the last op- 
portunity you will ever have to talk with the future 
Zerko of Dunel.” 

Baklo had but little to say to us three men. He 
assured us that the decision was made against his own 
personal wishes; but to safeguard the interests of the 
citizens was the paramount duty of the Supreme Coun- 
cil. He expressed his regret that we must part, but this 
duty demanded it. He promised to do all in his power 
for us, provided it did not interfere with his duties to 
his people. He then took Dorothy aside and asked us 
to excuse them. 

For two hours they were together. I do not 
know just what was said or promised. I am not writ- 
ing a love story, and I would not tell, even if I did 
know. But when they parted, both were in tears which 
they made a vain effort to conceal. We had hoped that 
marriage was to be the reward of this splendid couple, 
but it now looked hopeless. Lacey and Winters ex- 
pressed their sympathy ; I don’t know whether I wanted 
more to cry or to fight. I was so indignant at the 
Supreme Council for describing us as their inferiors, 
that it was the height of my ambition to tell them my- 
self a few things about superior races and superior in- 
tellects. As George Davis would have said it, I felt 
like a bull-dog wearing a muzzle among a pack of 
wolves. 

“Wasn’t that a hot one about our intellects being ca- 
pable of absorbing their instructions?” Lacey asked 
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when our party was alone: “I wonder what they are 
going to teach us. After wrestling with the professors 
of Belmont for two weeks at a time over the theories 
of Einstein, I am not afraid of anything these super- 
men can hand us.” 

“I never wanted to get into an argument so badly in 
all my life,” I replied: “I can show that Supreme 
Council a few things about super-men that they do not 
suspect. I propose going back and asking for a show- 
down! Their decision regarding Dorothy and Baklo 
was just about the most unfair thing I ever hear of ! 
I wonder if they think their own beauties are better 
material for the royal family than she. They’ll have 
a hard time convincing Baklo that they are.” 

“Dr. Haverfield,” Dorothy replied, “I appreciate 
your feelings, but discretion is our most powerful 
weapon at this time. I have crossed the greatest bar- 
rier ever erected by Nature. The ‘Brewster grit’ knows 
no barriers nor obstacles that can not be overcome. I 
intend to overcome the objections of this Supreme 
Council. I do not know how I will do it, but it shall 
be done. The battle is not over, as the Supreme Coun- 
cil thinks ; I have not yet started to fight.” 

“When you do start,” I replied, “we are all with you 
to the last breath.” 

“Thanks, Dr. Haverfield, I know that I can depend 
upon all of you in any emergency. I think the first 
thing and the best thing that we can do, is to master 
their instructions. We will no doubt learn something 
that will be useful when things finally do come to a 
showdown.” 

“I agree with you,” I replied. “We will show them 
that our inferior intellects are capable of absorbing 
anything they have to offer. We must all do our level 
best.” 

“Atta boy !” Lacey cried : “The fighting spirit of Bel- 
mont. We’ll show them that we can handle any thing 
they have when the honor of Belmont is at stake !” 

“There is more at stake than the honor of Belmont,” 
I replied : “They do not think of us as representatives 
of Belmont, nor of the United States ; to them we are 
Barlenkozians, and they despise all Barlenkozians 
equally. The honor and reputation of the world is at 
stake. Our conduct and our achievements will deter- 
mine the reputation of our entire world. Do not think 
that the eyes of all the Selenites will not be upon us. 
During our thirty-five years in school we will have the 
opportunity to show them that, given equal opportu- 
nities, we are not inferior to their own race.” 

CHAPTER III 
Eight Years Pass 

E IGHT and one-half years have passed since the 
second interview with Zerko Tarkomas and the 
Supreme Council. With the exception of the 
past two months, this entire time was spent in learning 
the subjects taught to the young men and women of 
Dunel. Before we left home, Winters thought himself 
a chemist; but he now admits he had not even made a 
beginning in that deep subject. Lacey says he is now 
prepared to give the American scientists a few lessons 
in elementary engineering. As for myself, when I 
was president of Belmont University I thought myself 
a very learned man. Today I feel ashamed of my 
former ignorance. 

These years wtere not all spent in drudgery and hard 
study. We had a lot of fun during that time. With 



my youth restored, I was in a position to enjoy life ; 
and the only thing that marred our pleasure was the 
knowledge, or belief, that we would never again revisit 
our native world. But now since we have returned, 
our greatest fear is that we might contract some fatal 
disease that will put an untimely end to our promising 
careers. When one looks forward from the age of 
sixty-six to a long life, the outlook is entirely changed. 

In this manuscript I shall not detail the subjects of 
our studies during our years of education in Dunel; 
I shall leave those of chemistry and mechanics to Win- 
ters and Lacey. But I shall attempt at this time to 
give my readers a short lesson in history, as I have 
learned it on the moon. Only by a study of the past, 
can we hope to understand the present or to have a 
glimpse of the future. This brief lesson in inter- 
planetary history is given without any apology; for 
it will enable the people of the Earth to understand 
conditions as they now exist on this so-called dead 
world. It will not only throw a new light on certain 
problems that have baffled our scientists for a long 
time, but it will enable everyone to understand the great 
work just ahead of us and the rewards that will soon 
be the common property of all terrestrials. 

It was a great surprise to me to find Homo Sapiens 
on the moon. According to all accepted laws of science, 
evolution has less than one chance in a million to 
duplicate her work on different planets. When I first 
learned that humanity existed on the moon, I at once 
suspected that their ancestors and ours had a common 
origin. Since our scientists believe the moon was cast 
off from the earth, from that part now occupied by the 
Pacific Ocean, I attempted to build a theory that the 
ancestors of the Selenites became separated from our 
own at that time, and their development had been along 
the same lines as our own. A few sober thoughts con- 
vinced me of the absurdity of such a thing, because 
the separation of the two bodies was supposed to have 
occurred while both were in a molten condition, ages 
before any form of life ever appeared on either world. 
I decided to bide my time and see if the Selenites them- 
selves could throw any light on the subject. They did, 
and what an amazing story it is! 

Their knowledge of history covers a period equal to 
almost a half a million of our years. It begins on a 
planet, located about 260,000,000 miles from the sun, 
which in those days was somewhat larger than it is 
today, and gave off more light and heat. This planet, 
which they knew 1 by the name of Tiverpo, was the 
oldest in the solar system, or rather it was the first to 
acquire conditions favorable to plant and animal life. 
Many forms of life had their genesis on Tiverpo, and 
a few of them still survive. Chief among these is 
the human race itself. 

The records of the earliest human beings are clouded 
in obscurity. They were too unintelligent to record 
anything, even in the form of pictures on the rocks; 
but as time passed, the race developed 'an intelligence. 
I have neither the time nor space in this manuscript 
to describe the first early people. I shall pass over a 
period of several thousand of their years (each four 
and one-half times as long as our own year), and tell 
of the two outstanding races that eventually developed.* 

* It is not established among the Selenite scientists, that the origin of 
the human race took place on Tiverpo. Many things indicate that hu- 
manity came from some planet outside the solar system; but, since all 
early records were destroyed, that will always remain an unsolved 
problem.— W. H. H. 
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In the torrid zone of Tiverpo, there lay a great con- 
tinent called Vudu. The inhabitants of this country 
developed an intelligence thousands of years before the 
other branch of humanity; which occupied a more 
temperate continent, known as Kroy. The Vuduites, 
from constant exposure of their bodies to the rays of 
the sun, were dark-skinned, while the Krojans, who 
lived in caves and clothed themselves with the skins of 
animals, Were of a fair complexion. The Vuduites, 
during an indefinite period of time, built up a civiliza- 
tion which eventually reached a high standard. Wars 
waged against the Krojans, who never organized 
against their enemies, were more of the nature of' a 
hunt for wild beasts. The Krojans never fought until 
cornered, and the Vuduites found it easier to take them 
prisoners and offer them as sacrifices, to their black 
deities, than to draw them into battle. After a time it 
was learned that the Krojans could be taught to do 
menial tasks ; which they preferred to do, rather than 
be sacrificed to a black god in a painful and cruel man- 
ner. It is doubtful if this profited the white race very 
much; they proved such valuable slaves that the Vudu- 
ites began a systematic search for more slaves. 

Tiverpian History 

A S a result, the entire race of Krojans were enslaved 
by their black neighbors. Their association with 
the superior race civilized them to some extent; at 
last, they learned to become dissatisfied with their con- 
dition and rebelled. The rebellion was soon ended by 
a victory for the blacks. For a period of over two 
thousand Tiverpian years, the history is nothing but a 
series of unsuccessful rebellions on the part of the 
slaves; and a series of the most frightful and cruel 
punishments administered .by their black masters, who 
recognized the fact that their slaves were fast becom- 
ing their equals in intelligence. 

During the same period, the blacks made a tremen- 
dous improvement in their sciences and manner of 
living. Their history, as we now read it, reminds one 
of the development of our own race during the past 
six hundred years. Their scientists made discoveries 
and inventions that finally reached a stage beyond that 
of present-day terrestrial civilization. Electricity was 
used for many purposes. They had fast trains and 
large ships, which handled the bulk of their commerce. 
Their conquest of the air was perfect ; they had learned 
to control gravity and make astronautical voyages to 
other planets, which proved either unfit or unavailable 
for their own use. They knew much of the atom and 
the electron ; they had learned to change the arrange- 
ment of the atom and transmute one element into 
another. They knew that the atom held unlimited 
power, but they never learned to harness it. But, in 
spite of all their scientific knowledge, they still clung 
to their primitive religion and continued their sacrifices 
to the black images of the sun god. 

At last the sun god became angry or something else 
happened that has never been given a scientific explana- 
tion. A change came over the climate of Tiverpo. 
The sun did not give quite as much heat as formerly, 
or the condition may have been caused by the atmos- 
phere of their planet; but, as a result, the part of 
Tiverpo on which they lived cooled and the Regions 
which had been merely temperate became too cold for 
comfort. The blacks' scientists could not understand 
the cause, though they conducted all sorts of elaborate 
researches. But they did find the remedy. They made 



a change in the composition of the atmosphere of their 
planet, and relieved the situation. 

Through their knowledge of the atomic structure of 
matter and their experience in transmutation of the 
elements, they had learned to change solids to liquids 
of an entirely different atomic structure and nature. 
A strange liquid, made from solid rock, was in turn 
transmuted into a gas, unlike any other known at that 
time. This gas was similar in some properties to our 
oxygen and was entirely invisible. It was impossible 
to make a great amount of hydrogen unite with it. 
In fact it repelled hydrogen. Water vapor could not 
endure in the new atmosphere for a very long time; 
consequently there was but little evaporation, few 
clouds and almost no rainfall. The waters of the sea 
remained without evaporation. The land became a 
desert and a system of canals for irrigation became 
necessary in order to support life. But the desired 
changes were brought about ; the air became clear and 
almost invisible, permitting the rays of the sun to pass 
through much easier and warm the planet that was 
getting too cool for comfort. 

The white race was now almost the equal of their 
black masters in intelligence. They knew how to oper- 
ate and use all the machinery in their world, but they 
were not permitted to become educated beyond that 
point. Their masters were determined to keep them 
in ignorance and subjugation; and only by secret 
methods did the slaves learn the secrets that were de- 
nied them. 

Centuries later, the planet became overcrowded. 
There was no longer room for the large, increasing pop- 
ulation. The blacks would not consider limiting the num- 
bers of their offspring; and the white race was too 
valuable as slaves to limit their numbers. Science was 
able to supply one solution : other worlds must be used 
for a dwelling place for their multitudes. 

Scouting expeditions were sent out in gravity-control 
space-flyers. On Mars they found a strange but intelli- 
gent form of life which was able to thwart the plans 
of the invaders. Venus was inhabited by unintelligent 
forms of life ; but it was not adapted to human habita- 
tion, because of its unusually large atmosphere and 
water. The larger planets, outside the orbit of 
Tiverpo, were too large (their force of gravity was 
so strong that it was impossible for a human being to 
rise to his feet) and cold. The Earth was not then a 
member of the solar system. 

But Dunel, the smallest and most mountainous of all 
the planets, met their requirements. The most intelli- 
gent natives of this world were those creatures with 
the wide feet, “The Flat-Footed Selenites.” Only a 
few of these, which have been described by Miss 
Brewster, are now in existence. Like the American 
bison, they are facing extinction. 

The End of Tiverpo 

T HE Vuduite explorers found Dunel very moun- 
tainous, but there was an abundance of air and 
water. The massive foliage of the plant life made 
much work necessary before it could be made into a 
satisfactory home for the human race. A large colony 
of white slaves, with merely enough blacks to keep 
them in subjugation, Was brought to the little world. 
In time, other colonies arrived and Dunel was soon 
populated. The new world was much smaller than the 
old; the settlers found themselves very light in com- 
parison to their former weight. For a time, the sensa- 
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tion of lightness was very popular with the blacks; 
but they were a pleasure-loving people and preferred 
the luxuries and comforts of the old world to the labor 
and pioneering life of the new'. Realizing that their 
slaves might now make a successful revolt, the masters 
fastened heavy irons around their ankles, wrists and 
waists to weight them down and make their movements 
difficult ; while they themselves remained unencumbered 
and had but little difficulty in keeping their slaves in 
submission. 

During a period of two hundred years, the civiliza- 
tion of the old world was brought to the new. Most 
of the inhabitants were now slaves, with only enough 
masters to supervise the work. The majority of the 
pleasure-loving and somewhat lazy blacks remained at 
home, where the comforts and pleasures of life were 
more abundant. Their scientists were still making 
progress in learning the secrets of nature and using her 
mighty forces. But the power within the atom con- 
tinued to baffle them ; many were inclined to consider it 
unavailable, but others continued to struggle with their 
apparatus in an effort to be the first to release and 
utilize this tremendous power. 

While the effort to develop atomic power was at its 
height, a certain space-flyer left Tiverpo with a cargo 
of provisions and more white slaves, bound for Dunel. 
They were many million miles from the old planet when 
they witnessed the sudden destruction of Tiverpo. Mo- 
tion pictures were common in those days and a camera 
was busy taking scenes of the planet at a distance, 
when the world seemed to fly to pieces. (Those pic- 
tures are still preserved, and our party had the oppor- 
tunity to see the planet explode.) A flash of light and 
a cloud of smoke that rapidly spread throughout all 
space was all there was to it. Nothing remained but 
particles of atomic dust, cloudlike in appearance, which 
rapidly scattered throughout millions of miles of space 
in all directions. A last cloud which had continued to 
follow the orbit of the lost planet around the sun, began 
to disperse as the particles of atomic dust began to col- 
lect into small miniature worlds known to terrestrial 
scientists as asteroids. Thousands of these still exist to 
this day, while another part thrown off at a tangent was 
captured millions of miles away by other planets. 

Jupiter was near conjunction at the time of the 
destruction. His enormous gravity drew toward him 
many of the fragments, some of which fell to his sur- 
face, but two of the largest began revolving around 
him as satellites. Many fragments fell sunward ; one 
became the lesser moon of Mars, revolving around that 
planet in one-third of the time Mars turns on his axis. 
One fragment almost struck the space-flyer itself, as 
it tried to place more distance between itself and the 
scene of the disaster. 

It is believed that a scientist of Tiverpo had suc- 
ceeded in liberating the power of the atom, and found 
it uncontrollable. The atom whose power had been 
liberated released the power of the atom nearest it; 
which in turn released the power of others in the 
vicinity. Each atom exploded the atom nearest to it 
and like a spark in a keg of powder, the entire planet 
exploded. Of course no one lived to tell the story, 
but the accepted theory, and probably the true one, is 
that given above. 

The only remnant of humanity was now on the 
smallest planet in the entire solar system which, trom 
its small size, could not support very many inhabitants. 
The Krojans now realized that they outnumbered their 



cruel masters more than ten to one. They made a 
desperate effort to regain their freedom ; but the Vudu- 
ites had taken such precautions that what promised 
to be a great insurrection ended only in a massacre of 
many of the slaves. Realizing that their ancient su- 
premacy was now in danger, the blacks did all in their 
powter to curb the growing power and numbers of their 
slaves. They attempted to destroy white children as 
fast as they were born, and perform on the adults 
surgical operations making them permanently sterile. 
But the whites, in order to escape these outrages, 
adopted new tactics. As individuals they succeeded 
in doing that which they had failed to do working 
together. Acting as a whole, they had never had an 
organization nor a leader capable of uniting them 
successfully. Acting separately, it was a case of each 
man for himself ; thousands perished, but enough es- 
caped, one at a time, to defeat the plans of the blacks. 
The slaves continued to watch their opportunity to 
escape and hide in the mountains. When the heavy 
iron shackles had been removed from their bodies, they 
were more than the equals of their former masters. In 
a short time communities were formed in the moun- 
tains, composed entirely of escaped slaves and their 
children. 

CHAPTER IV 
ffit Home on Dunel 

W E have now reached a point, in this brief lesson 
in interplanetary history, where a few dates 
are necessary. On Tiverpo, the years were 
numbered from the birth of a great, and probably 
mythical, religious leader named Vudu, who gave his 
name to their race, their continent and to the revolting 
practices which he taught, of human sacrificel and 
hideous ceremonies in reverence to the black images of 
the sun-god. It appeared as strange to me as it prob- 
ably will to my readers that, in spite of the scientific 
knowledge of the ancient black race, they still held to 
the abominable practices of Vuduism. But all the 
records of the Selenites confirm the fact that they were 
always superstitious, even at the height of their great- 
est civilization, and were ever ready to believe anything 
their priests told them, in spite of its own contradic- 
tions, if it savored of the supernatural. Since forms 
of Vuduism still exist among the black descendants of 
this race, it is not at all strange that the color of their 
skins is more easy to change than this superstitious 
racial characteristic. 

Before Vudu, their records go back for a period of 
over 7,500 of their years, but evidence found at a later 
date confirm the stories of prehistoric culture existing 
ages earlier. (It must be remembered that their year 
was four and one-half times as long as the present 
terrestrial year.) The continent of Kroy was dis- 
covered by the blacks in the year 2718 A. V. (my own 
abbreviation for After Vudu). The Krojans were 
entirely enslaved before the year 3500, but their change 
of atmosphere did not occur until about 16,750 A. V. 
The first settlement was made on Dunel in the year 
37,792 ; and the destruction of Tiverpo took place two 
hundred and twelve years later, in 38,004 A. V., after 
a recorded history of 45,500 of Tiverpo’s years (or 
almost 200,000 of our own). 

After the destruction of Tiverpo, the black race af- 
tempted to continue their old methods of measuring 
time ; but those whites, who had escaped and founded 
communities of their own, adopted another method, 
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basing the year on Dunel's motion around the sun, 
making it slightly more than fifteen terrestrial months. 
Little is known of the activities of the Vuduites during 
their next two thousand years. The white tribes soon 
became nations, of which there were no less than fifty. 
They still continued to speak a form of the ancient 
Vudu language ; but had no dealings with their former 
masters and no news from them other than the stories 
of escaped slaves, who continued to arrive and make 
their homes with the whites. 

Amazing progress was made by the whites after their 
escape from slavery. With but few exceptions, every 
nation abandoned all the old forms of Vudu worship 
and adopted a religion of their own, the origin of 
which was the evolution taking place in their own 
minds. The new deity was a personification of the laws 
of nature and science, who had created these laws and 
never permitted the slightest deviation from them. 
Conscious human conduct was not considered an affair 
of the deity ; since there were no infallible natural laws 
by which human behavior was governed. Natural im- 
pulses and instincts were considered the only laws by 
which mankind was governed. Their priests worked 
in laboratories, trying to learn more of the laws and 
secrets of their deity, after which they taught them to 
the people. 

All their priests were scientists and their deity was 
very kind to them in revealing scientific knowledge. 
The valleys and plains of the new world proved to be 
very fertile while the mountains were rich in minerals 
and natural resources. Their progress and prosperity 
continued unchecked for a period of two thousand 
years. Their cities and villages were scattered over 
every available and inhabitable part of their world ; in 
certain mining regions, underground cities were not un- 
common. Telephones, radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures, which had already reached a high state of per- 
fection, were very commonplace. Their commerce and 
means of travel on the land, sea and through the air 
had been perfected to a point where there was but little 
to be desired short of the control of gravity, which 
was known only to the blacks. Transmutation of the 
elements was known to them, but it was far from being 
of common knowledge. The cost of transmutation had 
not at that time been made low enough to be practical, 
except in the case of the more rare and costly sub- 
stances. 

Wars were common among the many nations, as 
they found their numbers increasing and their territory 
becoming over-crowded. Many wars were waged 
against the Vuduites; but that race had long ago lo- 
cated their cities and strongholds in strategic places — 
the wide craters of extinct volcanoes, the high rims of 
which were fortified to such an extent that they easily 
repulsed the attacks of the white invaders. Several of 
these strongholds fell under the continued attacks of 
the whites, who were aided on the inside by their 
friends still in bondage. But they never succeeded in 
their two greatest ambitions: to wipe the Vuduites out 
of existence and to obtain the secret of the control of 
gravity. 

During the two thousand years on the new world, the 
human race had perfectly adjusted itself to the new 
conditions. On Tiverpo, the force of gravity was about 
four-fifths of that of the earth, as near as I could make 
an estimate. On Dunel it is only one-sixth. Coming 
from Tiverpo to Dunel, they found their unusual light- 
ness very annoying as they attempted to duplicate the 



activities of the old world. But their lightness called 
for less physical exertion. Among the blacks, who had 
slaves to do all their menial tasks, laziness and obesity 
became a racial trait. The whites, who were encour- 
aged by the amount of work that could be done with a 
minimum of exertion, continued with renewed efforts. 
They soon learned to look upon their lightness as a 
very natural and commonplace condition. After seventy 
generations an unnoticed physical weakness, which 
eventually offset their lightness, was the natural result. 

A Menace From Space 

F OR several decades, astronomers had been viewing 
with alarm a new menace in the northern skies, 
which caused both races to forget their wars and Wor- 
ries over too large a population. A new star had ap- 
peared, which was first thought to be a comet; but as 
its brightness increased, it was discovered to be neither 
comet nor nova, but a huge sun almost as large as their 
own, approaching the solar system at an appalling rate 
of speed! Terror seized the population of both races 
when it was announced that the stranger from outer 
space would pass through the solar system and prob- 
ably collide with their sun or some of his planets. It 
was calculated that the two suns would draw each other 
out of their respective paths and collide with each 
other. Speculation was rife as to the outcome of the 
collision; it was feared that the two suns would unite 
and from the explosion of this great combined mass all 
the planets would be extinguished. 

Years of terror and suspense followed, as the alien 
sun continued his terrifying journey toward Dunel and 
her sister worlds. Fear of annihilation caused the 
people to forget their culture and an unprecedented 
crime wave followed. Some of the white nations again 
adopted the Vudu religion, in an attempt to persuade 
the black sun-god to come to their aid and save them 
from destruction. Vudu rites among the blacks became 
an outrage to anything that could be called a religion. 
Over half of the slaves and many of their own women 
and children were sacrificed to the cruel deity ; but the 
menace in the skies continued to increase in size as the 
two suns and their families of planets grew nearer to 
each other. 

At this crisis, there rose one of the greatest charac- 
ters in human history; a man who is now regarded on 
Dunel as the savior of their race. His pictures and 
statues, which remind one of Zeus, the king of the 
Olympian gods, still adorn every public place in that 
little world. For a long time he was worshiped as a 
demigod, and his name is still revered above ail others. 
In time his name has become a synonym for authority, 
wisdom and royalty — it is Zerko. 

Zerko had been educated for the priestcraft of the 
nature- worshiping white nations. He had just started 
his career when the menace in the skies terrorized the 
world. From the start he showed his supremacy by 
maintaining his equanimity and never becoming excited 
nor terrified as he calmly made an exhaustive study of 
the alien sun and his family of planets. He was the 
first to discover that the two suns would not collide. 
He learned that the alien sun would cross the solar 
system at a point outside the orbit of Jupiter, who 
would at that time be on the opposite side of the sun. 

When he announced his discovery, other astronomers 
checked up on his findings and confirmed them, after 
which the people breathed easier and conditions were 
almost restored to normal. But Zerko soon saw that 
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he had overlooked dangers. Now that the suns were 
out of danger, what about their families of planets ? 

He found that Dunel and Venus would be between 
the two suns. Uranus and Neptune would be nearer 
the alien sun than iheir own, but probably still far 
enough away to be out of danger. • Mars and Jupiter 
would be on the opposite side of their own sun in a 
zone of safety. A solar being would have seen Saturn 
at right angles to the invader, over a billion miles from 
it. 

The size and position of the alien family of planets 
was harder to determine. He found that two of them 
must pass dangerously close to our sun ; another would 
come within a million miles of Jupiter ; while the orbit 
of another planet would cross the orbit of Dunel. This 
alien planet was about fifty times the size of Dunel 
and would be much nearer our sun than her own 
mother sun. But the most terrifying thing of all was 
the fact that the menacing planet and Dunel would 
both want to occupy the same position at the same 
time ! A head-on collision was inevitable ! 

CHAPTER V 

The Coming of Destruction 

Z ERKO was not the man to sit idly by; yet he 
realized his inability to avert the calamity that 
threatened the destruction of his world and the 
annihilation of his race. Like all men in trouble, he 
wanted someone with whom he could discuss the mat- 
ter, so he called a conference of the ablest scientific 
men available. As he showed them his charts and 
calculations and explained everything to them, they 
agreed with him that a collision of the two planets was 
inevitable, and less than a year remained in which to 
prepare for the end of the little world. 

Zerko had seen a terror-stricken population only 
a few weeks earlier and knew that men, bereft of 
reason, constituted a greater and mpre cruel menace 
than the stranger from outer space. He advised 
against informing the masses until some hope was 
found for saving his race, or until all hope was 
abandoned. After a lengthy conference, it was 
decided that the safest place at the time of the 
collision would be on the larger planet or on some 
planet entirely out of the danger zone. But to move, 
the entire race in so short a time was out of the 
question, and to move a few of them was equally im- 
possible; since the whites had no space-flyers and 
did not know the secret of the control of gravity. 
To ask the Vuduites for help was even more absurd. 

But volunteers were found who were willing to 
enter Vudu cities in disguise and attempt to 
steal either some space-flyers or the desired secrets. 
Their heroism ended in disaster. The spies were 
discovered and under torture were compelled to 
reveal their plans. The blacks at once placed a 
stricter guard over their secrets ; while their astron- 
omers turned their attention to the menace in the 
skies, verifying Zerko’s prophecy and giving the 
news to the people. 

Zerko was baffled. Under the strain that fol- 
lowed, his assistants deserted him and the reign of 
terror began anew. Under the circumstances, most 
men would have given up in despair; but Zerko 
proved that he was no ordinary man. He never lost 
hope, even during the most trying times, and never 



abandoned his untiring efforts to find a means of 
saving his race from extinction. 

The next few months were the darkest period in 
human history. They were full of unbelievable acts 
of wholesale cruelties and insanities. Religious 
meetings reached fanatical heights and many fol- 
lowed the conflicting rites of both Vudu and the 
Nature God. Lawlessness reached unheard-of 
limits; the penalty of death no longer held any 
terrors for men who knew that their days were 
numbered. Those whose duty it was to control 
lawlessness were the worst offenders. Another 
class of people devoted their last few months to 
pleasure and indulged in the wildest orgies, maddest 
revelries and debaucheries of all time. When it 
was learned that the blacks were planning to seek 
safety in their space-flyers, the whites started a war 
against their strongholds, in which countless mil- 
lions of both races lost their lives. White men 
actually begged the blacks for the privilege of be- 
traying their countrymen and being taken away 
from the doomed world as slaves. 

But Zerko remained faithful to his task, trying 
to pierce the depths of the secrets of nature, grasp- 
ing every straw of hope for a doomed race. The 
course of the two planets through space was 
mapped again and again ; the gravitational influence 
of nearby planets was carefully calculated and 
checked, but the result was always the same. The 
crash was certain ; enough heat would be generated 
to annihilate his little world and his people could 
r.ot escape it. 

He began to speculate as to what would happen 
when the crash came. He saw that both solar sys- 
tems would be in a state of chaos, every planet 
would be influenced by the gravity of all the oth- 
ers; and no man could foresee just what would 
happen. Perhaps the motions of the planets in their 
orbits, as they followed their respective suns, and 
unexpected gravitational influences, would cause 
either Dunel or the Menace (“Barlenkoz”) to be 
thrown out of its course to such an extent that a 
collision would be avoided and his race would be 
saved. He never abandoned this idea ; if his reason- 
ing were correct, the safest place available would 
be the interior of his own little world, where he 
knew that large caverns already existed. To these 
places, he determined to take his people, believing 
there was some hope of saving his race. 

Our own terrestrial scientists have long noted 
that the specific gravity of the moon is much less 
than that of the earth, causing them to think the 
two bodies are composed of different materials, or 
else the moon is full of holes and air-pockets like a 
sponge. Zerko knew that the latter is true; but it 
is doubtful if he ever gave the former much con- 
sideration. Underground cities in the mining re- 
gions were not uncommon and other underground 
cities could soon be built in the large caves. He 
issued bulletins to the people, advising them to 
move as much of their belongings to these places as 
quickly as possible, and to provide food supplies 
enough to last for a long time. 

He also advised them of another danger, the 
scarcity of pure air. He instructed them to provide 
as many of the atmosphere machines of old Tiverpo, 
by. which artificial air could be made by transmu- 
tation of the elements, as time and machinery would 
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permit. It is well to note in this connection that 
lighter matter is obtained from heavier, much more 
easily than heavy matter such as gold or lead can 
be made from lighter. For this reason, air is the 
easiest and cheapest compound to be produced syn- 
thetically. One ton of rock could be transmuted 
into one ton of liquid, which would take up much 
more space than rock. This liquid could be trans- 
muted into artificial atmosphere, such as the blacks 
had used on Tiverpo, taking up much more space 
than the liquid. The pressure of the surrounding 
atmosphere would determine the space it would 
occupy; for the artificial air, like the natural, is 
perfectly elastic. 

Precautions 

T IDES produced by the sun were not uncommon 
on Dunel at this time; and Zerko knew that, 
as the menace came closer to his little world, tides 
of unusual height would be formed. He figured 
that they would rise high enough to cause the 
waters of the sea to pour into the caves and, unless 
precautions were taken, his refugees would be 
drowned like rats. He therefore ordered them to 
build at the entrance of the caves airtight and water- 
proof doors which could be opened and closed at 
will. He told his people that this was their only 
hope of safety when the collision occurred. But 
he could not guarantee that they would be safe 
even then ; for all figures indicated that his world 
would be completely destroyed and their only hope 
was that some unknown force that he could not 
detect would cause the two planets to swing out 
of their path and avert the catastrophe. 

Zerko’s bulletins of advice saved a part of his 
>ace. In the centuries that followed, a certain re- 
ligious sect tried to prove that his vision of the 
destruction was inspired. They tried to have him 
recognized as a deity; but the Dunellians of the 
present day refuse to believe that he was anything 
but a mere mortal, with a more level head than 
others of that age, a capable man and a great leader 
to whom they owe their existence. They cite the 
argument that, if there had been anything divine 
about him, he would have foreseen just what was 
to occur, and more of his people could have been 
saved. But, in any chaotic state of confusion, no 
human being can foretell any future event and, even 
in normal times, a glimpse of the future can be 
obtained only by a study of the past. 

The greater part of the people ignored Zerko’s 
advice. But over a million heeded them and car- 
ried out his instructions to the letter. Every avail- 
able cave on the little planet was utilized and many 
of the doors erected at this time still remain. George 
Davis, in his manuscript, has described one of them, 
which we saw at the cave in Mount Despair. The 
centuries have made them no longer airtight, but 
they are still in usable condition. It must be re- 
membered that there are no winds, no rain, no 
storms and no moisture in the air to cause corrosion 
on the moon ; making it possible to keep things in 
a natural state of preservation for thousands of 
years longer than could be hoped for on the earth. 

Hundreds of thousands of atmosphere machines 
were prepared during the last few months, and as 
will soon be seen, they did not come amiss. And 
as the body drew nearer there was now no differ- 



ence between day and night, for a blazing sun was 
shining on both sides of the little world at the same 
time. Barlenkoz, the big Menace, was now almost 
half as large as the sun as seen from the earth or 
the moon. Every time she rose above the horizon, 
her size was increasing. Long before anyone ex- 
pected it, tides were formed which soon reached 
enormous heights. Many caves that could have 
been used by the refugees were filled with water. 
Work was hastened to make the doors watertight 
before it was too late. 

Many strange things were now happening to add 
to the consternation of the people. The heat of the 
two suns and the absence of cool refreshing nights 
made life intolerable. But, to use one of Zerko’s 
maxims : Nature does nothing detrimental without 
doing something beneficial at the same time. This 
condition remedied itself; the waters of the sea 
evaporated more rapidly and the resulting clouds 
and cooling rains hid the fury of the two suns and 
made conditions more tolerable. But the clouds 
also hid the big menace and it is doubtful whether 
this increased or lessened the terror of the people, 
who could not longer see the menace that threat- 
ened them, except from the tops of the mountains, 
high above the clouds. 

Higher tides told them of the approach of the 
menacing planet they could no longer see. From 
all the seas of the little world, reports were coming 
in of ships washed ashore by the tides that were 
now over one hundred feet high. To get a correct 
idea of these tides, one must consider the daily tides 
that travel around the earth and try to imagine the 
result if the force producing these tides were six 
times as great, while the force trying to hold the 
waters to their beds were divided by six. Now 
consider the result if the two planets were ap- 
proaching each other and the force producing the 
tides were increased each day ; due to the fact that 
the force of gravity is influenced in inverse propor- 
tion to the square of the distance between the two 
bodies. Cities and towns along the sea coast were 
flooded one day, submerged the next and wiped out 
of existence the third. 

The seas soon left their beds and combined into 
one huge tidal wave that swept around the little 
world as it turned on its axis once in eighteen and 
one-quarter hours. Storms increased in frequency 
and in intensity. Lightning flashed and the thun- 
ders rolled continually as the waters of the sea 
battered against the highest mountain tops. Those 
old craters were filled with water, destroying the 
Vudu cities and drowning the blacks like rats in a 
well. From many of the caves occupied by the 
whites, steam and hot water poured out, only to be 
followed by a terrible flow of smoke and lava. The 
survivors of humanity, who had never seen a vol- 
cano on their little planet, were too terror-stricken 
to know what they were doing. The titanic forces 
of nature were at work and the destruction of a 
world was at hand. 

By this time Zerko’s followers, over a million 
men, women and children, had entered their caves 
and closed the outer doors ; but they did not escape 
the terrors of the destruction. Every device known 
to their scientists was in use; radios provided for 
their communication, television broadcasters lo- 
cated in thousands of places on the surface, enabled 
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them to see what was going on outside. Food sup- 
plies were provided for a long siege ; while animals 
and birds of every desirable species were taken 
along for companions. 

The rotation of the smaller planet on her axis 
had been slowed up as the menace came nearer and 
the tides became higher. But at every rotation, hot 
water and steam from the interior came up and 
threatened to destroy the remnant of humanity. At 
each rotation the outside gravitational forces acting 
on Dunel became more severe. All loose objects were 
thrown violently about the caves into which had leaked 
an appreciable amount of water. If Zerko had not 
foreseen this and taken the necessary precautions, 
it is doubtful if there would have been any sur- 
vivors at all. 

The End of the Danger 

T HE tidal waves, which had now reached unbe- 
lieveable heights, were no longer composed only 
of the waters of the sea. Sand, mud, stones, ships, 
buildings, plants and seeds of all kinds, as well as 
bodies of animals and human beings, every loose 
object on the surface of Dunel had mingled with 
the water and atmosphere, forming a tidal wave 
that soon passed high above the loftiest mountain 
tops, traveling around the little world as she strug- 
gled to keep up a feeble rotation on her axis. 

Suddenly the skies cleared. The tidal wave had 
left the smaller planet and was now to be seen like 
a huge cloud, moving toward the Menace, which 
now filled nearly half of the sky, turning over and 
over on her axis like a titanic, spherical millstone, 
threatening to grind everything to pieces beneath 
it. The time scheduled for the crash was now at 
hand. 

Two blazing suns beat down upon the helpless 
little world, robbed of all her atmosphere, water and 
plant life. The handful of survivors in the caves 
were waiting with terror for the approaching men- 
ace. From moment to moment, they expected the 
crash that would shatter their little world into 
pieces amd destroy it in one titanic vortex of incan- 
descence. But the time for the crash had arrived 
and the end did not come. 

Roofs of the caves fell, as a terrible earthquake 
shook the little world to its core, opening the cracks 
in her surface, known today to terrestrial astrono- 
mers as lunar rills. Barlenkoz, which had been ap- 
parently moving from east to west across the sky, 
now remained stationary. Slowly the Menace, the 
two suns and all the stars began to move from 
west to east; Dunel had ceased to rotate on her 
axis and was now rotating in the opposite direc- 
tion ! A new terror gripped the hearts of the sur- 
vivors as they witnessed this change in their tele- 
vision screens. “What had caused it?” they all 
asked in one breath, but no one could answer. 

A ray of hope came to them when they noticed 
that the menacing planet was no longer approach- 
ing. The distance remained the same as the ter- 
rible sphere continued to roll over and over. Zerko 
now saw that the two planets were revolving 
around each other on a common center of gravity. 
Dunel had entered the gravitational field of the 
larger body; but her own motion in her orbit 
around the sun not only prevented her from falling 
to the surface of her enemy, but caused her to 



move farther away. This was due to the fact that 
the centrifugal force produced by her motion around 
Barlenkoz was greater than the gravitational at- 
traction between the two bodies. Zerko knew that 
the two bodies would continue to move farther apart 
until a position was reached where the centrifugal 
force was exactly equal to the gravitational attrac- 
tion ; and this delicate balance would be maintained 
until some age in the far distant future, when the 
equilibrium would be disturbed. 

Then came another earthquake! The suns and 
the stars again changed the direction of their motion 
across the sky. Humanity was bewildered ; no one 
had an explanation. The Menace had ceased to 
move across the sky, but still continued to wobble, 
maintaining approximately the same position above 
the horizon. Quakes (I should say moonquakes) 
now occurred at regular intervals, which were get- 
ting shorter and the quakes were becoming less 
severe. With each succeeding quake, the motion 
of the stars was reversed and it dawned upon the 
survivors that Dunel no longer turned on her axis, 
but remained suspended in space with her heavier 
side turned toward the larger planet. The severity 
of the quakes soon became lessened, but the rock- 
ing motion of the stars continued for many years, 
until Dunel became adjusted to her new condition 
Of being a satellite with her heavier side turned 
toward her adopted mother planet. 

Before the Destruction, the other side of the 
moon was one vast sea, about 2,000 miles across, 
with a depth that had never been fathomed. When 
it was filled with water, the surface was even more 
and the little planet was almost a perfect sphere. 
But when the water had been removed, a vast hole 
remained, which was in some places over one hun- 
dred miles deep. This caused the side toward 
Barlenkoz to be the heavier; Dunel was no longer 
a perfect sphere, but somewhat lopsided. This pre- 
vented her turning on her axis while so close to 
a body with a superior force of gravity. The heav? 
ier side turned toward the larger planet very easily ; 
but when it attempted to turn away, the heavier 
side was moving up-hill, with reference to the 
earth. The momentum caused by the motion of the 
moon on her axis was not enough to carry the 
heavier side past center, so it stopped and came to 
rest for a brief instant before turning in the oppo- 
site direction. The change of direction did not 
cause the earthquakes, although this was the indi- 
rect cause. A reversal of rotation caused disturb- 
ances in the molten interior, breaking down internal 
walls, permitting water to come in contact with 
lava and producing steam with such a force that 1 
the moon was shaken to its core. 

t 

A New Solar System 

A LL danger of a collision had now passed, but 
the work of the Destruction was not yet com- 
plete. The alien sun and his family of planets had 
approached the solar system from the northern 
skies, crossed the plane of the orbits of the planets 
at an angle of about seventy degrees, passing again 
into the outer space of the southern skies. When 
Barlenkoz and Dunel almost crashed, Dunel had 
entered the gravitational field of the larger planet 
and,- according to Dunellian theory, they began 
rotating about a common center of gravity. But 




Illustration by Paul. 

The largest of these solar power plants was located at Tycho. The rays of the sun were 
captured, transformed into energy and transmitted to the caves where they were again 

transformed into light rays. 
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the motion of Barlenkoz toward the southern skies, 
as she followed her parent sun, carried her and her 
captive far to the south. For some time it was 
problematical which sun she would follow. She 
was nearer the sun that humanity had always 
known ; but her motion toward the south was to be 
considered, as she was now far south of the plane 
of the orbits of the planets. The laws of gravity 
and motion compelled her to leave her old orbit, 
desert her mother sun and become a captive of the 
sun with the superior force of gravity. Her new 
orbit around her adopted mother sun was at an 
angle of about sixty-six degrees to the plane of the 
orbits of the other planets. 

This eccentric orbit of Barlenkoz around her new 
sun caused her to turn her north pole toward the 
sun for a period of six months, while the southern 
hemisphere was turned toward outer space, perpet- 
ual darkness and absolute zero. During the next 
six months, the northern pole was in darkness, 
while the southern hemisphere was bathed in per- 
petual sunlight, without any periods of day or night. 
Once each year, each polar ice-cap melted; while 
the opposite frigid zone extended as far south as 
the Tropic of Cancer or as far north as the Tropic 
of Capricorn. In the torrid zone, the sun was over- 
head twice during the same year and never dropped 
entirely below the northern or southern horizon, 
even when the poles were receiving their maximum 
of light and heat. 

It is doubtful whether this annual freezing and 
thawing of the polar regions at this period was 
identical with the glacial periods of which present- 
day geologists tell us. There are times when it 
appears to me in contradiction to their doctrines; 
but at other times I am inclined to believe that this 
was the exact time when polar ice-caps moved 
down across the North American continent, scoop- 
ing up huge loads of sand and gravel in certain 
places and depositing their loads farther south, 
forming sandbanks and hills. This ice in melting 
was powerful enough to cut deep valleys in the 
hills of that region and deposit the sand and debris 
in what is now the Mississippi Valley. This may 
have been the exact time when the geological fea- 
tures of these regions were made over, but I shall 
'only submit the facts and leave it to others to de- 
termine. The date of the Destruction corresponds 
to the estimated date of the last glacial age; but 
the records of the Selenites, including photographs 
of our earth, both before and after the destruction, 
will throw a new light on an old problem. 

These extremes of temperature were even more 
severe on Dunel. Robbed of her atmosphere, there 
was nothing to protect her from either extreme. 
As she now kept one face toward her captor, her 
days and nights had reached their present length, 
making life impossible at any point on her surface. 
Only within the caves, where the remnant of hu- 
manity had taken refuge, together with certain 
selected species of birds and animals, were there 
any conditions favorable to life. But even in the 
caves, it was very unpleasant and Zerko soon found 
that his followers were becoming restless and rebel- 
lious. 

But even the mighty Barlenkoz could not always 
continue to disobey the laws of nature, which com- 
pelled all planets to revolve around the sun in 



approximately the same plane. The gravitational 
pull of all the other planets exerted a constant 
influence, although comparatively slight, toward 
their erring adopted sister planet. In attempting 
to draw Barlenkoz toward them, they pulled her 
out of her erratic orbit and the polar regions no 
longer received the light and heat of the tropics. 
But hundreds of centuries passed before Barlenkoz 
became stabilized in an orbit of her own, a few 
million miles farther away from the sun than the 
old orbit of Dunel. 

When the alien sun passed into outer space in 
the southern skies, her planetary system was badly 
crippled. She had gained one planet, which had 
previously occupied an orbit outside that of Nep- 
tune. Our sun did not really miss this planet, since 
she had gained four bodies. Jupiter had acquired 
a new moon, one planet had fallen into the sun, 
another (Mercury) had taken up an orbit near the 
sun itself, and little Dunel had gained a satellite 
(according to the present Selenite way of looking 
at things. We prefer to think that Dunel became 
a satellite of Barlenkoz of the sun, just as Barlenkoz 
is the sun’s satellite. They hate to think of their world 
as revolving around ours and always insist that the two 
bodies revolve around their common center of 
gravity.) 

No story of the Destruction is complete without 
an answer to the question of “What became of the 
black race?” It will be remembered that, owing to 
the intense hatred between them, the two races had 
no communication with each other ; other than the 
stories of escaped slaves as they continued to join 
the many small nations of whites. At times radio 
and television messages were intercepted ; but as a 
source of news, this was trifling. It was not until 
three centuries after the destruction that a group of 
white explorers entered a former Vudu stronghold, 
known to Terrestrial astronomers as Copernicus. 
In a cave-like building that had survived the 
destruction they found among other Vudu records 
a manuscript that told of their exodus from Dunel 
at the time of the destruction. 

The Vudu Manuscript 

A FTER the destruction of Tiverpo and the 
threatened overthrow of their supremacy, they 
adopted every plan imaginable to preserve their 
racial superiority. The attempt to make the whites 
sterile had brought about the rebellion that resulted 
in the escape of thousands of slaves and the estab- 
lishment of the white nations. For a time the popula- 
tion of the slaves was regulated; but the rate of 
increase among the blacks was not fast enough to 
please them. On Tiverpo it had been illegal to 
mix the races. All children born of such illegal 
unions, as well as the white parent, were promptly 
sacrificed to the sun-god, in order to purify the 
soul of the erring black parent. But in this emer- 
gency, the debasement of Vudu blood promised the 
maintenance of Vudu supremacy. White women 
were forced to give birth to children of black 
fathers. The experiment proved successful, as the 
children were more black than white. 

At the time of the destruction, the Vudu nations 
were on the downward trend. They had developed 
into scattered nations of three races: The domi- 
nant blacks, overfed, obese and lazy; the white 
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slaves, overworked and underfed, and a brown half- 
breed race, denied the privileges of citizenship and 
exempt from the degradation of slavery. When the 
Destruction was foreseen, it was decided to seek 
refuge in their space-flyers until the danger had 
passed; after which they expected to make their 
homes on the larger planet, provided it were found 
suitable. The white and brown races were put to 
work conditioning their thousands of gravity- 
controlled spheres, which were already in use to 
provide a means of commerce and travel between 
their strongholds, and could be easily changed into 
space-flyers. The black scientists made a study 
of the menacing planet and made plans for the 
transmigration. They believed not only that the 
new planet would be a better home for their race, 
but they would have an excellent opportunity to 
re-establish the ancient glories of Tiverpo. 

From the high circular rim of mountains sur- 
rounding their strongholds, they were able to see 
the big Menace and make charts of its physical 
characteristics. Copies of these old maps and pho- 
tographs are still available. To one acquainted only 
with the modern world, it is hard to identify the 
old earth with the modern. For instance, all conti- 
nents appear larger and the seas smaller. This 
would indicate that the effects of the addition of the 
lunar seas to the terrestrial did make a noticeable 
change. But mathematical calculations show that 
but a small percent of our sea water could have 
come from the moon. The sinking of the conti- 
nents is a more scientific explanation. But at any 
rate, the continent of Atlantis appears on all early 
photographs of our world. The West Indies is a 
continent, extending almost from Florida to Atlan- 
tis. The Bering Sea is a part of both the Ameri- 
can and Asiatic continents. The Gulf of Mexico 
extends as far north as the present site of St. Louis ; 
while the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay do not 
exist. The British Isles are not only connected to 
the European continent, but that continent extends 
almost to Greenland. The Sahara is a vast sea, and 
two small lakes, below the level of the sea, occupy 
the site now occupied by the Mediterranean. Asia 
and Australia are connected by land, and the 
Pacific is full of countless prehistoric islands. 

After a study of the new world, the blacks decided 
to make their homes in the torrid zone. Probably 
they could foresee the extremes of temperature to 
which all land outside those regions would be sub- 
jected. But the result remains that Africa was 
selected as their future home and the most prom- 
ising place of all was just south of the sea now 
occupied by the Sahara Desert, near the equator. 

After the first tidal wave, their cities were del- 
uged. Their leaders became alarmed as they knew 
the tidal wave would be higher each day. Without 
giving any warning to the masses, they decided to 
start. They knew the impossibility of taking their 
entire race ; but word had been given out that every 
black and brown person would be taken care of 
and the slave race would be left behind to face the 
terrors of the Destruction in company with the 
nations of escaped slaves. But their leaders had no 
intentions of keeping their promises; they could 
not endure the thought of doing their own menial 
tasks — slaves were a necessity. White slaves and 
brown workers were smuggled aboard the space- 



flyers. As many blacks as could be accommodated 
made up the remainder of the passenger list. The 
blacks on the outside were led to believe they 
would be saved ; so no resentment was shown when 
their betrayers entered the space-flyers on what 
they claimed was a tour of inspection. 

The war between the two races had now reached 
a climax. Millions of the black race had fallen, and 
millions were now engaged in keeping the whites 
from pouring over the high fortifications and storm- 
ing the city. When it was least expected, the 
space-flyers rose from the city. Suspecting treach- 
ery, the black warriors fired upon their escaping 
countrymen and succeeded in bringing several of 
thm to the ground. But the majority of the vast 
fleet continued to rise into the skies, leaving the 
doomed world behind them. An hour later the tidal 
wave arrived with increased fury, filling the crater 
of Copernicus with water. 

The Vudu manuscript found a long time after 
in some excavations ends at this point. After the 
Destruction, no record is found of a black individ- 
ual on Dunel. But the great race was not forgotten 
and it will be heard of at a later period in this 
brief lesson in interplanetary history. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Emerging from the Caves 

O VER a million white men, women and chil- 
dren had sought safety in the caves at the 
advice of Zerko. This number was reduced 
to a mere handful; only thirty thousand survived 
the terrors of the caves when the two worlds avoid- 
ed a collision by the narrowest margin, and these 
few survivors were scattered in -hundreds of caves 
all over the surface of the now dead world. The 
survivors proved to be as ungrateful as any other 
group of people on record. The history of the first 
few years following the destruction is a parallel 
of the story of the Israelites turning against Moses 
in -the winderness and of the Spaniards turning 
against Columbus. It was here that Zerko proved 
his mettle and made a name for himself that will 
be revered as long as any of his race lives to re- 
member it. 

He knew that the air on the surface of his world 
had vanished with the water ; so he issued orders to 
all the caves with which he could communicate by 
means of radio and television, to keep the airtight 
doors closed and to put the artificial atmosphere 
machines to work at capacity. Small valves were 
made in the doors to permit the surplus air to 
escape when a certain pressure inside the caves had 
been reached. He already knew how to produce 
a synthetic food by transmutation of the elements; 
this process was taught to all his people, who could 
now see that their original supply of provisions 
could not last indefinitely. But this new food was 
not very palatable and the people complained. 

None of the old kings or rulers had survived the 
destruction. The survivors, representative of all 
the white nations, resented the assumed authority 
of Zerko. In one cave, the people stubbornly re- 
fused to obey anything he said. They informed him 
that they did not intend to stay underground and 
starve themselves on his artificial food. They were 
going outside to live a natural life on the surface, 
as all human beings should live. But when they 
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opened the doors the air escaped and the rebels 
met an instant death. This incident taught the 
other refugees a lesson and Zerko had less trouble 
in maintaining discipline. 

Everyone' protested against the synthetic food, 
but Zerko was powerless to supply any other kind ; 
he was forced to give them their choice between 
artificial food or starvation. No deaths are recorded 
from starvation; but Zerko found it almost impos- 
sible to prevent them from killing the animals and 
birds for food. These would be needed to multiply 
and replenish their world when enough synthetic 
atmosphere had been produced to permit their go- 
ing outside. Many hunger-crazed people disobeyed 
him and incidents are recorded of murder and can- 
nibalism. Without the capable leadership of Zerko, 
savagery would have resulted and continued until 
the race had perished. He saw the necessity of 
strict discipline ; for he could not afford to lose any 
more of his people. He assumed the leadership 
of all the people and set himself up not as a king, 
but as Zerko, greater than a king; since he intended 
to force his dominion over all the people of his 
world. In each cave he appointed a Buzerk, who 
was responsible for the enforcement of rigid disci- 
pline in his own community. This was the genesis 
of the present Selenite system of government. 
Through sheer ability and power of leadership, he 
established the most autocratic form of government 
in the history of humanity. How he enforced his 
laws at all among distant caves entirely out of 
reach, will always remain a mystery to many. But 
if one were to see and hear him today through the 
medium of talking-motion pictures still in exist- 
ence, they would know the force of his personality 
and feel the impulse to obey his ancient commands. 

At last law and order was firmly established, and 
the entire population acted as one man. Atmos- 
phere machines were made by the hundreds of 
thousands; thirty-five years after the Destruction, 
the atmospheric pressure on the surface was suffi- 
cient to support life. The doors of the caves were 
opened and an exploration of the barren surface of 
the dead world was begun. But Zerko had died 
before the doors were opened. After establishing 
a stable form of government and putting his peo- 
ple on the road to safety and progress, he died at 
the early age of seventy. His son succeeded him 
under the title of Zerko II, but his rule was short. 
He lacked the stern qualities of his father and after 
a council of the Buzerks, who saw the danger of 
the crumbling of the new empire, he was forced to 
abdicate the throne in favor of his son, Zerko III, 
who was quite capable but much more democratic 
than his grandfather. 

Under Zerko III, a new system of time was estab- 
lished, which is still in existence today. He divided 
the day into decimal periods making eight units 
of time. The new chronometers looked more like 
our own electric meters than anything else terres- 
trial to which they can be compared. When the 
doors were opened, he brought all his people to as 
near a central position as possible, crowding them 
into fewer caves; for life on the surface was still 
unendurable. He then ordered a complete explora- 
tion of his world, which resulted in the discovery 
of a more favorable location for his people. 

On the side of the moon which is never seen 



from the earth, the explorers found the region for- 
merly occupied by the greatest and deepest of all 
the ancient seas. This depression is about two 
thousand miles across, extending almost from pole 
to pole. But the most amazing thing about it is 
the enormous depth of almost one hundred miles! 
In the bottom of this ancient sea there still lingered 
a remnant of the old sea water and atmosphere, to- 
gether with several forms of animal life which 
had in some miraculous way survived the destruc- 
tion, without human aid. Millions of new caves 
were found in the walls of the mountainous rim 
surrounding this vast depression. As soon as they 
could be made inhabitable, the entire population 
was moved to this new home. 

Selenite Progress 

T HE story of the next thousand years is the 
story of a hardy race fighting against the cruel 
conditions of their world and making their homes 
under the surface more habitable. They succeeded 
in raising the atmospheric pressure to a higher 
point than before the destruction. The new atmos- 
phere was the same as that produced at a much 
earlier age by the Vudu scientists of Tiverpo. It 
contained no nitrogen, but a satisfactory .substitute, 
and as we have learned this atmosphere was in-» 
visible, there being no water vapor in it to reflect 
light. 

Because of the low gravity of their world, this 
artificial air seemed very light, but in fact it is 
much heavier than our own. To maintain a high 
surface pressure, the atmosphere must exist to a 
height of several times that of our own. This is 
the reason we encountered an atmosphere before 
we expected it, when we arrived on the moon in the 
Astronaut. Since the air is entirely invisible, a 
maximum of the solar rays are received during the 
day; but during the long lunar nights, this heavy 
blanket of air retains the heat for a long time and 
the temperature never falls as low as 68 degrees F. 
below zero, which has been recorded on the earth. 

Tlhe heat of mid-day is enormous, but it has been 
greatly exaggerated by terrestrial astronomers, who 
say it is hot enough to melt sulphur (288 degrees 
F.). As a matter of fact, I am not prepared to 
give the maximum temperature ever recorded; but 
I never heard of its being too hot for human en- 
durance, provided the periods of exposure were 
reasonably short. 

Scientific progress at this period was amazing. 
Necessity is the mother of invention and the Selen- 
ites, who knew that their future existence must be 
artificial, knew the full meaning of necessity. At 
three points on the surface, the rays of the sun were 
captured, transformed into energy and transmitted 
to the caves, where they were again transformed 
into light rays, which resembled the natural terres- 
trial daylight on a cloudy day. At the crater known 
to our astronomers as Tycho, an abundance of 
strange glass-like material was found ; which we at 
first thought rock-crystal, but later found as not 
identified as any substance of our earth. From this 
material, millions of lenses were made, for the 
capturing of the sunlight. The largest of these 
solar power plants was located at Tycho, while two 
others were located on the other side of the moon, 
one near each edge of the vast depression. Except 
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for a very brief time, the rays of the sun could be 
captured by two of these stations at the same time. 

The secret of the control of gravity was learned 
'during the same period. It was discovered that 
electricity, magnetism and gravitation are mani- 
festations of the same power, the name of which 
has no equivalent in our language. By a small 
outlay of electrical energy, the weight of any ob- 
ject can be increased or decreased at will from ten 
times its normal weight to minus nine times its 
normal weight. In other words, one pound of any 
material can be made to weigh ten pounds or be 
reduced to nine pounds less than zero, which is 
the same as giving it a lifting power of nine pounds. 
Means of travel and transportation were revolu- 
tionized by this invention. It was not my original 



sion in criminal hands, the Supreme Council made 
its use illegal, unless permission be granted by the 
proper authorities. When the Selenites began to 
make explorations of the earth, their space-flyers 
frightened the terrestrial inhabitants to such an 
extent that observation of their natural habits was 
impossible. When the space-flyers were made in- 
visible, more could be learned of terrestrial condi- 
tions. 

Disintegrating rays were developed and used for 
cutting out more luxurious apartments in the solid 
underground marble. Transmutation was devel- 
oped to the point where all the necessities and the 
growing list of luxuries could be cheaply produced 
by synthetic methods. Education in the arts and 
sciences was soon the common property of every 




intention to describe any of the Selenite machinery, 
but to leave that to Lacey and Winters, who will 
duplicate these things in the near future. But we 
are all under oath never to reveal the secret for the 
control of gravity until permission is granted by the 
Supreme Council of Dunel. 

Among the most noteworthy developments of 
this period is the discovery of a process by which 
any object, or any part thereof, can be made trans- 
parent. Invisibility is merely a perfection of this 
process. While it is costly, it was not without 
both its good and evil effects. It caused an increase 
in crime, which was offset by its value in surgery 
alone. Because of the harm caused by its posses- 



Dis integrating rays were developed and used for 
cutting out luxurious apartments in the solid under- 
ground marble. 



citizen. Synthetic food was highly improved, both 
in the perfect proportion of the required elements 
and in taste. The people no longer complained, 
probably due to the fact that no individual lived 
who knew the taste of natural food. Their records 
show that the palatability of synthetic food con- 
stantly improved until it reached its high state of 
perfection. But to a Terrestrial, who has never 
known anything but natural food, this high state 
of perfection is a negative quantity. 

Boredom! 

M ANY thousands of years have passed since the 
Destruction. The history of the Selenites is 
not entirely one of peace and progress. They are 
human beings, and no amount of culture and prog- 
ress can eliminate human characteristics and emo- 
tions. As long as there are men, women and 
children, human emotions must endure. As long 
as there are emotions of love, hate, joy, sorrow, 
jealousy, ambition, greed, and others too numerous 
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to mention, dissatisfaction and unfilled desires will 
remain. As long as this is true, as long as the 
race exists, there will be trouble, wars, injuries and 
disorders. Wars for independent government and 
separation from the remainder of the race, wars for 
freedom from tyranny either real or imaginary, 
wars for the ancient crown of Zerko and wars for 
no cause whatsoever are recorded in the earlier ages 
of their history. Murder, thievery and all forms 
of lawlessness have still endured. Since the earth 
has had, and still has, trouble enough of her own, 
I have no intentions of describing any of these 
troubles in this brief history lesson. But in the 
years to come, they will be studied by our own 
people, who will thus gain a newer and greater 
vision of the psychological characteristics of Homo 
sapiens. 

The amazing progress of the first twelve cen- 
turies following the Destruction did not continue 
indefinitely. This period was followed by another 
period during which the pursuit of pleasure was the 
prime purpose in life. The earlier generations had 
devoted themselves to making their world more 
pleasant for their posterity. When the posterity 
fell heir to conditions calling for but little effort on 
their parts, they proceeded to make the most of it. 
No monuments are left of the achievements of this 
pleasure-seeking age, other than a few games, plays 
and songs that still enjoy a small degree of popu- 
larity today. 

The next age in the cycle of Selenite history is 
one of indifference. For thousands of years, it 
would seem that their progress was at a standstill. 
No great men were produced, whose names are still 
remembered ; neither were there any improvements 
or inventions worthy of mention. It would appear 
to a Terrestrial observer that this age had grown 
tired of the mad pursuit of pleasure and an age of 
boredom was about to follow. 

It was a gradual change from progress to amuse- 
ment, just as natural as a workman laying down 
his tools and starting to play. The changes from 
pleasure-seeking to indifference, and from indiffer- 
ence to boredom, were just as gradual and natural. 
A hundred centuries after the destruction, the age 
of boredom was at its height. For the first time 
in the history of the race, conditions had evolved 
that approximated the popular conception of Para- 
dise. A minimum of physical exertion was re- 
quired to supply the needs of the population. Fur- 
ther study of the secrets of nature and science was 
useless ; for there was nothing more to be learned. 
Their subjects were all exhausted and they had 
not courage to search for new problems! Their 
arts and music had now reached the point where 
there was no room for improvement. Their world 
had been explored from center to circumference, 
nothing remained to be discovered. Their needs 
had long been over-supplied and their luxuries were 
too numerous to even be interesting. Their sports 
and amusements no longer offered a thrill and there 
were no new games or amusements to be invented 
or discovered. How they must have been bored 
during this age! The literature of the period was 
nothing but a series of lamentations over the in- 
tolerable conditions of over-supply, idleness and 
lack of outlets for their energies. 



New Interests 

S UCH was the deplorable state of affairs when an 
adventurous group of thrill-seekers made the first 
voyage to Barlenkoz. After an absence of several 
years, they returned with amazing stories of a new 
and beautiful world that promised not only an , 
outlet for their energies, but a new home for their 
growing population. At that time, the earth did 
not present the same geographical characteristics 
as the earth of today. The Sahara was still a sea 
and the Mediterranean did not exist. Just south 
of the vast Sahara Sea was the center of Vudu 
civilization. Hundreds of miles north of the Sahara 
Sea, in a great depression below sea-level, the site 
now occupied by the Mediterranean, was another 
Vudu center. During the preceding centuries, 
Barlenkoz had returned to an orbit almost in the 
plane of the orbits of the other planets; and the 
annual changes in temperature were almost equal 
to those of the present day. In the Equatorial 
regions, no changes in the seasons were noticeable. 

Previous to this time, nothing is known of Ter- 
restrial history. No one knows the exact problems 
encountered by the black race when they made 
their homes on the new world at the time of the 
Destruction of Dunel. How they overcame the ef- 
fects of a superior force of gravity, which made 
them weigh six times as much as they did on 
Dunel, and trained their weakened muscles to carry 
additional burden, will always be a mystery. The 
Selenites have a theory, which is no doubt true, that 
the burden of the hardships were borne by the 
white and mixed races. Evolution, encouraged 
by changed conditions, no doubt came to their 
aid during a few generations, made them over, in- 
creased their muscular strength to an extent pre- 
viously unknown and sacrificed mental vigor at the 
same time. At the time of the first exploration the 
Terrestrial branch of the human race was capable 
of physical exertions that surprised the Selenites. 
But they noticed among them one amazing thing; 
they had almost abandoned the practice of standing 
on their feet when an opportunity was offered to 
sit down. The unusual weight of their bodies called 
for more muscular effort than they cared to exert. 
But the most difficult thing to understand was the 
fact that this weakness of the muscles of the legs 
has never been overcome and, even to this day, 
none of the Terrestrials will stand on his feet for 
hours at a time, if this tiresome position can be 
avoided. 

To one who has never known any conditions of 
gravity other than the terrestrial, that condition 
seems perfectly natural. When we first went to the 
moon, we found it necessary to use shoes with 
heavy lead soles and to carry weights on our bodies 
in order to move with any naturalness of action. 
In time these weights were discarded, a few at a 
time, until at last we were able to get along without 
them. During the last few years, we have not used 
them at all ; but we always had a surplus of muscu- 
lar power that was a marvel to the Selenites. Since 
our return, our condition is pitiful; we find it al- 
most impossible to carry our own weight and even 
while sitting or lying down, the effect is very tire- 
some. But to the Selenites, conditions are much 
more severe ; at no time can they rise to their feet 
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Their weight of thirty pounds is very natural to 
them ; but to increase it to one hundred and eighty 
produces the same effect as if a person weighing 
one hundred and eighty had his weight increased 
to one thousand and eighty. 

This superior force of gravity was the only thing 
that prevented the Selenites from colonizing our 
world in the past. The hardships of exploration 
were lessened by the use of a gravity-controlled 
device, the effect of which was exactly opposite 
to the weights we used when we arrived on the 
moon. When they were able to move about in their 
spheres with a naturalness of action, they made 
an extensive exploration of our world. Stereo- 
scopic motion pictures, in both sound and color, 
record the conditions as they were found at that 
age in the remote past. It was my original inten- 
tion to include in this manuscript an account of the 
early explorations of our world. But, since The 
Universal News Syndicate is in a hurry to give my 
story to the public, and I must be in Washington 
just as soon the the President can assemble Con- 
gress in special session, I find that it must be omit- 
ted at this time. If it can be arranged, I will have 
those pictures of which I spoke duplicated and 
brought to the earth for public exhibition. But the 
Selenites are very slow, and years may pass before 
this is done. They are not recorded on celluloid 
film like our own movies; and there would be a 
long delay if they were to be reproduced in Ter- 
restrial laboratories, since we have none that are 
prepared to do this kind of work. 

It would seem that the best solution to this prob- 
lem is the preparation of another manuscript, deal- 
ing with the early history of our own world before 
the dawn of our own records of ancient nations. 
This I promise to do just as soon as certain more 
pressing matters are taken care of ; but, in order to 
preserve the novelty of the first impression, I shall 
mention here only such events as are necessary to 
an intelligent understanding of conditions as they 
now exist on our sister world. 

History repeats itself. Events happen in certain 
sequences which vary only to the change of condi- 
tions of the various ages. I have already told of 
one cycle in Selenite history ; the next age following 
that of boredom was an age of war between the 
two worlds, the result of which was the destruction 
of Vudu supremacy on the earth, the release of 
millions of white and brown slaves and a reversion 
from civilization almost to savagery among all 
branches of the Terrestrial human races. The de- 
struction of the blacks might have been complete, 
had they not learned the identity of their enemies 
and carried the field of battle to the moon. The 
war was no longer a pleasure to the Selenites, who 
did not dare to leave their underground cities. The 
solar power plants of the moon, one of which was 
located at Tycho, were demolished. Vudu spheres 
guarded the entrances of all caves and fired upon 
every Selenite attempt to escape. This ended only 
after a siege of over a hundred years, during which 
the Selenites gave up all hopes of ever leaving their 
caves, and the Vuduites thought their ancient ene- 
mies had starved. 

After this, the Selenites decided that war should 
be outlawed and all young men and women were 



taught that it is the most degrading of all pastimes. 
The effect of this propaganda has persisted through 
all succeeeding ages of their history. Over thirty 
thousand years have followed without war. 

In the meantime there ceased to be communication 
between the human races. Their languages had under- 
gone various stages of evolution until conversation be- 
came impossible. In spite of the fact that war had been 
outlawed by the Supreme Council of Dunel, there arose 
groups animated by a desire to revenge themselves on 
ancient enemies. This took place without the knowl- 
edge or sanction of the Supreme Council, and a pun- 
ishment of banishment to Barlenkoz, was given all 
offenders. 

The Extension of Human Life 

A FTER the first war between the worlds, during 
which the population of Dunel was greatly 
decreased, because of the destruction of their solar 
power plants and the lack of sunlight and ultra- 
violet rays, a period of progress and prosperity fol- 
lowed. During the second cycle of progress, in- 
ventions did not follow each other in such rapid 
succession. Consequently the age of progress lasted 
longer. The most noteworthy of developments was 
the prolongation of human life. 

For a long time organizations had existed which 
were almost identical with present-day Terrestrial 
life-insurance companies. In almost all cases a 
sum of government credits (the Selenite equivalent 
for legal currency) was paid to the relatives or de- 
pendents of the insured at the time of death. In 
order to postpone death and at the same time post- 
pone the date of payment, the insurance organiza- 
tions did all in their power to prolong the life of 
the insured. This led to a scientific study of the 
causes of death. 

Accidents, old age and disease were found to be 
the most common causes. Instruction in safety 
methods and the adoption of safety devices were 
all that could be done for the former. Old age was 
considered a necessary condition, provided by na- 
ture, to do away with those who had already propa- 
gated their kind, in order to make room for their 
posterity. At first* it was believed that it was im- 
possible to do anything to remedy the evil and 
their entire attention was given to diseases, each 
of which was taken up and studied separately. 
Origin, causes, nature, effects and form of treat- 
ment of each disease were seriously studied. When 
certain diseases had been conquered, steps were 
taken to destroy every disease germ in their little 
world. This did not come about during one gen- 
eration or one century. Ages passed before their 
unrelenting war against malignant bacteria was 
successful and every form of disease was wiped 
out. Thus was the span of human life doubled, 
due to the non-existence of the weakening influ- 
ences of bacteria. 

Encouraged by this success, later generations be- 
gan to improve on the work of the pioneers of the 
movement. It was found that old age was caused 
by the improper functioning of certain parts of the 
body; to name these would be to name every organ 
of our bodies. In some cases, the liver and kidneys 
did not cast off the accumulating toxins, waste 
matter and poisons properly, causing all the tis- 
sues to harden and weaken. In other cases the 
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stomach and intestines did not function properly; 
but always a cause was found. At first drugs and 
stimulants were used with very good results; but 
nothing short of immortality could satisfy the 
scientists, who were just beginning to penetrate 
the surface of this new subject. 

The use of invisibility made it possible to study 
the action of the heart, stomach, and other organs 
in conditions of perfect health and all degrees of 
imperfection. Minor faults, that would have other- 
wise passed unnoticed, were detected and cor- 
rected, keeping every organ of the body at its 
highest point of efficiency. It was found that the 
human body is like a machine in many respects. 
In the case of machinery, worn and defective parts 
can be discarded and replaced; the same is true of 
the body, but not exactly in the same sense. Nature 
discards and replaces old and dead cells, thereby 
rebuilding defective tissues, strengthening defective 
organs and keeping them functioning properly. As 
long as the parts of any well-built machine are 
working properly, they do not wear and the life of 
the machine is greatly increased; the same was 
found to be true with the body. 

Food was found, to be responsible for many of 
the weaknesses and for centuries it received much 
careful study and attention. This resulted in the 
periodical examination of each * individual for the 
purpose of ascertaining how his food was agreeing 
with him. Each person was given an individual 
food prescription, calling for certain quantities of 
starch, fat, proteins, vitamines, minerals and other 
required elements. This was his prescribed diet, 
which he was compelled to eat to the exclusion of 
everything else, except a prescribed amount of pure 
water at certain intervals. By the time this sys- 
tem was perfected, the span of life had been ex- 
tended to four or six hundred years. 

But with the years added to human life, a new 
danger arose. The people no longer died after re- 
producing their kind, according to the plans of 
nature, and there was no room for their posterity. 
The population was increasing to the point where 
it was impossible to take care of the increase. They 
were confronted with the necessity of a choice be- 
tween abandoning the new system and regulating 
the number of births. The scientifically-regulated 
birth-control has been described in an earlier chap- 
ter of this manuscript. The internal disorders and 
rebellions that followed its adoption were the most 
serious in the history of Dunel ; they represented 
the death struggles of a class deemed unfit to prop- 
agate their kind. But by the year 80,020 S. D. (my 
own abbreviation for Since the Destruction) the 
population had been regulated to the extent ot 
keeping the births in proportion to the decrease by 
deaths, without any serious rebellions on the part 
of the undesirable classes, who were denied the 
privilege of reproduction. 

By permitting no one to reproduce until late in 
life, long life was made a natural racial trait among 
the Selenites. During seventeen hundred and sixty 
centuries that have followed, the ancient methods 
of prolonging life have been constantly improved 
until the present time, when periodical surgical 
operations for the correcting of physical organic 
imperfections are a part of the routine of life. It 
has reached such a degree of perfection that, today, 



it is seldom a single person can be found who has 
not always enjoyed perfect health. It is not un- 
common for a person to live 1400 years, having 
never during his life known the sensation of sick- 
ness or even the toothache. My own set of false 
teeth caused much interest among the Selenites; 
but no less wonder than that experienced by me 
when the teeth of an old man of over 1300 were 
submitted for my examination. To my surprise 
there had been no extractions, no abscessed roots, 
no cavities, crowns or fillings; it was a perfect set 
of teeth ! It is due to the knowledge and skill of 
these Selenite surgeons that I, an old man of an- 
other short-lived race, have been restored to my 
youth, with prospects of centuries of life ahead of 
me, if I return at the proper time and continue the 
treatments ; but even the Selenites themselves have 
no idea that my life can be made to equal their 
own. At present I am in constant fear that I will 
contract some terrestrial disease that will put an 
untimely end to my promising career. I have been 
breathing terrestrial atmosphere now for two 
weeks and, for the first time in ten years, I am 
suffering from a bad cold. 

The Downfall of the Blacks 

I FIND it impossible, in a brief manuscript, even 
to outline the events of each cycle of the his- 
tory of the two worlds. In a future work, this 
will be done. But, at present, I will simply point 
out the radical differences between the develop- 
ment and evolutionary changes of the two worlds. 
On Dunel, existence has depended upon scientific 
knowledge; while on Barlenkoz, it has depended 
upon muscular strength, fighting ability and war- 
like tendencies. On both worlds, the survival was 
.that of the fittest. On Dunel, the scientist survived 
and the fighter perished; on Barlenkoz, the black 
race of scientists degenerated to the most primi- 
tive conditions of savagery, due to their inability 
to cope with strange canivorous animals, strange 
diseases and powerful, rebellious slaves; until the 
white race of fighting slaves at last came into su- 
premacy. On Dunel, each cycle was complete. 
There were ages of progress, followed by ages of 
pleasure, boredom and dissatisfaction which con- 
tinued until some disaster or radical change was 
brought about; after which necessity demanded 
activity and progress followed. It was a case of 
building up, utilizing and then tiring of former 
achievements; ending in destruction, which was 
often caused by internal rebellions and building up 
again. On Barlenkoz, it was a case of trying to 
keep a great civilization from falling to pieces. 
Progress was achieved through warfare, by plun- 
dering weaker nations. Africa was at one time 
the center of Barlenkozian culture; but this could 
not endure against an overpowering host of ene- 
mies, consisting of torrid climate which produced 
disease and laziness, remnants of life that once 
roamed over the earth when she was a member 
of another solar system, and the most powerful of 
aH enemies, savage cave-men, escaped slaves car- 
rying on an existence of their own through the 
power of their muscles and the cunning of their 
dormant minds. Added to this was a race of in- 
telligent men from another world, who disobeyed 
their own laws and raided the helpless black cities, 
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using invisible space-flyers and disintegrating rays. 
The blacks were surrounded on all sides by ene- 
mies, many of who were unseen. What civiliza- 
tion could endure under such conditions? 

At last there came a day when their unseen, 
unknown enemies in invisible space-flyers de- 
stroyed their cities and their people by the mil- 
lions. Only in the depths of the luxurious jungle 
vegetation could they find safety from unseen foes. 
Only by primitive means could they continue to 
survive. This was the end of a great civilization. 
Will it be rebuilt in the future? Will the blacks 
ever again rise to supremacy? Is there a fate in 
store for the white race like this? Who knows? 
History repeats itself. One race can not always be 
dominant. No doubt the blacks will never again 
rise to power, but the supremacy will go to an- 
other race, probably one of the mixed yellow or 
brown races, whose origin we have already seen. 

After the overthrow of black supremacy, less 
than fifty thousand years ago, the Selenites no 
longer saw any immediate danger from the “Big 
Menace." The extreme gravitational conditions, 
the dangers of contracting terrestrial diseases, and 
the lawlessness on the part of the explorers, who 
did not consider themselves under the jurisdiction 
of their Zerko when they were on another world, 
caused the Supreme Council to prohibit any fur- 
ther explorations. But the interesting things of the 
new world were not forgotten. As each Zerko 
came to the throne, it became one of his first du- 
ties, either to send an exploring party to Barlenkoz, 
or to conduct the exploring party in person. At 
times, the crown prince was permitted to make 
the exploration just before the coronation, if he 
wished to do so; and thus relieve himself of the 
necessity of leaving his people after he had as- 
sumed the duties and responsibilities of a Zerko. 

These explorations were made at intervals rang- 
ing from twenty years to five hundred. Motion 
pictures recorded everything of interest. These 
pictures are still preserved and form a part of the 
education of the Selenite youth. From these rec- 
ords it is possible to trace the migrations of all the 
prehistoric nomadic tribes and thus fill this great 
gap in our history. The time arrived when their 
records show Atlantis, populated by whites of a 
criminal class banished from Dunel, as the greatest 
terrestrial civilization. At times it looked as if cer- 
tain people of a mixed race in China would be the 
dominating race; at other times India held great 
promise. Early Egypt, with scenes of the building 
of the pyramids, monuments and cities, is fully 
recorded. 

Actual scenes taken from ancient Babylon and 1 
ether cities long reduced to dust and forgotten, 
give a better knowledge of conditions than the few 
records in our possession. At a later period, cities 
of Persia, Egypt, China, Greece, Atlantis, Yucatan 
and Peru show a steady degree of progress. But 
one thing was observed in all records of Terres- 
trial exploration, that was very distasteful to the 
Selenites, who had long ago decided to abandon 
warfare. No exploring party ever returned with- 
out pictures of Terrestrial wars. It appeared that 
the Terrestrial branch of humanity was degenerat- 
ing into blood-thirsty nations and some day Bar- 



lenkoz would be a genuine menace; if the Barlen- 
kozians ever reached the point where they were 
able to cross the great barrier erected by Nature to 
isolate small worlds from their more powerful and 
warlike enemies. 

As Others See Us 

T HE desperate hand-to-hand combats of the 
early Greeks and Persians, which are remem- 
bered today on earth as examples of ancient brav- 
ery and glory, are shown to the Selenite youth as 
examples of the depths to which men may sink 
when passions of hatred and greed go unchecken. 
The glories of Rome do not appear glorious at all 
to a civilized person when he sees the Roman 
legions wading through the blood of their victims, 
dragging their captives behind their chariots or 
making them fight each other in the arena for the 
entertainment of idle patricians. The beauties of 
the architecture of Athens and Corinth pass un- 
noticed by the Selenite youth while the wretched 
havels of the plebeians are pointed out to them as 
examples of Terrestrial conditions, only a few of 
their generations ago. The character of a nation 
may be determined by their favorite forms of 
amusement and the scenes of the Roman arena give 
the young Selenites an idea of the character of the 
dominating Terrestrial nation, only three lifetimes 
removed. 

The lack of scientific development and improve- 
ments in the living condition of the masses, the 
blood-thirsty and degrading practices everywhere 
in evidence, caused the Selenites to consider a race 
of copper-skinned savages on the Western Hemi- 
sphere the most admirable race of Terrestrial hu- 
manity. 

The next exploration after the detailed study of 
Rome convinced the Selenites that the white race 
was fast degenerating into a savagery as low as 
that of the blacks. Roman grandeur was destroyed- 
Greece was in ruins, Babylon had perished. Egypt 
was in a state of corruption and degeneracy. In- 
dia and China had made no progress except in their 
numbers, and this was considered by the Selenites 
anything but an improvement. Atlantis had dis- 
appeared. The Incas and Aztecs, while developing 
along different lines, were about on a par with the 
Europeans. 

During the ninth year of his reign, 490 years 
ago, in the year of our Lord 1465, Zerko Tarkomas 
in person led an expedition to the earth. There 
were few changes since the former expedition, and 
he was convinced that no danger would ever be 
encountered from “The Big Menace” during his 
lifetime. He saw for himself that all progress had 
been made in warfare and none in science. His 
expedition found that a certain mixed race had 
increased in numbers, as well as in warlike ten- 
dencies, and had now spread over a very large ter- 
ritory. He believed that these dark-skinned in- 
vaders would overrun all of Europe and become the 
dominant race; but that was not of sufficient in- 
terest to the Selenites to warrant any further in- 
vestigation. 

The prevalence of disease and unsanitary condi- 
tions all over the world and the lack of knowledge 
in preventing the most common of diseases was the 
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primary reason for placing us in quarantine, imme- 
diately upon our arrival upon his world, where 
thousands of years had been spent in the eradica- 
tion of diseases of all kinds. He had assumed, 
judging by the past, that but little scientific im- 
provement had been made on the earth during his 
reign. He was surprised at the progress and de- 
velopments, which I described to him during our 
first interview. He could see that we were telling 
the truth and, during the last eight years, his opin- 
ion of us has been changed ; but he could not get 
rid of the idea that we were of an inferior race. 

When we were first placed in charge of our pri- 
vate instructors, I tried to impress upon our party 
the necessity of doing all in our power to prove 
that we were equal to them in every way. We 
found our studies very difficult and I firmly be- 
lieve that we were worked as hard as possible, 
just to see if our mentalities were capable of ab- 
sorbing their teachings. When we mastered our 
assigned tasks, we could see that a favorable im- 
pression was being made with our tutors, who 
made reports to the Supreme Council, as well as 
to the public. This was the result for which we 
were working and the reward we desired. 

When we first began our studies, George Davis 
was still in a hospital, where he was being treated 
for the serious burns received while in quarantine. 
Upon his release he was not taken before the Su- 
preme Council, but was placed in school with us. 
He was not capable of making the same progress 
with his studies, because of a lack of education 
before he left the earth. The remainder of our 
party were all graduates of our best universities; 
but Davis had not even completed high school 
work. He had spent one year in a business col- 
lege before taking up newspaper work; and one 
can see that he was unable to carry the work as- 
signed to us. Consequently, he was placed in a 
class by himself, where he did his best, until he 
surprised not only the Selenites, but ourselves as 
well. 

The Sacrifice 

D OROTHY Brewster’s progress was a mar- 
vel and we three men had all we could do to 
maintain the traditional masculine superiority. To 
be perfectly honest, I am compelled to admit that, 
for once, we let a woman beat us. 

We were not together at all times. Our instruc- 
tors would send us to various communities to 
study certain things, and we were often in the com- 
pany of Selenites exclusively. We were always 
spoken of as Barlenkozians ; which, at first, im- 
plied about the same reproach as the word “heath- 
en” carries in our country. But we have given 
the word a new meaning which is quite in contrast 
with their former conception of Barlenkozians. To 
change a national attitude toward the character- 
istics of another race has been found almost im- 
possible on the earth; but I do think Barlenkoz 
now stands so much higher in their estimation that 
their former established prejudices are entirely re- 
futed. I want to impress upon my terrestrial 
readers the necessity of maintaining the reputa- 
tion we have tried to create; for our prestige 
among them is by far a more valuable asset than 
can be realized at present. Our relations with the 



Selenites in the future will be of a nature profitable 
to both worlds, and the most important thing is 
to convince them that our world is no longer a 
“menace” to them. 

During our work in their schools, we determined 
to work twice as hard as we had ever done in any 
terrestrial university, in order to make a showing 
that would compare favorably with the work of the 
young Selenites. It did not take us long to make 
an important discovery, which proved very valuable 
to us. Education is compulsory for all Selenite 
students, before they can be admitted to citizen- 
ship. It is very seldom that anyone is denied 
citizenship, and their students know it. I have had 
enough experience with the students of Belmont to 
know all their tricks of bluffing the professors and 
shirking their work. It surprised me when I 
learned that the Selenite instructors tolerated these 
conditions, and graduated students that were far 
below the required standard. Because of laziness 
on the part of both students and tutors, their prog- 
ress is slow, so that it not surprising that fifty 
years are required to complete their education. 
The ignorance of many Selenites about the very 
subjects emphasized in school is noteworthy. 

Scientific subjects compose the greater part of 
their curriculum, and these are taught and studied 
in about the same way as our own dead languages. 
Interest is lacking, and original uses for old scien- 
tific principles are not encouraged. We found many 
facts that have never been exploited and developed 
and, when we told our instructors of new uses to 
which they could be put, it aroused no interest. 
They are taught and studied with the same indif- 
ference as that shown by an engineering student 
when he attempts the declension, of a word in an- 
cient Hebrew. They are not living in a progressive 
age and original thought is not encouraged. 

When we saw the indifference of their own stu- 
dents, we were encouraged. Not only were we 
able to come up to their standards, but we had no 
difficulty in making a record that will stand for 
some time as an example of what can be accom- 
plished as students. After seven years of the hard- 
est work we had ever done in our lives, our educa- 
tion was pronounced complete. After a ceremony 
in which we were graduated and admitted to citi- 
zenship, we received the congratulations of the Su- 
preme Council and our many friends, who no longer 
constantly reminded us that we were of an inferior 
race. Since we had the start over Davis, he has 
a few more years to spend before he becomes a 
citizen ; but he is progressing very nicely and may 
even be able to break the record that we have set 
for him. 

We were now ready to select the professions we 
chose to follow, and take up our duties as appren- 
tices until we were masters of our professions. 
Winters insisted upon being a chemist, and Lacey 
thought himself capable of becoming a greater in- 
ventor than Edison. I had almost decided to be- 
come an instructor and try to speed up the educa- 
tional methods, while Miss Brewster had never 
mentioned her plans for the future. 

After Zerko Tarkomas had informed us of the 
decision of the Supreme Council regarding our dis- 
position we considered it final and made no further 
effort to secure permission to return to the earth. 
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My greatest regret was the decision regarding the 
marriage of Prince Baklo. It was my personal 
opinion that the time would come when Baklo 
would renounce the throne, marry the woman of 
his choice and take up the life of a private citizen. 
This had been done in the past, and I felt sure 
that it would soon be done again. When I dis- 
cussed the matter with Miss Brewster, she told 
me that Baklo had sugggested this procedure, *but 
she could not permit it. She had told him that, 
if he should refuse the highest honor his people 
could give him, she would not have him as her 
husband; for the time would surely come when he 
would regret the sacrifice. She reminded him of his 
duty to his world, and told him that she would al- 
ways be happy to remain a private citizen if she 
could see her lover on the throne of his fathers and 
know that her sacrifice had made this possible. 

During the years in school, she had apparently 
given up her ideas of matrimony as hopeless; but 
I could see below the surface and knew the suffer- 
ing she tried so hard to conceal. Occasionally we 
heard from Baklo, but his messages were very for- 
mal and brief. They contained nothing that he 
would object to have published to his people. At 
times I thought he had forgotten his love affair; 
while she proved her mettle by appearing to be 
pleased to know that he was not suffering the 
pangs of a hopeless love. 

Baklo’s Decision 

S OON after we had finished our work in school, 
Dorothy proposed a trip of exploration Over 
the lunar surface. Lacey and Winters did not care 
to go, for they were too busy making plans for 
their future careers. I was glad of the opportunity, 
as I wanted to visit Mare Crisium and see those 
strange Flat-footed Selenites. We secured a small 
gravity-controlled sphere and started at the be- 
ginning of the long lunar day. We decided to fol- 
low the illuminated hemisphere around the little 
world and return almost six terrestrial weeks later, 
when the sun would be dropping below the horizon 
at our starting point. 

We were alone on this trip and took turns sleep- 
ing and handling our sphere. We enjoyed the trip 
immensely ; for this was the first time in years that 
we had seen the sun. I shall not atteijipt to de- 
scribe the entire trip, nor our amusing adventures 
with the “bideens” or Flat-footed Selenites. As we 
crossed the Sea of Serenity, Dorothy pointed out 
the spot where she had seen Baklo marooned years 
before. She pointed the way and I directed our 
craft to Mount Despair. Tears were in her eyes 
as she pointed out the high rock, behind which she 
had seen Baklo rest just before the fire that had 
destroyed the Brewster Observatory. She was liv- 
ing the cruel scenes over again, and my heart 
ached at the thought of her dangerous voyage 
across space in the Astronaut and the present hope- 
lessness of her love for Baklo. 

We moved over to Mount Despair and came 
down to an elevation of about two hundred feet. 
As usual, the day was very hot and the windows 
of the sphere were all opened. We stopped to ex- 
amine the sealed entrance of the cave; when sud- 
denly we heard a voice below us among the rocks. 



We recognized the song as one popular among the 
Selenites, and the tones were strangely familiar. 
A few minutes later the voice began singing in 
English : 

“Dear one, the world is waiting for the sunrise; 

Every rose is covered with dew ” 

“Who is that?” I asked: “It can’t be. Davis, Winters 
or Lacey.” 

“Tihe thrush on high, his sleeping mate is call- 
ing ” 

The rich baritone voice continued. 

Dorothy seemed to be awakening from a trance, 
her blue eyes sparkled; a blush came to her face 
and a new radiance that I had not seen for years 
came over her. “I’d recognize that voice any- 
where,” she answered as the singer continued: 
“And my heart is calling you.” 

“Baklo!” I exclaimed} as I recognized a charac- 
teristic difficulty with the last high note: “Where 
is he?” 

My question was answered before it was spoken. 
Dorothy had seized the control of our sphere and 
had brought it to the ground. Cautioning me to be 
quiet, she stepped out and moved silently and 
swiftly among the rocks toward the singer, who 
was just concluding the last line for the second 
time. 

“And my heart is calling you.” Dorothy sang 
as Baklo had finished. 

Baklo turned around with a startled, but happy ex- 
pression on his face: 

“Dorothy! Have you come to rescue me from 
my melancholy thoughts?” 

“Do you need rescuing as badly as you did when 
I first found you here?” 

“I need you more than ever,” he cried as he took 
her in his arms. “You have been on my mind con- 
tinually since we parted eight years ago. Here at 
this spot, where we used to be together, I can find 
peace. Let us stay here for the remainder of our 
lives ; let me renounce the throne so we can marry. 
We will never find happiness until we do.” 

“And we would never be happy if we did. If 
you married a Barlenkozian you would be dis- 
graced.” 

“Let us take a space-flyer and go to your world ; 
we would not be disgraced there and we would find 
the happiness to which everyone is entitled.” 
“Baklo! I am ashamed of you! You will soon 
receive the crown of your fathers. For years you 
have been prepared for that high office. Would 
you betray the trust they have in you? Do you 
think we would ever find happiness at that price? 
Before I would permit anything like that, I’d take 
my own life; and in the years to come you would 
find another to take my place in your affections.” 
“No one can take your place in my affections. 
If I live for twenty centuries, I shall never marry 
again unless I marry Mother Earth’s Fairest 
Daughter.” 

CHAPTER VIII 
A Conspiracy 

T HE remainder of the conversation of the re- 
united lovers must remain untold. As soon 
as she saw Baklo, Dorothy had forgotten 
all about me, and Baklo was too interested in her 
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even to notice that I was in their company. It 
was a case of three being a crowd; so I decided 
that the strange lunar vegetation should occupy 
my attention. 

After spending hours examining certain brown 
vines and grasses, I decided that the sun was too 
hot for intensive research; so I went back to our 
sphere and went to sleep. I was aroused some time 
later by Baklo calling me to come over and join 
them. 

“Dr. Haverfield,” Dorothy began when I had 
joined them, “how would you like to sit down to 
an old-fashioned dinner like we used to eat at 
home ?” 

“Don’t joke with me, Dorothy,” I replied: “It 
requires all the will power I have to eat these syn- 
thetic cakes. When I think of roast beef with 
baked potatoes, or pie and fruit, my diet becomes 
so terrible that I can not eat it.” 

“I am not joking with you; I mean it. Would 
you be willing to enter into a little conspiracy with 
Baklo and myself to get our supplies out of the 
cave in Mount Despair and give a banquet to the 
Supreme Council?” 

“I’d be glad to help, but I have my doubts if 
there is anything there that is fit to eat after a 
period of ten years. I doubt if the Supreme Coun- 
cil would let us touch anything from the earth that 
is full of terrestrial microbes.” 

“Baklo and I have been discussing the matter, 
and we have decided that it will be worth the 
effort. He has been talking to the Zerko and sev- 
eral of the Buzerks about barbecue sandwiches 
and oranges; and their curiosity has been aroused 
to the point where they are actually anxious to 
sample natural food. As for their qualities of 
preservation, you will remember that I bought the 
best grades I could find before the Astronaut start- 
ed for this world. Furthermore, I had a special 
order filled which called for extreme care in their 
preparation, to insure their preservation for a long 
time. For ten years they have remained in a dry, 
dark, cool place; and I am positive that enough 
materials are in good condition to make a splendid 
banquet for the Supreme Council and their wives. 
What do you think of the idea?” 

“You may think me selfish, but why do you want 
to banquet the Supreme Council ? They were very 
selfish when they refused to let us return to the 
earth and they were not very kind when they pro- 
hibited your marriage. Why can’t we keep our 
food for our own use?” 

“Would you rather do that than return to the 
Earth?” 

“What would the banquet have to do with our 
returning to the Earth?” 

“Perhaps nothing at all — and perhaps it may be 
such a thing that they will send us back to the 
Earth to get them more natural food.” 

“I begin to understand. The plan sounds inter- 
esting and the experiment may be worth trying.” 

Some time later it was learned that Baklo had 
taken the matter up with the Supreme Council and 
permission had been granted to secure the food 
supplies and give the banquet, provided certain 
precautions given by the proper authorities were 
taken. 

This plan called for selected criminals to enter 



the caves and carry outside the boxes and barrels, 
which were treated with a heat ray to destroy any 
bacteria that might remain. This, of course, de- 
stroyed the paper cartons and some of the wooden 
boxes, but the barrels stood the test very well. 
They were placed in a separate compartment of the 
sphere and carried to a location on the other side 
of the moon, where they were immersed in boiling 
water. When this operation was completed and 
the boiling water was drained off, they were con- 
sidered sanitary and we were permitted to touch 
them. 

An examination of the sterilized containers 
showed us that about ten percent of the canned 
fruits and vegetables would have to be destroyed, 
as they did not look any too good. A barrel of 
flour was apparently as good as the day it left the 
earth; the two barrels of corned beef were in ex- 
cellent condition. The hams and bacon had dried 
out a little too much and smelled strong but, with 
the exception of being tough, they were still in 
edible condition. Of course all the fresh fruits had 
spoiled; but they had dried up rather than rotted. 
Considering our desire for food of this kind, they 
could still be eaten and relished. 

We four Barlenkozians were authorized to pre- 
pare the banquet. Davis secured permission from 
his instructors and volunteered his services, which 
we were glad to accept. This was a new experience 
for Lacey and myself; but we knew a little more 
about it than the Selenites. Miss Brewster is an 
excellent cook and, under her direction, we tackled 
the job with an enthusiasm that would make a 
French chef turn green with envy. 

Orders were given for plates, knives, forks, 
spoons, dishes and cooking utensils, which had to 
be made for the occasion. These articles were en- 
tirely unknown to the Selenites who, for over 
two hundred thousand years, were accustomed to 
eating nothing but cakes of synthetic food, which 
came to them wrapped in paper, and were eaten 
with their fingers. It was an interesting experi- 
ment for me. No one could foresee how they would 
react under these conditions. My former experi- 
ence had Shown me that the Supreme Council was 
the very personification of dignity. I had assumed 
that they carried this dignity with them at all times 
and, like terrestrial kings, tried to maintain their 
traditional superiority in private life. I did not 
consider the fact that Prince Baklo had always 
treated us as social equals and that months had 
passed before we knew that he was of the royal 
family. I forgot that Dunel is unlike any terres- 
trial nation in government. The Zerko and Su- 
preme Council are both more autocratic and more 
democratic than any of our rulers or lawmakers. 
In the council chamber their dignity and power is 
absolute; in private life they are on an equality 
with their neighbors, with whom they participate 
in games and other amusements. 

Had I taken this into consideration much of our 
trouble and much of our fun would have been lost. 
If I had spent as much time in worrying about 
their ignorance of terrestrial etiquette as I spent in 
worrying over my own inexperience in serving 
royalty, the banquet would have progressed differ- 
ently. I imagined that their scientific minds would 
appreciate the opportunity to study and learn ter- 
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restrial habits. But I was soon to learn that they 
were men of the same sort one meets every day at 
home, men who do not care to be educated when 
they expect to be amused and never seek an edu- 
cation while seeking pleasure. Their own ancient 
records, which told of the race when it lived on a 
diet of natural food and found pleasure in eating, 
together with Baklo’s description of barbecue sand- 
wiches, were no more significant to them than the 
description of red or purple to a blind man. I do 
not mean to say that the sense of taste had per- 
ished ; but they could only imagine that a new and 
exquisite pleasure awaited them at the banquet. 

A Royal Banquet 

A T last everything was prepared. Long tables 
and chairs were arranged in an orderly man- 
ner; but the scene presented the appearance of a 
military mess-hall, rather than a banquet room for 
royalty. The guests arrived. Thomas Jefferson 
riding a black horse to the capitol on inauguration 
day was a royal, autocratic figure compared to 
these hundred per cent, democratic lawmakers. I 
had expected Zerko Tarkomas to lead a royal court, 
something like that of Louis XIV ; but the royal 
arrival was more like that of a crowd going to a 
prize fight. 

There was but little difficulty in getting the 
guests seated. It was my intention to serve but 
small portions of each food separately, and give an 
explanation of its origin and preparation for use. 
I thought this would be interesting to them; but 
they were seeking pleasure and not information. 
We had accepted the offers of several of our Sele- 
nite friends to act as waiters, but they were very 
inefficient. They could not remember the order in 
which the food was to be served. One ambitious 
waiter served apple pie as the first course, another 
selected ice cream, which was made from canned 
condensed milk. Another, who had been assigned 
to the table where Zerko Tarkomas was sitting, 
came in with generous helpings of boiled corned 
beef. It was my first experience in serving royalty, 
and I was interested only in doing my own work 
properly and observing the effect on my guests. I 
did not notice what was going on elsewhere. I 
was' busy demonstrating the use of the soup spoon 
when suddenly there came a scream from one of 
the ladies’ tables, where ice cream was being 
served. One of the guests had not even taken the 
trouble to wonder what the spoons were for and 
had started to eat ice cream in the manner in which 
she was accustomed to eat synthetic cakes. The 
ice cream was a trifle too cold, or too slippery, or 
something; but at any rate it proved uncontrollable, 
slipped from her fingers just as it reached her 
mouth and fell into the loose folds of her low- 
necked dress. Pandemonium reigned in that end 
of the hall until Dorothy arrived on the scene and 
led her from the room, where the difficulty was 
removed. 

Zerko Tarkomas was gazing at his corned beef 
with the attitude of an American who is being 
served horse flesh. He suspected that it was the 
flesh of some animal and did not know whether to 
eat it or not. He saw that his friends were eating 
it and enjoying it; so he summoned bravery enough 
to taste it. It must have met with his royal appe- 



tite ; for when I next looked at him, he was eating 
corned beef just as a small boy eats watermelon. • 

As I glanced at the table where apple pie was 
being served, I saw that the Selenite waiter was 
having trouble of his own, but for a different rea- 
son. Apple pie is handy; it may be eaten either 
with a fork or, as our royal guests preferred, with 
nature’s own equipment. But one piece of pie did 
not last very long ; for the guests refused to take a 
chance on soup and were clamoring for more pie. 
Rather than offend them, the waiter served more 
pie, with the result that all the pie was being con- 
sumed at one table. 

The Selenites knew no more about proper eating 
than does a terrestrial child, the first time his 
mother places him in a high chair. They were very 
hungry, but they were unable to distinguish be- 
tween the different kinds of food. If the first sam- 
ple was satisfactory, they could see no necessity 
for a change to something that might prove to be 
inferior. We have seen what happened when pie 
was served; the same was true of ice cream, fried 
ham, corned beef, soup, bread, cakes, and canned 
fruits and vegetables. Their only name for the 
different varieties was the equivalent of “Natural 
Food.” Zerko Tarkomas ate nothing but corned 
beef; the queen had fried ham, and after the ban- 
quet, both thought they had eaten the same thing. 
Ten years earlier, Baklo had refused to eat any- 
thing but barbecue pork sandwiches, oranges and 
pie. At the banquet he did not get a chance to eat 
anything but baked beans ; after which he informed 
the other guests that natural food was much better 
when eaten fresh. His statement was true ; but he 
did not know that the beans he had just eaten had 
been brought to his world in bags, in a dry un- 
cooked condition and had been baked just before 
the banquet. But as for fresh food, I doubt if the 
average American housewife would have consid- 
ered these ten-year-old canned goods fit for her 
table. Its age, however, did not make any differ- 
ence to the Selenites, who were eating it with glut- 
tonous appetites. 

The banquet was progressing nicely, if one con- 
siders nothing but the enjoyment of the guests. 
But, to a master of ceremonies, everything was out 
of control and it was impossible to restore order. 
Our guests were clamoring for more food and our 
waiters were trying to supply the demands. There 
were only six of our guests who registered com- 
plaints and they had genuine grievances — their 
waiter had served them nothing but olives. It had 
not been my intention to serve olives at all; but 
one waiter knew only that they were food and not 
that one must acquire an educated taste before 
dives can be appreciated. He did not hesitate in 
taking a half dozen jars, our entire supply, and 
serving them to six Buzerks who were showing 
they were hungry. These guests ate the olives, 
but decided that natural food was. less palatable 
than their own synthetic cakes. 

I was trying to convince the guests seated at my 
table that we had something to eat besides soup 
(they had found it handier to drink from the plates 
than to bother with awkward spoons), when George 
Davis came to me with a very important question : 

“Is there any danger of too much corned beef 
hurting anyone?” 
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“There is danger in jtoo much of anything; 
what's wrong now?” 

“Just look at that old fellow over there! That 
makes seven hunks of corned beef larger than his 
fist! I can’t make him stop eating, and I’m afraid 
he will kill himself 1” 

“That is Zerko Tarkomas, the king of the moon,” 
I replied: “This banquet has gone far enough! 

Tell the waiters to stop serving! Our guests will 
kill themselves.” 

“It’s a pity to make them stop so soon,” Davis 
replied : “They’ve only been eating for eight min- 
utes.” 

“Seven hunks of corned beef in eight minutes! 
They must stop at once!” 

“It’s eight hunks in eight minutes, Doc,” Davis 
replied, evidently thinking it was very funny: “The 
old king has eaten another hunk while we have 
been talking.” 

CHAPTER IX 
On Trial 

T HUS the banquet ended. Our fun was over 
and our troubles started. Their veneer of 
civilization was at least four centuries thicker 
than our own; but on this occasion, culture had 
been thrown aside and only an unsatisfied primitive 
hunger remained. Countless generations who had 
longed for the food provided by nature, inherited 
dissatisfaction with synthetic food, combined with 
customary indiscretion in the pursuit of pleasure, 
had caused them to forget everything but the de- 
mands of an appetite for something, they knew not 
what. It was only by forcibly removing all the 
food in sight, which was almost as hard as taking 
meat from a hungry lion, that the banquet was 
brought to an end. 

The next session of the Supreme Council was the 
biggest failure since its organization. Only thir- 
teen Buzerks were able to attend, and they were 
in no condition to discuss the affairs of state. The 
only thing accomplished was a denunciation of 
Barlenkozian food as full of malignant microbes; 
almost all who had eaten it were sick with some 
loathsome Barlenkozian disease. It was decided 
that the offending Barlenkozians should be im- 
prisoned under charges of “either knowingly or un- 
knowingly, attempting to murder the entire Su- 
preme Council and their wives and releasing malig- 
nant microbes of some unknown variety among 
the people of Dunel.” 

In our prison we had a chance to think things 
over. It was now certain that our last straw of 
hope for returning to the earth had vanished. We 
received no news of our guests and had nothing 
but guess-work to tell us how many of them would 
die. A few hours before we had thought the ban- 
quet a humorous affair; now grim tragedy stared 
us in the face. Would irate citizens storm our 
prison and mob us? If they did let us live to ap- 
pear before the Supreme Council, what punishment 
would the victims of the banquet see fit to give 
us? Would their ancient hatred for Barlenkoz in- 
fluence them to such an extent that justice would 
be denied us? 

It seemed like a lifetime before we were ordered 
to appear before the Supreme Council for trial. The 



big question in our minds was the number of fa- 
talities. As we were led into the Council Cham- 
bers, my first impulse was to count the number 
present. I soon saw that this was going to be a 
difficult task, so I began looking for empty seats. 
To my astonishment, I saw none. But this proved 
nothing; for each community council always had 
a Vice-Buzerk ready in case of the absence of the 
Buzerk, to make sure that their community coun- 
cil would always be represented. I saw no new 
faces and none of those present appeared to be 
sick. But their expressionless faces concealed their 
thoughts and there was no indication of the emo- 
tions beneath. Zerko Tarkomas presided in all 
his royal dignity. This was encouraging, since 
our greatest fears had been for his personal health. 
When we were seated, he rose to his feet and ad- 
dressed us; 

“It is with regret that you Barlenkozians, to 
whom we owe so much, are thus summoned before 
the Supreme Council of Dunel. I take no pleasure 
in telling you that you have been charged with 
attempting the murder of the entire Supreme Coun- 
cil and their wives, and releasing malignant mi- 
crobes of some unknown variety among the people 
of Dunel. What have you to say?” 

“We are not guilty,” I replied as I rose to my 
feet: “We are sorry for the ill effects produced 

upon you. Had we foreseen the results, we would 
have never asked for permission to give the ban- 
quet. We are anxious to know the number of 
fatalities.” 

“Due to the efforts of our best scientists, who 
were able to remove the foreign matter from our 
stomachs, no fatalities resulted. They were or- 
dered to make an analysis of the food and to search 
for malignant microbes. Fosog, one of our best 
authorities in the matter of food and digestive hy- 
giene, is now ready to report.” 

This was the first time I had ever seen the fa- 
mous Fosog. He was over twelve hundred years 
old, but did not appear older than a Terrestrial of 
forty-five. His entire life had been devoted to the 
subject of proper food production and the care of 
the digestive organs. I had always wanted to 
meet this famous character; for he was the only 
present-day Selenite of whom I had ever heard who 
did not try to avoid an argument. A mental com- 
bat is rare in that world ; they do not like to argue, 
though to me a good hot argument is the spice of 
life. From all reports, Fosog was a man after my 
own heart. No one dared dispute anything he said, 
and he had found no difficulty in rising to the head 
of the department of food production almost one 
thousand years ago. When William the Con- 
queror first invaded England, Fosog was one of 
Dunel’s foremost scientists. During the reign of 
two Zerkos he had supervised the production of 
food. He had a deep respect for his own impor- 
tance and knew his own subject better than any of 
us ; but he was entirely lacking in a sense of humor. 

Fosog’s Report 

A MID enthusiastic applause, Fosog rose to his 
feet to deliver his report: 

“We find no bacteria in the natural food, other 
than certain harmless varieties common on Dunel. 
We are of the opinion that the heat ray and the 
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boiling water, with which we ordered the food to 
be treated before the banquet, are responsible for 
the destruction of Barlenkozian microbes. The few 
bacteria that we did find must have entered the 
food since that time. We believe that the illness 
of those who ate it was caused by a natural fact 
that requires some explanation: 

“These Barlenkozians, as you all know, come 
from a race that is our intellectual inferior. To 
compensate for this mental weakness^ Nature has 
given them greater muscular power and stronger 
digestive organs. This fits them for the natural 
conditions of their own planet. Just as Nature has 
equipped all the lower animals with digestive or- 
gans capable of extracting food units from coarse 
grasses and other raw vegetation, the Barlenko- 
zians have been provided with stomachs capable 
of digesting this kind of food. 

“We find Barlenkozian food unfit for Selenite 
stomachs. We ask that laws be passed immediate- 
ly, forbidding our people to eat it. Although we 
did not endanger our lives by tasting it, we do not 
doubt that it is more pleasant to the sense of taste 
than our own. But we have a remedy for that. 
These strange, pleasant flavors can be produced by 
artificial means and added to our food, which has 
been proven perfectly adapted to our use. We 
can then enjoy the flavors of natural food without 
exposing our stomachs and other vital organs to 
unnecessary dangers. I shall now pause until you 
have passed the laws for which I asked. I will 
then conclude my report.” 

There was great applause and excitement from 
all the Buzerks who lost no time in passing, unani- 
mously, laws prohibiting the use of Barlenkozian food 
by all Selenites. But since it had formerly been our 
natural diet, we were permitted to use it as long as 
our supply should last. 

During this delay, George Davis whispered to 
me: “Doesn’t old Fosog think he is the whole 

works? Wouldn’t you enjoy making a monkey out 
;of him?”^ 

“I would indeed enjoy it!” I replied: “He ap- 
pears to be tottering under ideas of his own impor- 
tance and our own inferiority. I consider it an 
insult of the first magnitude to speak of Terres- 
trials as an inferior race with stomachs like lower 
animals. If I get a chance to answer him this 
Supreme Council is going to hear something that 
will show them, which is the superior race. I can 
hand out insults just as fast as Mr. Fosog, if he 
wants to lock horns with me.” 

“Dr. Haverfield!” Dorothy interrupted: “You’ll 
do nothing of the kind! You will say nothing to 
offend Or insult anyone. I have plans for a more 
effective humiliation of this super-scientist of a 
super-race, and a complete victory over the Su- 
preme Council. Just wear your muzzle a little 
longer. Then we will all charge this wolf pack to- 
gether and, for the first time in his life, Fosog will 
find himself in the midst of a real argument.” 

“There is no time like the present,” I told her. 

“Argument overruled. If you get a chance to 
talk, don’t forget your dignity and don’t get of- 
fensive. We have not yet started to fight.” 

Fosog began the conclusion of his report with a 
denunciation of natural food : “It is small wonder 



that the Barlenkozians lose their teeth, after eating 
such food. It is responsible for their diseases, 
against which we have tried to protect ourselves. 
I am not surprised that they never live for a single 
century. Their energies are all consumed in digest- 
ing coarse foods, unfit for human stomachs. The 
results of our analysis of this food are surprising. 
Eighty per cent, of the samples examined were 
composed mainly of water! In some cases, starch 
was entirely lacking and m others there was noth- 
ing but water, starch, salt and undigestible matter. 
Fat, of a poor variety, made up the bulk of other 
samples. The work of separating the food from 
the undigestible matter is enough to exhaust the 
resources of any digestive system in half a cen- 
tury. 

“But the most surprising thing about Barlenko- 
zian food is the attraction it has for bacteria of 
all kinds. If bacteria of disease were present in 
our atmosphere, as they are on Barlenkoz, this 
food would have caused the death of those who ate 
it. You owe your lives to me; for it was I who 
demanded that this food be treated with the heat 
ray and boiling water before you used it. Fur- 
thermore, it was due to the supreme effort on the 
part of my department that your stomachs were 
emptied of their loathsome contents. Less than 
one dirumo after the banquet, bacteria of decay 
had entered the remainder of the food and the odor 
produced prohibited further investigation without 
the use of a mask. If this is the only diet of the 
Barlenkozians in their native state, they are un- 
worthy of membership in the human race. I want 
to warn the Supreme Council against accepting in- 
vitations to dine with beings of a lower class. If 
you receive an invitation from the flat-footed bi- 
deens to share their diet of vines and grasses, do 
not accept it.” 

We could not suppress a laugh at his conclusion. 
We thought it was intended as a joke, but Fosog 
was never more serious in all his life. Neither did 
the Supreme Council see anything funny about it. 
I never saw such a lack of a sense of humor. Zerko 
Tarkomas asked me to explain our amusement. 

“I was simply laughing at the ignorance of 
Fosog,” I replied. 

“Who are you to speak of my ignorance?” Fosog 
demanded. 

“I am the man who can give you instructions 
about food of all kinds. If you had asked for in- 
formation in the first place, you would have never 
made such an absurd and ignorant report. Barlen- 
kozian children of six years of age know more 
about ” 

I did not get to finish my answer. I was stopped 
by my own party, who forcibly placed me in my 
seat with orders to be silent, while Miss Brewster 
did the talking. 

The “Brewster Grit” Again 
«T WILL ask you to forgive the insults of my 

4 friend, Dr. Haverfield. It is one of his fail- 
ings that he is unable to control his emotions 
when someone makes what he considers a mis- 
take. He once had the reputation of being one of 
the most forceful talkers of Barlenkoz. He enjoys 
an argument. Mental combat is his favorite sport 
and he has never yet been defeated. He comes 
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from a race of fighters and from a world of strife 
and combat, both mental and physical. When an- 
gered, Dr. Haver field is more than the equal of a score 
of normal men. I must apologize for his conduct. 

“I will attempt to explain his objections to the 
very intelligent report of your capable scientist. 
We Barlenkozians do not consider any one food 
perfect. Our diet includes small portions of dif- 
ferent kinds. At the recent banquet, we were un- 
able to control our guests, who did not know the 
dangers of eating one food by itself. When one 
has learned the taste of different foods, the sense 
of taste tells what should be eaten. Even with 
our strong stomachs, we never eat until entirely 
satisfied. At the banquet, each of you ate enough 
for four Barlenkozians. With your own food, you 
never make this mistake. Your overworked stom- 
achs were the cause of your discomfort, not the 
nature of the food. It is unfair to compare our 
diet with that of the bideen. You have no appe- 
tite for grass and raw vegetation ; but natural food 
is the best that nature could provide for our race. 
The fact that you enjoy it as well as we do, proves 
that it is adapted to your use as well as our own, 
provided it is eaten in the proper proportions and 
in small quantities. At Mt. Despair, your crown prince 
ate it exclusively and suffered no ill result. Any Sele- 
nite can do the same. 

“As for its attraction for bacteria, we must ad- 
mit that Fosog was not mistaken. But we always 
prepare our food but a short time before it is eaten, 
and never attempt to preserve it for an entire di- 
rumo (two and three fourths terrestrial days.) 

“I am pleased to learn that Fosog intends to give 
your synthetic food a natural flavor. I will be glad 
to assist him in any way possible to insure his suc- 
cess. Our own scientists have always been unable 
to duplicate the work of nature, but the superior 
ability of Fosog insures an improvement in the 
taste of your food.” 

Fosog replied without thanking Dorothy for her 
apology. He advised against the experiment of 
giving a Selenite what he considered a perfect din- 
ner. He said he had found injurious elements in 
natural food that would shorten the lives of those 
who ate it. He again promised to give synthetic 
food a natural flavor and asked them to wait not 
longer than five dirumos (two weeks) when their 
diet would have a natural flavor. He declined 
without thanks Dorothy’s offer to help and again 
expressed renewed confidence in his own ability: 
He asked for samples of food with which to ex- 
periment and Dorothy gladly promised to furnish 
them. We were released of the charge of attempt- 
ed murder ; Davis was sent back to school, and we 
were free to do as we pleased. 

Even though I had been denied the privilege of an 
argument with Fosog, I felt certain that there would 
be all the argument I cared for from our own party. 
But I was mistaken. Lacey agreed with me that Doro- 
thy did the wrong thing in offering to help Fosog. 
Winters said it would be a simple matter to make arti- 
ficial flavors and wondered if Dorothy thought she was 
speaking the truth when she said our own chemists 
were unable to imitate natural flavors. If Fosog were 
successful, there would be no need of commerce with 
our world and the banquet would have been a total 



failure. We did not know where Dorothy had gone 
after we left the Council Chamber, and it was a long 
time before she joined us. 

“Boys, we have started to fight!” she cried as she 
walked into the room where we were sitting: “The 
first battle was a complete victory. If we had re- 
hearsed our parts for a year, we could not have done 
better. It will not be long until you are offered free 
passage to the earth and I will become the future queen 
of the moon.” 

“You have a lot of confidence in yourself. How do 
you expect to do this?” 

“When my father first proposed building the tele- 
scope at the Brewster Observatory, he was told that 
it could not be done. But he did it. I was told that 
this trip to the moon was impossible, but with your 
help we did. the impossible. We Brewsters have a 
family tradition. The ‘Brewster grit’ never fails. It 
is characteristic of our family never to give up when 
we once start a task. The ‘Brewster grit,’ is again 
aroused! We have started something and the most 
powerful weapons of the earth are at our disposal. 
The barriers ahead of us are small in comparison with 
those we have already crossed. Within a few lunar 
days, I will be married and you three men will be back 
home where you will be considered the greatest heroes 
of all time.” 

“What do you consider the most powerful weapons 
of the earth?” I asked. 

“Napoleon once said nothing could withstand a reso- 
lute determination. Hannibal considered strategic lead- 
ership his greatest weapon. Shakespeare said the earth 
had no force that could withstand a scheming woman. 
What was it that caused Columbus to lead the first 
expedition across the Atlantic? It was the human de- 
sire for the spices of the Orient. Any one of these 
forces is enough to insure our success; but we have 
them all at our command.” 

“But,” Winters objected, “the Supreme Council once 
made a final decision that we were never to return to 
the earth. There is no hope that they will remove their 
decision ; they have the reputation of being a verv im- 
movable body.” J 

“Yes and the ‘Brewster grit’ is an irresistible force. 
An irresistible force is about to collide with an im- 
movable body, and something is sure to happen.” 

“Did you forget that Fosog is going to make artificial 
flavors?” 

“Do you know where I have been since we left the 
Council Chambers? I was preparing something for 
Fosog to imitate. You remember ha said he had never 
tasted natural food and that is the reason he needed 
samples. I prepared some for his use and sent them to 
him. These samples consisted of biscuits flavored with 
castor oil, Worcestershire sauce, condensed milk to 
which gasoline has been added, and a bar of soap.” 

Gathering the Evidence 

T HE time arrived when Fosog had promised to give 
natural flavors to synthetic food. In triumph he 
carried his product to the Supreme Council. Full of 
anticipation and expectancy, the Buzerks prepared to 
make gluttons of themselves again. But their disap- ' 
pointment was plainly shown when they tasted the re- 
sult of Fosog’s experiment. Their confidence in his 
ability and science was not shattered by the first mis- 
take he had ever made during his long life. He was 
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asked to fry again, but each successive experiment was 
a failure. The Buzerks thought they could not wait 
until natural food had been produced by synthetic 
methods. They came to us, one at a time, and asked 
us to bootleg the forbidden food to them. Dorothy 
always warned them of the dangers pointed out by 
Fosog and, in most cases, they replied they had come 
to the conclusion that the famous scientist was, for 
once in his long life, a failure. She reluctantly con- 
sented to give them the food, provided it was eaten in 
our presence and not carried away. Without their 
knowing it, Winters and I secured photographs of 
these Buzerks breaking the laws they had themselves 
unanimously passed. 

Fosog and his entire department continued their at- 
tempts to make good on their promises. Time after 
time, they called upon us for samples of food; but 
each sample had been prepared in advance for that 
particular purpose. After two lunar days, they were 
ready to acknowledge their failure, for which we ex- 
pressed regrets as sincere as those of the Supreme 
Council. Dorothy sent word to the Supreme Council 
that she believed she could succeed in the experiment 
in which Fosog had failed. They gave her the oppor- 
tunity. Fosog and his department prophesied her fail- 
ure, but she mixed ground spices, such as ginger, cin- 
namon, nutmeg, etc., and liquid flavoring extracts with 
the ingredients of the cakes and her product was a 
success. She sent her cakes, of which there were a 
score of different flavors, to the Supreme Council. 

She became famous immediately. The Supreme 
Council honored her, her friends congratulated her, 
while Fosog and Company, whose humiliation was 
complete, wanted to know how she had done it. She 
explained the use of the spices and flavoring extracts 
and took particular care to let it be known that these 
were to be obtained in abundance on Barlenkoz. She 
saw that samples of her product was given to many of 
the most influential citizens, before letting them know 
that her supplies were almost exhausted. She knew 
that price is governed by supply and demand; so she 
created an enormous demand before telling them that 
there was no supply, because the price she was going 
to demand would be enormous. 

Time passed slowly; our business of bootlegging 
prospered as long as our food lasted. Without know- 
ing it, each guest left not only his name on our regis- 
ter, but undeniable photographic evidence of his break- 
ing of his own laws. 

CHAPTER X 
The Zerko Relents 

F OR the third time in our lives we were summoned 
before the Supreme Council. That body had just 
finished one of the longest and most important 
sessions on record. We never learned what had hap- 
pened before we arrived ; but we have reasons to be- 
lieve there had been more arguments and debates at 
that session than ever before. Fosog had been present 
and his opinions had been heard (of that we are cer- 
tain), but it will always remain a mystery to me that 
they decided to act against his advice. As usual, Zerko 
Tarkomas was the first to speak. He told us of the 
decision made on the great problem that not only con- 
cerned us, but all the peoples of two worlds. His 



speech lasted for over two hours, but I shall try to 
condense it into as few words as possible : 

“Friends from Barlenkoz,” he began, “you are again 
summoned before us to hear our decision on a request 
made by you a long time ago. You asked for permis- 
sion to return to your native planet. We realize the 
danger it brings in letting your warlike hordes know 
that ours is not a dead world, but one of the most 
desirable habitations in the entire universe. We realize 
that we or no other group of men can stand in the 
way of progress. We realize that, if your recent wave 
of progress continues for another century, your people 
will find out for themselves the conditions that now 
exist on our world. It has been decided that the best 
thing we can do is to make ourselves known to your 
people and secure an agreement during the present 
generation that will safeguard our interests and bring 
a real benefit to the posterity of both races. 

“We are asking you, not permitting you, to return 
to Barlenkoz and tell your people the conditions as 
they now exist. We ask you to tell them of the his- 
tory of your race and ours before they were divided 
and let them know the bond of relationship that exists 
between us. Tell them that, in the future, the resources 
of both worlds may be necessary, as they have been in 
the past, to repulse the invasions of creatures foreign 
to both of us, who may attempt to take our worlds 
from us. 

“You may tell them that we desire to create com- 
merce between the two worlds as the first step toward 
reuniting the two races. The laws which we passed 
when you first arrived upon Dunel, prohibiting the suc- 
cessful landing of Barlenkozians upon our world, have 
been replaced by laws more just and humane. We will 
permit men and women of your world to come here, 
upon the condition that all such immigration shall be 
regulated and controlled by the Supreme Council. We 
must insist that all precautions be taken to prevent 
your people from bringing Barlenkozian diseases with 
them. Every person will be required to spend a certain 
time in quarantine before mingling with our people. 
The secret for the control of gravity must remain a 
secret of our World and all space-flyers, as well as all 
commerce, must be under our control until disease has 
been banished from your world, as it has been from 
ours. 

“Do you agree to these conditions and promise never 
to reveal the secret to your people?” 

We replied that, in our opinion, each nation and 
each world is entitled to make its own laws concerning 
immigration. We agreed to keep the secret for the 
control of gravity, and do all in our power to make 
their immigration laws respected by our people. We 
told them that we believed our government would 
agree to these fair conditions; but we did not have 
the authority to make any promises binding our govern- 
ment. 

“We feel that you can be trusted,” continued the 
Zerko: “In all your acts and conduct while in our 
midst, we never knew of your being dishonest or 
guilty of any act that would deceive any of our people.” 

I wondered what he would say if he knew of the 
trick we had played on Fosog, by making his experi- 
ment a failure. I began to wish we had not tricked 
this well-meaning old fellow; but, when I think that 
if we had not done so, we would probably still be on 
the moon, I feel that the end justified the means. 

“Since there are many languages spoken on your 
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planet, we have decided to conduct all our business 
with your world through your own nation, the United 
States of America. We do not want the other nations 
and peoples of your world to feel offended by this ; but 
the existing conditions of confusing languages makes 
this necessary at the present. In the years to come, 
when languages are better understood, negotiations will 
be opened with all the peoples of Barlenkoz. We feel 
that your nation will be fair and just with her sister 
nations and we wish to say here and now, that if they 
are not, there is another nation of your world that 
speaks the same language. 

“Dunel now faces an important change in internal 
conditions. Within another year the ancient crown of 
all the Zerkos will be passed to my son, Baklo. I feel 
proud when I say the reins of government are passing 
into capable hands and the crown will rest on a worthy 
head. During my reign, great changes have taken place 
for the better among my people; but greater changes 
have taken place on Barlenkoz. If Baklo reigns as 
long as I have done, he will direct one of the most 
important periods in human history. Your nation is in 
the midst of the most progressive age that ever existed ; 
it is the wish of the Supreme Council that this progress 
shall continue and nothing shall ever happen to check 
it or cause a war between the two worlds. Both worlds 
will profit by the opening of commerce, but your profit 
will be the greater. All we ask at this time is natural 
food, to be used in connection with our former diet. 
Fosog still advises against it; but other members of 
his department are of the opinion that a little natural 
food, now and then, will strengthen our digestive 
organs and be a physical benefit to our race, provided 
no radical and sudden changes are made in our diet. 

Fosog Strikes Back 

<<TN return for periodical cargoes of food, we will 

X give you any materials or articles you may ask. 
We think, however, that our scientific knowledge will 
be of more benefit to you than anything we have to 
offer. We cannot give this all at one time; we will 
have to educate a number of your young men and 
women and let them return and teach their fellow- 
countrymen. When you return, you will carry much 
of our knowledge and science with you. With the 
few exceptions that we deem necessary, we want you 
to give this knowledge to your world. Send us a 
thousand o f your young men and women and we will 
educate them and return them to you, capable of doing 
much good among your people. We can not send our 
own teachers to you; for they would not only be 
encumbered by the strong gravity of your planet, but 
they would be more susceptible to your diseases and 
their lives would be endangered. 

“Every ship of space that crosses the void between 
the two worlds will tie us closer together. We will 
communicate with you from time to time while you 
are on Barlenkoz, and I am sure that I express the 
sentiments of all our people when I say I hope you 
will soon return to us. Even though you are our intel- 
lectual inferiors, our people have learned to love you. 
Your progress in your school work is pointed out to 
our young people as examples worthy of imitation. 
In order that you may prolong your lives and make 
the most of your restored youth, it will be necessary 
for you to return to us for periodical treatments ; so, 



when you return to your world, we do not consider it 
a permanent separation.” 

The approval of the Buzerks was plainly shown by 
their applause as their Zerko took his seat, but there 
was one man present, to whom these plans were very 
displeasing. This man was Fosog, unquestionably the 
foremost scientist of Dunel. His recent failure had 
been a great humiliation to him, and his loss of prestige 
with the Supreme Council had been a terrific blow. 
His long list of successful achievements had given him 
a sense of personal importance that was very distasteful 
to us. But, for the first time in his long life, he had 
suffered defeat. He knew how to win but had never 
learned how to lose. He held the Barlenkozians re- 
sponsible for his failure and his hatred was directed 
toward Miss Brewster, a member of an inferior race 
and an inferior sex, who had accomplished a task that 
he had declared impossible. He knew that this was his 
golden opportunity for revenge, and Was determined 
to defeat the plans of the Supreme Council, which were 
such a decided benefit to a hated and inferior race. As 
he rose to his feet and asked for permission to address 
the Supreme Council, I formed the opinion that he was 
a worthy antagonist and hoped the opportunity would 
offer itself to meet him in mental combat. 

“The greatest mistake in human history has just 
been made,” Fosog began : “The Buzerks have not only 
degraded themselves, but have dropped to the level of 
the Barlenkozians. I believe there was something 
about the filthy natural food, that not only has such a 
disagreeable taste, but unknown qualities, capable of 
producing such a degenerating influence upon those 
who eat it. It is responsible for the barbaric and war- 
like tendencies of the Barlenkozians. Since eating it, 
the Supreme Council has acquired their objectionable 
qualities. If all the Selenites eat it, our race and our 
world are ruined. Dunel is in the greatest danger since 
Barlenkoz first appeared in our skies; the Supreme 
Council has become the enemy of the people whom it 
has sworn to serve and protect. There is but one man 
who can save our world from this great menace — I 
am that man. For a thousand years I have unselfishly 
served my beloved fellow-citizens. It is I who saved 
the lives of the Supreme Council after they had filled 
their stomachs with the most terrible fQreign material 
that was ever dignified by the name of food.” 

I realized that the time had come when Fosog must 
be answered. If he were permitted to continue, all 
our work would have been in vain. The Supreme 
Council would listen to him and withdraw their offer 
to let us return to the Earth. But Fosog continued : 

“The degrading influence of Barlenkozian food is 
shown by your offer to give the most valuable posses- 
sions of our world, scientific knowledge and mechanical 
achievements, to the Barlenkozians. With new weap- 
ons, their barbaric tendencies will be stimulated. In 
less than a decade, Dunel will be invaded by vast hordes 
of barbaric Barlenkozians. No one but a fool or a 
traitor would give weapons to an enemy. The Supreme 
Council is composed of both! For the sake of the 
people of Dunel, I demand the immediate destruction 
of the five Barlenkozians in our midst.” 

“That old fool has gone far enough!” I said to~my 
companions : “It looks almost as though the Buzerks 
are going to agree with him. If Zerko Tarkomas does 
not silence him, I’ll do it myself !” 
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A Denunciation 

B UT the Zerko made no effort to silence him and 
Fosog continued: “No one has made a deeper study 
of Barlenkozian conditions, as revealed by past explora- 
tions, than I. From one exploration to another, no 
scientific progress has been reported. During my ca- 
reer, Barlenkoz has been explored twice and, if Baklo 
does his duty and explores the menacing world at the 
beginning of his reign, it will be found that conditions 
are exactly the same as they were when his father 
made the last exploration. These Barlenkozians tell us 
they are civilized, but they forget that we are of a 
superior race, quite able to use our minds and judge 
the future by the past. We know their qualities and 
their limitations. They may act like civilized men, but 
under the surface they are exactly the same sort of 
brutal wild men who roamed over their world only a 
few centuries ago, barbaric and warlike, incapable of 
donning the garments of civilization.” 

“These insults shall not go unanswered,” I whispered 
to Dorothy: “For your sake, I have remained silent in 
the past, but no one can keep me muzzled in the future ! 
Fosog must be answered at all costs!” 

“It will not be long now,” she replied: “Just wait 
until he finishes.” 

“War is glorious to these Barlenkozians,” Fosog 
continued. “This group wants to return and boast of 
the new. world they have discovered. They want to be 
heroes and will lead an expedition against us. What 
would be more natural for the woman to boast of how 
she corrupted our world by giving us that terrible 
food? She knows she will receive more hero-worship 

than any other woman of her race. She will ” 

Baklo had risen to his feet and raised his hand in 
protest. This was an indication that the speech of 
Fosog was at an end: “The insults uttered by Fosog 
are a disgrace not only to his department, but to the 
Supreme Council as well. They must cease entirely. 
If he has anything worth while to say, he may con- 
tinue ; but we are not here to hear him insult a woman.’ 
“You are just the person to say that!” Fosog re- 
torted: “Your immoral love affair with this barbarian 
woman is not the secret you think it is. If you could 
have your way, you would share the throne of Dunel 
with her. You have been plotting together against the 
Supreme Council! You proposed the banquet at her 
request in order to corrupt the Buzerks and defeat 
their purposes for your own selfish interests! You 
are ” 

Dorothy was crying! Lacey and Winters were 
ready to fight and I was preparing to tell Fosog some- 
thing that he had never suspected. Fosog was ignor- 
ing Baklo’s gestures for silence, when Zerko Tarkomas 
intervened and succeeded in silencing him. 

“It is pitiful,” said the Zerko, “that Fosog behaves 
like a madman. If he proves unable to act like a sane 
person, it shall be my duty to remove him from office 
and submit him to an examination to see if he is suffer- 
ing from the insanity of old age. 

“I want to apologize to Miss Brewster for Fosog’s 
conduct. I am certain no one believes her guilty of 
immoral conduct of any kind, as charged by Fosog. 
As for her desire to return to her native world, we 
consider that only natural, and are certain it is not for 
the purposes mentioned by Fosog.” 

“But I have no desire to return to Barlenkoz. My 
interests are all here on Dunel. As long as Dunel con- 
tinues to revolve around Barlenkoz, I hope to remain 
here.” 



She had made a mistake in saying anything about 
their world revolving around ours. No Selenite likes 
to have his world belittled in that manner; the entire 
Supreme Council appeared to be angry. Fosog saw 
an opportunity to make use of her mistake: 

“I want it distinctly understood among you Barlen- 
kozians that Dunel does not revolve around Barlenkoz, 
but the two worlds revolve around their common center 
of gravity. Here is added proof of the ignorance and 
conceit of the Barlenkozians.” 

“As I was saying,” Dorothy continued, “as long as 

Dunel continues to revolve around Barlenkoz ” 

“But Dunel does not revolve around your big Bar- 
lenkoz and never did!” the enraged scientist shouted. 
“Do you not know the meaning of ‘Center of Grav- 
ity ?’ ” 

“Dunel revolves around Barlenkoz and has con- 
tinued to do so once every dirdir since the destruction. 
Fosog may have an influence with the Supreme Coun- 
cil, but he is unable to interfere with the laws of Na- 
ture. Do not worry about my ignorance about the 
meaning of ‘Center of Gravity’. Check up on your 
own ignorance as to the location of this center of 
gravity. You know the weight of Dunel, the weight 
of Barlenkoz and their distance from center to center. 
Use your science, a few figures will teach you some- 
thing that the distinguished Fosog never knew.” 

I never saw such a mad scramble for pencils and 
paper. Each Buzerk wanted to be the first to arrive 
at the truth. Though I knew Miss Brewster’s statement 
to be true, the exact figures had escaped me. I made 
a hasty calculation and estimated the center of gravity 
was located at a point less than three thousand miles 
from the center of the earth and the radius of the 
earth is four thousand miles. While the moon does 
not revolve around the exact center of the earth, she 
revolves around the earth nevertheless. 

“Solar Heat!!” exclaimed Tarkomas, when the 
truth dawned upon him. “The girl is right and for 
thousands of years we never thought of it. I do not be- 
lieve our scientists degenerated so far as to never 
check this thing. Why have they never made this 
public? Generations have lived and died without 
knowing this! Judging by the emphasis placed upon 
the center of gravity, I always thought it was located 
about half way between the two worlds and they re- 
volved around each other. Fosog must beg Dorothy’s 
pardon for saying her race is inferior to his.” 

As Shakespeare would have said, this was “The 
most unkindest cut of all.” Fosog had no choice in the 
matter; he obeyed his Zerko, but his humiliation was 
complete. Silence now reigned supreme as Dorothy 
handed me a piece of paper, upon which an important 
message was written in English : 

"Consider the muzzle removed. Borrow all the 
thunder of Jove and let your conscience be your guide.” 

CHAPTER XI 
The Thunder of Jove 

1 LOST no time in rising to my feet and asking for 
permission to address the Supreme Council and 
answer some of the charges of Fosog. They must 
have been expecting action of this sort, as there was 
not a dissenting voice as my request was granted by 
Zerko Tarkomas. 

“My friends,” I began, “since our arrival upon your 
w<orld, we have always been spoken of as members of 
an inferior race. The time has come when you must 
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realize that educated Barlenkozians do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of any other race. Our lives and our 
entire resources have always been pledged to upholding 
our honor and rather than acknowledge any other race 
or any other world as our superiors, we would gladly 
perish. No effort has been spared to let us know how we 
are rated in your estimation. You have shown us our 
wprld as you have seen it. I hope to do the same for 
you and letj'ou see Dunel as we see it. 

“We thank your Zerko for his kind offers to educate 
our people and raise us up to your own level. In re- 
turn we will assist you in trying to become our equals. 
We know that your intentions were good ; we hope you 
can say the same of us when I have finished.” 

I now held the undivided attention of the entire Su- 
preme Council. They had no idea of what was coming. 
When Dorothy spoke of my love for a mental combat, 
the last time we appeared before the Supreme Council, 
she had paved the way for this occasion. Things were 
going our way and we knew it ; every time I noticed an 
expression of fear, I used heavier artillery and more 
direct forceful arguments. 

‘Why is the Supreme Council not honest to admit 
that their sudden desire to educate our race is due to 
fear of a race superior to their own? Why not admit 
that you fear the scientific secrets you are offering us, 
will be discovered by our own scientists during your 
own lifetime? You know that we have made more 
progress during the past five hundred years than any 
other nation or race has made during any thousand 
years of human history. Five hundred years ago, 
Zerko Tarkomas saw our people living in miserable 
hovels. Today you see the posterity of the same people, 
who have solved a problem that baffled you for ages, 
the problem of interplanetary travel. You know that 
our rate of progress is so great that you momentarily 
expect to find Dunel covered with gravity-controlled 
space-flyers from our world. In order to act before 
they make this discovery themselves and make them 
think the secret is so baffling, you try to tell them that 
they are not yet civilized enough to have such danger- 
ous things in their possession. 

“You know the character of our race and their ability 
as fighters. Fosog says we are barbarians. We are 
proud of the fact that we are not cowards like the peo- 
ple of Dunel. You boast of the forces that influenced 
the evolution of your race and produced a race of semi- 
scientists and weaklings. You know the evolution of 
our people from the same common ancestors. In the 
past ages you have seen the conditions and influences 
that have made us a race of fighters, while your own 
ancestors were living lives of ease, splendor and idle- 
ness. 

“Your expeditions to our world before the dawn of 
our history have recorded the struggles of our fathers, 
fighting for an existence on a world not adapted to 
their race. You have seen the heroic struggle against 
a superior force of gravity, and when your own people 
were unable to stand on their feet, our children Were 
walking at less than one year of age, which is more 
than can be said of Selenite children, in their own na- 
tive world. You have seen the extinction of the saber- 
toothed tiger, before the fearless advances of our fight- 
ing ancestors. You have seen a struggle for existence 
in a world where only the strongest and fittest could 
survive and live to propagate the race. In selecting her 
breeding stock, Nature was more severe and selected 
sterner stuff than any of your scientists. Our weak- 



lings died in their infancy and our cowards never lived 
to reproduce their kind. What is the result? On Bar- 
lenkoz, not on Dunel, live the race of supermen! 

“Our ancestors fought against the superior brawn 
of Barlenkozian animals and were victorious because 
of their superior intellect. You know the kind of train- 
ing they had to develop their minds. The intellect of 
our race did not perish with the civilization of the 
blacks, which was destroyed by your own cowardly race 
because you feared them. As our people rose up from 
savagery, they received a training that has been denied 
you. Nature has trained our people and produced a 
race superior to your own, which is the product of hu- 
man science. Humanity can not equal the products 
of Nature, which wfis demonstrated when Fosog at- 
tempted to give synthetic food the flavors of nature. 

“When Fosog attacked us a short time ago, I thought 
he would be a worthy antagonist. He has the reputa- 
tion of being your greatest scientist and a man who had 
never been defeated in mental combat. He proved to 
be unworthy of consideration. He offered nothing but 
insults, without any sign of reason or proofs. I was 
disappointed in his entire speech ; I had hoped he would 
give us something to answer. But he defeated his own 
purpose with his unreasonable insults. He did not win 
a single Buzerk to his side. He is said to be your most 
able talker and fighter, against whom no Selenite can 
argue. I consider him a big bluff, who would have no 
chance against a Barlenkozian. 

Haverfield Speaks Out 

M T_TE told you we were his inferiors, but failed to 

XJl mention anything in which his race was su- 
perior to us. Your young men and women require fifty 
years to complete their education, before they are con- 
sidered citizens and capable to begin life as an appren- 
tice. Handicapped by a lack of knowledge regarding 
your language, wie Barlenkozians completed the Selenite 
course of instruction in seven years. Our companion, 
George Davis, had never completed the Barlenkozian 
education and was not considered a well-educated per- 
son at home, but he is doing far better than his Selenite 
companions. We are educated in the arts and science 
of both worlds and are able to compare them, since we 
know both. We will say that you have many scientific 
facts of which our people are ignorant, but you are 
entirely lacking in the ability to make use of them and 
produce, new inventions. Your thousands of years of 
civilization are almost lacking in progress. Pleasure 
has been the main purpose of your existence and your 
race has long ago reached the point of stagnation. Your 
cycles of history tell your story, your periods of prog- 
ress, are short compared to your periods of pleasure 
seeking, boredom and indifference. Your ancestors 
made life easy for you and you have done nothing but 
enjoy it; instead of advancing, your race has gone 
backward.. Stagnation has followed your progress and 
retrogression has followed stagnation. Your popula- 
tion of today is a disgrace to your ancestors of the 
first thousand years following the Destruction. 

“Compare these conditions with those of Barlenkoz. 
Physical development was necessary immediately after 
the Destruction. Scientific knowledge was sacrificed 
for something more necessary at that time; but, at a 
later period when the slaves of the black Barlenkozians 
were rebuilding the lost civilization, your own cowardly 
people destroyed that civilization and left the few sur- 
vivors with nothing but their physical strength and 
keen wits to cope with the dangers of their world. You 
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know the story. It does not need repeating ; but today 
our present generation is the heir of ages of physical 
development and a slow but certain process of intellec- 
tual progress. We are advancing while you have been 
going backward for ages. The facts are before you; 
answer for yourselves: Which is the superior race? 

‘We Will comply with your request to return to our 
world and send you food. Our nation has never yet re- 
fused to send food to starving people of a less for- 
tunate race. You offer us all the gold and rare metals 
we desire. We desire none! Keep your gold, your 
copper and your silver. Keep your radium. It is true 
our supply is limited, but you have no more than you 
need and are unable to produce more. We do not care 
to take advantage of you. But we will accept a quan- 
tity of another metal that is so common that transmuta- 
tion is not necessary to produce it — platinum. We can 
take it without injury to you and we appreciate it just 
as well ; but we ask only enough to exchange for the 
food we intend to send you until we return to Dunel. 

“We will tell your history to our people. We will 
describe your conditions as you requested. We will go 
before our own Supreme Council and talk in your be- 
half. We will do all in our power to have your immi- 
gration laws respected and obeyed by our people. We 
will give none of your inventions to our people against 
your will. We will give them only the scientific princi- 
ples you desire them to have; but you must not hold 
us responsible if they have already made these discover- 
ies during our absence. Ten years is a long time, con- 
sidering the short lives of our people; and many new 
discoveries and inventions are produced* each year. I 
doubt if they will welcome and appreciate new inven- 
tions from your world. They are living in an age of 
progress and have much to work for. These are the 
conditions that produce real happiness and that is pre- 
ferred to an age of pleasure-seeking. 

“We will send you any amount of food you desire; 
but please remember that the President of the United 
States and his own Supreme Councils, who express 
the wishes and desires of the citizens, will regulate the 
future commerce between the two worlds. They will 
decide what you will send us in the future. 

“You may banish your fears of Barlenkozian mi- 
crobes. We know all your methods of fighting germs 
and do not consider them much more effective than 
those used by our own people. The only difference lies 
in the fact that you have the results of thousands of 
years of effort, while the task, which is infinitely great- 
er on our world, is only started. We will see to it 
personally that all food supplies sent you are treated 
for the extermination of all kinds of bacteria before 
they leave our world. If you will use your usual pre- 
cautions upon their arrival, there will be no danger. 

“But before we do any of these things, there is one 
thing you must do. Some time ago your Crown Prince 
Baklo asked the Supreme Council to approve of his 
marriage to Dorothy Brewster. His request was denied 
because you considered it unwise to mix the blood of 
an inferior race with your royal family. Have I not 
proven that race is superior to your own in every 
way? Do you not see the absurdity of your attitude? 
Do you not consider it the best thing that could hap- 
pen to your royal family, to mix its blood with that 
of a superior race? Do you think you can keep this 
splendid couple apart forever? She crossed a barrier 
that we believed had never before been crossed, to 



rescue him and restore him to you. She crossed a 
greater barrier than that when she demonstrated the 
fact that she was superior to any woman or man of 
your race. If any other barriers stand in her way, she 
has the ability to break them down. 

A Last Threat 

''HE accomplishments of her famiiy are greater 
J. than those of the Royal Family of Dunel, even 
if we compare an equal number of generations and 
give you the benefit of ten times as many centuries. 
Her forefathers were among the earliest pioneers of 
her country. They helped to make our nation possible ; 
they fought the red men whom you admired. Your 
admiration was, no doubt, caused by the fact that they, 
like yourselves, had reached a point of stagnation where 
no further development and progress was possible. 

“For centuries the Brewsters have been one of the 
greatest families of our country. No war has failed 
to find them among the leaders and no time of peace 
has failed to find them the foremost citizens. For gen- 
erations, they were leaders and educators in the great- 
est colleges and institutions of learning in our world. 
By the sheer ability of leadership and shrewd manage- 
ment, her grandfather accumulated one of the largest 
fortunes of the country. With the aid of this vast for- 
tune, the inventive genius of her father and the char- 
acteristic perserverance of her family, the Brewster Ob- 
servatory was built, which makes it possible to see 
everything that happens on the side of your world 
turned toward ours. Her father accomplished some- 
thing your greatest scientists have failed to do during 
the past thirty-five thousand years. She saw Baklo 
marooned on the desert surface of one of your ancient 
seas. Four years later she had organized an expedition, 
built our first space-flyer, crude as it was, and crossed 
the void between the worlds. You laughed at her As- 
tronaut because you had superior gravity-controlled 
space-flyers, copied from a race superior to your own, 
the black Vuduites. But, within the same length of 
time, have you had a woman or man within the past 
thirty thousand years who was capable of constructing 
a new type of space-flyer and doing the same thing ? 

“No woman of your world has ever equaled her rec- 
ord as a student and no man has ever surpassed her. 
Her instructors have failed in all attempts to baffle her. 
She produced synthetic food with a natural flavor after 
Fosog had failed. Just now she has pointed out an 
error in the teachings of thousands of generations of 
your scientists. Do you still say she is unworthy to 
share the crown of the Zerkos with Baklo ? What more 
do you require? The Supreme Council once selected 
a wife for Baklo, and what was the result ? Let Baklo 
do his own selecting this time and you will have as your 
future queen and the mother of future Zerkos, Mother 
Earth’s Fairest Daughter. 

“You can not refuse to sanction his marriage to the 
woman of his choice; but I have a request to make. 
There must be no restrictions placed on the number 
of their children. They must be permitted to have as 
many as they desire. I am not asking you to approve 
of the marriage, I know you will be glad to do it of 
your own free will. But, if you refuse to comply with 
my request, I shall have a very painful duty to per- 
form. I shall inform the Zerko that one of his Buzerks 
is guilty of breaking one of the laws he helped to pass. 
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Recently he came to us and asked for Barlenkozian 
food. He ate is and suffered no ill effects; but we 
have a photograph taken while he was eating it, which 
he can not deny. If I find that my request has been 
granted, this picture shall be destroyed and the honor 
of the Buzerks shall not be questioned. If my request 
is denied, then the citizens of a certain community 
shall see the sort of man they have chosen to represent 
them. They will not approve of a man who passes 
law's he breaks himself. 

“We will now leave the Council Chamber and let you 
discuss the matter in privacy, but we will remain near 
the door so you may call us when you have reached a 
decision/' 

Baklo left the Council Chamber with us while the 
matter was being discussed. Just outside the door, he 
slapped me on the back and said: 

“Dr. Haverfield ! I am amazed ! That was the great- 
est speech ever made in all our history! You have 
changed their opinion of you and your world com- 
pletely. You will never again be spoken of as belong- 
ing to an inferior race. You proved yourself superior 
to any of them. Barlenkoz is now a bigger menace 
than ever, but their appetites will make them overlook 
that. But who was the Buzerk who ate the forbidden 
food?’' 

“We have eight hundred and twenty-seven photo- 
graphs, showing the same number of Buzerks engaged 
in that form of amusement.” 

“I am amazed ; You actually — er — what do you call 
it? — er — shot up the town. That is what they say on 
Barlenkoz, isn’t it?” 

“Dr. Haverfield !” Dorothy interrupted : “I was never 
so mortified in all my life! I never expected you to 
go to such extremes!” 

“What’s the matter now ? I never thought you would 
object to my suggesting that the Supreme Council 
sanction your marriage.” 

“That’s not it. That was humiliating enough; but 
imagine how I felt when you demanded that they re- 
move all birth-control regulations in my case !” 

“Dorothy, let me tell you something. When I ob- 
jected to your bringing all that food with us in the 
Astronaut, you told me that the day would come when 
I would be thankful for those extra barrels of corned 
beef. It is now my turn to tell you that the day will 
come when you will thank me for making these de- 
mands.’ 4 

CHAPTER XII 

The Return of the “Astronauts” 

W E had been waiting but a few minutes when 
we were surprised by the unexpected arrival 
of George Davis. 

“What’s it all about ?” he asked in English : “Every- 
one is talking about the Supreme Council sending you 
home to get more food. The old banquet must have 
been a success after all 1” 

“We do not know yet,” Lacey replied: “We think 
they are going to send us home, they did say some- 
thing about it. Are you ready to go along?” 

“Not on your life ! I am going to finish school before 
I go back. I’ve just about decided not to go at all, if 
you can get along without me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well you see it is like this : There is a certain young 
lady who wtants me to stay here.” 



“Oh I see I You are in love with one of these pretty 
Selenite maidens.” 

“That’s it exactly. Wait until you see her; she is 
the prettiest and the smartest girl you ever saw.” 

“You mean with the exception of Miss Brewster,” I 
added. 

“No, Miss Brewster never liked me and this girl 
does. That’s the reason she is smarter than Miss 
Brewster.” 

“Did you hear that Dorothy is about to be married 
to Baklo?” 

“Don’t kid me! The Supreme Council would never 
hear of it.” 

At that moment the door opened and a smiling Bu- 
zerk came out : “The Zerko would like to know if Miss 
Brewster and Prince Baklo desire an immediate wed- 
ding.” 

“We are ready,” Baklo answered, “just as soon as 
my mother can be called.” 

“Your mother is here. Zerko Tarkomas sent for her 
as soon as you left the Council Chambers. That was 
the cause of the delay.” 

The wedding took place in the presence of the entire 
Supreme Council, Zerko Tarkomas officiating. The 
ceremony . was shorter and differed somewhat from 
the Christian ceremony but, as I am not writing a love 
story, I will not describe it. 

After the ceremony and congratulations, Dorothy 
announced her desire for the Christian ceremony. 
Baklo agreed to this, provided the Selenite language 
was used instead of English, which he did not under- 
stand very well. As captain of the Astronaut, I per- 
formed the ceremony. It was the closest personal ex- 
perience I had ever had with matrimony, and it was 
necessary to read the ceremony from a little book 
Dorothy had brought from home for that very pur- 
pose. 

When George Davis congratulated the royal couple, 
he asked Dorothy if she had brought any rice along. 

No wedding is legal without it,” he added. 

I did have some rice, but it was all used at the 
banquet. I forgot to save any for the ceremony.” 

Well I hope you get some more before my wed- 
ding takes place. I wonder if you would let me have 
that little book. You do not need it any more.” 

Certainly you may have it, but I hope you do not 
have to carry it around witlvyou as long as I did. It 
yvill be worn out if you do.” 

“Where are you going for your honeymoon?” Win- 
ters asked. 

That s right ! No wedding is complete without a 
visit to Niagara Falls. I shall speak to my husband 
about it.” 

The Supreme Council was anxious that we start 
home as soon as possible, because they were impatient 
to receive the first cargo of food supplies from our 
planet. Two spheres were made ready for the voyage 
as quickly as possible. One of these spheres was made 
invisible; for it was to be used by the newlyweds on 
their honeymoon visit to Niagara Falls and other 
points of interest in our world, and they did not care 
to attract any attention. 

Dorothy and Davis made out a list of food supplies 
fo be sent to them, while the remainder of our party 
made the final preparations for our departure. Davis 
insisted that a few cook-books be included in the ship- 
ment; as it would be his work to translate them into 
the language of the Selenites and teach them how to 
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cook and prepare the food. Dorothy thought it would 
be best to send nothing but canned goods; but, since 
so much depends upon the quality and the satisfaction 
produced by the first shipment, Davis assumed the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that everything was prepared 
properly. 

I had a lengthy conference with Zerko Tarkomas 
and Prince Baklo, in which plans were worked out for 
the Establishment of commerce between the two worlds. 
If our government sees fit to indorse these plans, as 
they were submitted upon our arrival, they will prove 
a positive benefit to all concerned. The Selenites are 
not trying to take advantage of us in any way; and 
I have promised to do all within my power to see that 
their interests are protected and that nothing happens 
to give the citizens of either world a chance to com- 
plain. As yet, I do not know just how the plans will 
appeal to our people. There is a great task ahead of 
me which will begin just as soon as I go to Washing- 
ton next week, as an ambassador from the Moon. If 
“Farm Relief” is still a problem remaining unsolved, 
I think it will soon be settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

On Earth Again 

A T last the time arrived when our return journey 
was started. Davis gave me a bulky manuscript 
to be given to his former employers, The Universal 
News Syndicate, telling of our voyage to the moon. 
This has already been published in the papers owned 
and served by that syndicate. He gave me also a bun- 
dle of personal letters to his friends, and asked me to 
inform his employers that he would return within a 
few years and write the conclusion of his story. Just 
to satisfy the publishers and the public until that time, 
he asked me to write an account of our personal ad- 
ventures and give a description of conditions on that 
world. You are now reading the resulting story; and 
I have omitted enough to make a hundred stories as 
lengthy and as interesting as mine. 

While we were talking, Zerko Tarkomas arrived and 
called Davis aside. They held a private consultation 
for a few moments, after which Davis called to me: 
“Can you add an extra barrel of corned beef to 
that order for the Zerko?” 

“If you will assume all the responsibility, and show 
him how to cook it, I will do so and include a crate 
of cabbage.” 

“I like it, too. We will have a private banquet of 
our own, and I will not let him eat too much.” 

I shall not burden my readers with a description of 
Our return trip. The two spheres started together and 
the invisible sphere remained near us until we reached 
Niagara Falls. I’d like to describe our emotions when 
we first entered the atmosphere of our world, but that 
is impossible. Emotions such as this, must be experi- 
enced to be appreciated and understood. 

The newspapers have already told you of the enthus- 
iastic welcome that greeted the “Astronauts” as they 
visited the principal cities of the nation in the sphere 
in which we returned. You already know of the six 
tons of platinum, deposited in Washington. I wish I 
could describe the amazement of the Selenites when 
they first saw the Atlantic Ocean at close range, or 
when they received their first glimpse of the falls of 
Niagara. The Rocky Mountains and the Grand Can- 
yon did not impress them very much ; but, when they 



saw the orange groves and fruit farms of California, 
the effect of terrestrial gravity was all that prevented 
them from leaving the sphere and attempting to secure 
the natural food. 

The effects of the superior force of gravity on the 
Selenites need no description. The Selenites of today 
are no stronger than they were in ages past; they are 
compelled to remain in their seats while near our world. 
We found that our absence of ten years had weakened 
us considerably. We are still more able to move than 
our companions, but it always seems that we are carry- 
ing an enormous burden. When I address the author- 
ities in Washington next week, I fear it will be neces- 
sary to do so sitting down ; for standing on my feet 
is a very wearisome task. 

Our strange voyage is ended, but our work in estab- 
lishing conditions favorable to the commerce between 
the worlds is only started. A greater task than this is 
the establishment of the advantages of Selenite science 
and inventions among our people. But, in this, Lacey 
and Winters have already taken the lead. If our gov- 
ernment favors the idea, I will seek to get in touch 
with one thousand of the finest young college men and 
women in the country, who are willing to be sent to 
the moon for a course of instruction such as we have 
just completed. This manuscript will give these young 
people an idea of the adventures they can expect. Our 
achievements and reputation have given these wonder- 
ful people a high regard for our race, which we can 
not afford to jeopardize. No one will be selected as a 
student in this group unless I, personally, feel satisfied 
that he or she will uphold the good impression we 
have tried to give them. No one will be considered 
whom I do not feel to be attracted more by the oppor- 
tunity to be of real service to both worlds than by 
hopes of personal gain. At all costs, this newly-dis- 
covered world must be protected against unscrupulous 
profiteers, who may try to exploit the Selenites and 
take a personal advantage of their desire for and ignor- 
ance of natural food, or their abundance of metals or 
other products rare and valuable on our own world. 
No reward in money is offered to the prospective stu- 
dents, who will be the only persons taken to the moon 
for some time ; nor is there any expense connected with 
the trip. But the extra years added to life, and the 
opportunity to aid in the noblest and greatest task of 
all time is a reward, the equal of which was never 
offered before. Anyone interested in the enterprise may 
communicate with me at Belmont University, and 
arrangements will be made for an investigation and 
personal interview. 

Dorothy's Last Promise 

I CAN not dose this narrative without mentioning a 
conversation I had today with Princess Dorothy 
and Prince Baklo, through a small radio set with which 
I can communicate with the invisible honeymoon 
sphere when it is within a radius of a few hundred 
miles. 

Prince Baklo is greatly impressed with his visit fo 
our world and hopes to return in the near future to 
begin his personal exploration. But at present he and 
his bride are anxious to return home; for the cargo 
of natural food may cause more work and trouble 
than Davis can handle alone. The princess thinks it 
would be unfortunate if the Supreme Council should 
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eat too much, and have to send for Fosog again. 

“Yes, that is one thing we overlooked. You had 
better hurry back before it is too late. Have you any 
message to your old friends?’’ 

“I suppose you are telling them that I am still alive, 
well and happy.” 

“I am; but have you any personal message to any 
of your relatives?” 

“I have no relatives except my foster mother. If she 
is still living, you may tell her that she can not laugh 
at me any more ; I’ve made good on my promise.” 
“What do you mean by that ?” 

“When I was only four years old, I cried for the 
moon and wanted to haul it in my little red wagon. 
Aunt Mary thought it was very funny and even in 
later years loved to laugh about it. I always told her 
that the moon is not out of reach if one 'had the grit 
to go after it, and that some day I would get it — ” 

“ — and haul it in your little red wagon ?” I asked. 
“Perhaps.” 

“Well, be careful, Dorothy, and don’t break it. It 
was too hard to get,” 



I am now ready to lay down my pen and bring this 
manuscript to a close. But years must pass before the 
entire story is told. As I now look out over the beauti- 
ful campus of Belmont, where I presided for over a 
quarter of a century, I do not experience the emotions 
of a man of seventy with a great task well done. In- 
stead, I am looking forward with the enthusiasm of 
youth to the greater task just ahead. When that task 
is finished and the day arrives when the inhabitants 
of two worlds see the fulfilment of the vision of the 
poet of a century ago, when 

“ — the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales ; 

When the war drums throb no longer and the battle 
flags are furl’d 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 

When that vision becomes a reality, I can then lay 
down my pen and at the close of the most beautiful 
and amazing story of all, write 



The End 
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Imagine, if you can, a solid column of water a hundred yards wide, fifty yards through 
and a mile high, shooting into the air at an unheard-of velocity. Such was the sight 

that greeted me l 
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r ENTERED Professor Hurlburt’s study with a feel- 
ing of trepidation. Any one who knew the fiery na- 
ture of the mild-appearing man and the virulence 
and frequency of his outbreaks of sarcasm and who also 
knew the nature of my errand, would have readily par- 
doned my uneasiness. In fact, if Alice, who shared 
somewhat her father’s obstinacy, had not been adamant, 
I doubt whether I would have ever pumped up enough 
courage to beard the lion in his den to the extent of ask- 
ing him for the hand of his only 
child. 

The Professor looked up as I 
entered and a smile played over 
his usually austere face. 

“Come in, Lawrence,” he said 
as he recognized me. “Your com- 
ing at this time is fortunate in 
the highest degree. I was about 
to send for you.” 

He smoothed back the sparse 
grey locks which emphasized the 
unusual height of his brow and 
came forward to grip my out- 
stretched hand in friendly greet- 
ing. I was at a loss to understand 
his unwonted cordiality, a cordi- 
ality which extended to leading me 
to an easy chair and inviting me to 
be seated. 

Fortunate in the highest de- 
gree,” he repeated as 
he seated himself and 
put his finger tips to- 
gether in his best lec- 
ture - room manner. 

“It was very consid- 
erate of you to come 
to me at this time.” 

I felt an inward 
qualm and wondered 
if he had an inkling 
of my mission. He 
was apt to appear 
most friendly just 
before the vitriol be- 
gan to spit from his 
tongue, but his cordi- 
ality seemed real 
enough and I could 
detect no lurking 
trace of sarcasm in 
his tones. He beam- 
ed on me as I sat 
there ; and the simile 
of a bird before a cat 
rose involuntarily in 
my mind. 

“I come to ask a 

favor of you, Professor,” I said with a good attempt at 
an offhand manner, “a very great favor, in fact.” 

“That’s fine !” he replied, rubbing his hands together. 
“I will be more than glad to accommodate you if it lies 
in my power. Consider your request as granted and let 
me ask you a few questions. What do you know about 
the composition of the interior of the earth?” 

“Why — very little,” I answered, much surprised at 
the question. 

“That I grant you,” he replied with a smile, “but it 
does not answer my question. Do you know any single 
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definite fact about it?” 

“Why, yes — several,” I said. 

The smile took on a peculiar twist which I had learned 
to associate with the Professor’s contempt for others. 

“You do?” he queried silkily. “If so, you are an ex- 
ception to the average run of mankind. But I doubt the 
truth of your statement. Please tell me a few.” 

Had it been anyone other than Professor Hurlburt 
who asked me that question I would have been inclined 
to take offense, both at the words 
and at the tone; but I did not 
choose to quarrel .with Alice’s 
father. Besides, Professor Hurl- 
burt’s manner was too well known 
for anyone to take offense at being 
called a liar. 

“Well, for one thing,” I replied, 
“I know that the interior of the 
earth is hot.” 

“How remarkable!” he ex- 
claimed softly and I winced at 
what I knew was coming. “He 
knows that the interior of the 
world is hot ! The wisdom of the 
ages has never been able to defi- 
nitely establish this fact before, 
but now this young genius dis- 
poses of it with a word. Will you 
kindly dispell my ignorance and 
tell me how hot ?” 

“That depends on 
the depth to which 
you penetrate,” I an- 
swered. “The tem- 
perature increases as 
you go deeper.” 
“Splendid!” h e 
cried, rubbing his 
hands. “That ex- 
plains, no doubt, the 
reason why the water 
from artesian wells 
which are usually 
quite deep is always 
at so high a tempera- 
ture, and also why 
geysers, which usual- 
ly come from sources 
comparatively near 
the surface, are in- 
variably icy. It 
proves the fallacy of 
going into a cavern 
or down into a mine 
on a hot day for the 
purpose of keeping 
cool. I have only one 
question to ask you 
and doubtless you have an answer on the tip of your 
tongue for that too. Why is it that many of the deepest 
borings into the earth’s skin fail to show as high a 
temperature at the bottom as obtains on the earth’s 
surface ? 

“They probably happen to be at points where the crust 
of the earth is unusually thick,” I answered, ignoring the 
rest of his remark. 

“How interesting !” he cooed. “I presume, then, that 
the interior of the globe is a fiery mass of molten rock 
which is continually trying to break out into the outer air 
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as it is subjected to absolutely incredible pressure by the 
cooling of the earth’s skin ?” 

“Of course/’ I replied, “the existence of earthquakes 
and volcanoes is enough to establish that without ques- 
tion.” 

“Surely,” he replied, “beyond question. You have 
doubtless seen samples of this molten rock?” 

“Yes indeed,” I said. “I happened to be present the 
last time that Kilauea turned loose and I saw the pit of 
Halemaumau filled with it.” 

“Did you take samples of it ?” he asked. 

“I did.” 

“And was the molten rock of the limestone type or of 
the granite type ?” 

“Neither. It was Aa lava.” 

“Which happens to have none of the characteristics of 
either of the two common rock structures of the surface, 
the stratified and the igneous,” he replied, “and which is 
a substance found nowhere on earth except in discharges 
from volcanoes. Did it never strike you as strange that 
lava has never been found except in the immediate vicin- 
ity of volcanoes, either active or extinct ? If the whole 
earth was at one time composed of the molten rock, this 
lava which flows from volcanoes, why was none of it left 
behind when the mass cooled enough to form a crust ?” 
“Because it has a different specific gravity from the 
rocks which compose the crust,” I replied. 

“I am well aware of that; lava is much lighter than 
granite. For that reason it seems strange to me that the 
granite should have floated and so solidified first, leav- 
ing the lighter lava to sink to the bottom and so remain 
in the center. Of course, you can explain that fact ?” 

Not Hot But Cold 

I HAD kept my temper so far, but my gorge rose at 
sarcasm and his arrogance ; and I flared out. 

“I have told you what I know !” I said shortly. “I 
didn’t come here to be subjected to an examination on 
my scientific attainments or to be called an ass for believ- 
ing what is common knowledge among educated men. 
The apparent contradictions which you have pointed out 
can be readily explained by men who have devoted more 
study to the subject than I have.” 

Instead of flying into a rage as I fully expected him 
to do, the Professor threw himself back into his chair 
and chuckled. 

“You are partially right,” he said. “Those contradic- 
tions can be explained by a man, not men. Only one 
man in the world has ever devoted the attention of a first 
quality brain to the problem. / can explain them.” 

“All right, go ahead and explain,” I replied, still net- 
tled by his manner but also amused by his calm assump- 
tion of superiority. 

“Gladly,” he answered. “Those discrepancies, and 
many more which I have not mentioned, can all be ex- 
plained by three facts. The first is that the interior of 
the earth is not hot but instead is cold. The second is 
that it is composed, not of molten rock, but of water- 
soluble salts. The third is that the surface of the earth 
is not contracting. Instead, the center is expanding.” 
“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. 

Instead of causing an outburst from the Professor, 
my remark seemed to amuse him. 

“And why nonsense ?” he asked. “Can you cite one 
specific fact or one tenable theory to disprove my state- 
ments, or can you name one bit of recorded data that 
cannot be logically explained by it?” 

“Certainly!” I blurted out. “The common belief of 
civilized mankind alone ” 



“The common belief of fiddlesticks !” he snorted. “The 
average man takes his science from the same source 
from which he takes his theology. Because a dyspeptic 
monk of the middle ages pictured as hot a place of tor- 
ment for damned souls and located it underground — an 
idea which he stole from Greek mythology — the Chris- 
tian world has blindly accepted those teachings ever 
since and has twisted every observed fact to support that 
theory. Name one single specific fact which will sup- 
port the theory of internal heat.” 

“Well volcanoes, for one thing. They certainly 

point to severe internal heat.” 

“Granted. Volcanoes do indeed point to internal 
heat, near the surface. Has it ever occurred to you that 
heat might very easily be generated by purely local me- 
chanical or chemical reactions without relation to a re- 
servoir of central internal heat ?” 

“I had never thought of that,” I admitted. 

“I daresay. Explain then, if you can, the intermittent 
action of volcanoes. If they are eruptions from an in- 
ternal reservoir of molten rock, why do they erupt oc- 
casionally with great violence and then lie quiescent, 
often for centuries ? If they are caused by a gradual and 
continual shrinking of the earth’s surface, why is not the 
rate of flow slow but constant, once the retaining outer 
skin has been punctured ?” 

I decided to try another tack. 

“How about earthquakes ?” I asked. “They are surely 
evidence that the crust is shrinking and how could it 
shrink, except by cooling?” 

“How could cooling of the surface produce an earth- 
quake ?” he demanded. “Have you ever seen a sphere of 
hot material cool ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did the outer skin quiver and open cracks in it?” 

“I have seen that happen.” 

“Under what conditions ?” 

“When the material was suddenly quenched.” 
“Agreed, but in what medium was the earth quenched 
when it was molten ?” 

“In air.” 

“The thin air film surrounding the earth could have no 
quenching effect on such a mass. The very idea is ab- 
surd. Now let me ask you another question. Have you 
ever seen a sphere of material swell from internal pres- 
sure ?” 

I thought for a moment. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I have seen a lead sphere swell and 
burst under internal hydraulic pressure.” 

“And was not the bursting marked by the trembling 
and giving of the outer skin with consequent opening of 
cracks before the sphere gave way? In other words, 
by phenomena resembling those of an earthquake on a 
miniature scale ?” 

I was forced to admit that such was the fact. 

“Then what further proof do you wish me to adduce 
to prove that the outer skin of the earth is not shrinking 
but instead that the center is swelling?” 

“I confess that I don’t understand, Professor,” I said. 
“I admit that your reasoning sounds logical, but of what 
is the center composed and why should it swell 

“1 am much relieved to have your approval,” he said 
with a return to the sarcastic manner he had momen- 
tarily lost. “It is barely possible that an idea can find 
lodging in your skull cavity. If it can, it should grow 
well in the mud which fills the place intended by an 
oversanguine nature for brains.” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“I did not come here to be bullied and insulted,” I said 
hotly. “I came here to ask a favor in a gentlemanly man- 
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ner and I expected to receive a civil answer, evert if an 
unfavorable one.” 

My sudden flareup seemed to amuse the Professor, 
for he threw himself back in his chair and laughed. 

“Sit down,” he said, “I have a piece of advice for 
you.” 

A Critical Stage 

S OMEWHAT sheepishly, I resumed my seat. After 
all, he was Alice’s father and I knew that I would 
have to humor him if I desired a favorable answer to my 
suit. 

“What is the advice ?” I asked. 

“Keep your temper,” he replied. 

I nearly lost it at that remark but I managed to re- 
strain myself. 

“I will answer your questions,” he said when I set- 
tled back into my seat. “First, as to the composition of 
the center of the earth. I don’t know and neither I nor 
any one else will ever know until borings are made and 
samples taken. I am confident, however, that when this 
is done, that it will be found to be composed of water- 
soluble salts.” 

“What proof can you bring forward of that?” 

“None whatever. I have no more proof for my the- 
ory than the solemn asses have for theirs when they tell 
us that the interior of the earth is a seething mass of 
molten material. Until the center is reached and ex- 
plored, your question cannot be definitely answered.” 
“Why do you think that it is composed of water-solu- 
ble salts ?” 

“Because that is the only theory which the mind of 
mankind has ever propounded that begins to explain in 
any logical way the observed phenomena. In the ab- 
sence of accurate scientific data, we must proceed by a 
process of philosophical reasoning from the point where 
our data leaves off. No new discovery has ever been 
made in the world except by some one reasoning beyond 
the point of which we have scientific proof and building 
up a theory which satisfactorily explained the known 
facts and then seeking additional data to substantiate 
his theory. Often the additional data which he obtains 
serves to modify, or in an extreme case, to even disprove 
his theory. Often the additional data which he obtains 
accommodate the facts and proof sought to support it. 
That is the course of scientific research. 

“To answer the second question. The reason why the 
core of the earth is swelling is that the salts which com- 
pose it are gradually going into solution. With the con- 
stant influx of water into the mass, a process which has 
gone on since the world existed, the mass is liquefying 
and growing larger. I have data at hand which tends to 
make me believe that this process is now approaching a 
critical stage. The skin holding the mass of water- 
impregnated salt is stretching toward its bursting point. 
Had the skin not been supported by the rock surface of 
the earth, it would have given away long ago. When it 
does give way, it will probably blow the earth into 
fragments.” 

“Why so?” 

“For the same reason that a charge of smokeless pow- 
der will blow a mass of rock into fragments. Confine 
a charge of powder in a plastic mass of putty and ignite 
it and it will open the ball without disintegrating it. 
Confine the same charge in a solid rock container so 
that a high pressure is generated before the container 
gives way and the result is an explosion which shatters 
the rock into bits.” 

"But why should it explode even so? Water-soluble 
salts are not as a rule highly explosive. Even if they 



were, if your theory of the coolness of the interior is a 
fact, how did they become ignited ?” 

“I did not saylthat the interior was cool, I said that 
it was cold. It is bitterly cold, so cold that the water near 
it is frozen and only by very gradual melting is a small 
portion allowed to enter the mass. Were the interior 
warm enough to permit a rapid diffusion of the available 
water through the mass, the world would not last an 
hour.” 

“I still do not understand what the force is which 
threatens to disrupt the planet.” 

“It is osmotic pressure.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Is it possible?” cried the Professor, in what I think 
was genuine surprise. “Is it possible that a man can go 
through one of the institutions which we call a univer- 
sity today and rise to some eminence in a profession 
and be so densely ignorant of the simplest physical 
laws? It is inconceivable. Sit down,” he went on as 
I started to rise, “I had no intention of insulting you. 
I will try to explain in words so simple that even the 
limited mentality of a publicity agent, as I believe you 
call yourself, can grasp it.” 

“Do you know what is meant by a semi-permeable 
membrane?” he asked. 

“I do not,” I replied. 

“A semi-permeable membrane is a skin of substance 
through which the solvent of a solution can pass, but 
through which the solute or dissolved substance either 
cannot pass or can pass with great difficulty. Assume 
for example, that we have a bag composed of such a 
membrane which is permeable to water but not to salt. 
If we fill this bag with a solution of salt in water, in the 
course of time, the water will pass through the mem- 
brane and evaporate, leaving the salt behind in a dry 
condition. If the bag of dry salt be then immersed in 
pure water, the water will pass through the membrane 
and restore the original condition of a salt solution in 
the bag. The solute will then begin to exert what is 
called osmotic pressure on the membrane and if the 
membrane be not sufficiently elastic or sufficiently strong 
to resist this pressure, it will burst.” 

“Do such membranes really exist? I have always 
thought that when a substance was dissolved, it would 
pass through anything that would allow the pure sol- 
vent to pass.” 

“Certainly such membranes exist. The phenomenon 
of osmosis, as it is called, was first studied in 1877 by 
Pfeffer, a botanist, who used certain plant cells for the 
purpose. The cell content included a liquid containing 
various salts in solution and a protoplasmic layer which 
was not attached to the cell wall. This protoplasmic 
layer acted as a semi-permeable membrane. When such 
cells were immersed in a concentrated solution of salt, 
the water passed from the interior of the cell to the solu- 
tion and a shrinking of the protoplasmic layer from the 
wall of the cell could be observed with a microscope. 
On the other hand, when such cells are immersed in 
pure water or a very dilute solution, the water passed 
into the interior of the cell and distended the protoplas- 
mic layer until it filled every corner of the cell. 

CHAPTER II 
A Tremendous Force 

(U MORE common example and one with which 
jr\ you are more familiar is the process of drying 
fruits and vegetables and of utilizing the 
dried product for the table. A grape, for example, con- 
sists of a skin which is permeable to water, filled with 
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a solution of various salts, sugars and other substances. 
The skin is permeable to the dissolved substances only 
to a very slight degree. If we treat the grape in the 
proper manner, the water will pass through the skin 
and be lost by evaporation and the result is what we 
call a raisin. When we immerse a raisin in water, what 
happens? The water passes through the skin into the 
interior and the raisin swells and resumes its original 
characteristics to a certain extent. Do you follow me ?” 

“Yes, but it seems to me that there is a flaw in your 
argument. No one would ever mistake a cooked raisin 
for a fresh grape. It never swells to the same extent.” 

“No, for the dual reason that the skin is not a perfect 
semirpermeable membrane and that certain chemical 
changes occur which prevent the raisin from ever re- 
suming exactly the characteristics of a fresh fruit. The 
same principles apply to all drying of fruits and vege- 
tables. Let me describe for you a perfect semi-perme- 
able membrane. 

“Let us shake a concentrated solution of calcium 
nitrate with a small amount of pure phenol, or carbolic 
acid, so as to saturate the nitrate solution with the phe- 
nol. This mixture we will pour into a tall narrow cylin- 
der, like a glass graduate. The excess phenol will rise 
and float on the surface of the nitrate solution and can 
be readily distinguished from it by the brownish orange 
color of the phenol. Only enough phenol should be used 
to make a layer a quarter of an inch or less in thickness. 
Now let us introduce distilled water, also saturated with 
phenol, cautiously into the cylinder by pouring it down 
a stirring rod held against the side of the graduate. Due 
to the differences in specific gravity, the water solution 
of phenol will float on top, giving three distinct layers. 

“The water on both sides of the phenol layer is solu- 
ble in phenol and so, by dissolving in the phenol from 
one side and passing out the other, can traverse the 
layer. The calcium nitrate, however, cannot traverse 
the phenol in which it is not soluble. Here we have a 
perfect semi-permeable membrane. If we mark the 
position of the phenol layer and set the apparatus aside, 
it will be found that the water gradually passes through 
the phenol layer, diluting the calcium nitrate solution 
and the phenol layer will gradually rise until in time it 
surmounts all the rest of the liquid. In other words, 
the osmotic pressure of the dissolved calcium nitrate 
has pushed the phenol layer up to the top of the cylin- 
der. This proves the existence of a real force which is 
pressing against the membrane.” 

“Such a force must be very slight,” I remarked. 

“On the contrary, the force is tremendous. It can be 
readily measured. If we take a porous cup and prepare 
it properly, we can use it to obtain actual measurements 
of the osmotic pressures of dissolved substances. When 
we do, we find that the pressure is directly proportional 
to the concentration of the solution and inversely pro- 
portional to the absolute temperature.” 

“How do you prepare such a cup ?” 

“A deposit of gelatinous cupric ferrocyanide is depos- 
ited in the pores of the cup, from which the air has been 
removed by means of an air pump. The interior of the 
cup is filled with a solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
and the cup is immersed in a solution of blue vitrol or 
copper sulphate. When the two liquids meet by diffu- 
sion within the walls, a dense precipitate of cupric fer- 
rocyanide is formed. This constitutes a semi-perme- 
able membrane which has a maximum permeability to 
water and a minimum permeability to dissolved sub- 
stances and which, due to the retaining porcelain, has 



the strength necessary to allow the pressures to be actu- 
ally measured.* 

“Once the cup has been prepared, the solution whose 
osmotic pressure it is desired to measure is placed in 
the cup and the cup sealed and immersed in water which 
is kept at a constant temperature. Leading from the 
cup is a bent tube leading into a glass cylinder which is 
used as a manometer. The upper end of the tube is 
closed and some air is confined in this end by mercury. 
As the osmotic pressure is exerted, the volume of the 
air is diminished and by reading the diminution in vol- 
ume, the pressure can be readily determined.” 

“Are these pressures large ?” I asked. 

“As I said, they are tremendous. In 1905, Morse and 
Frazer made some measurements on the osmotic pres- 
sures of cane sugar. In a solution containing one mole 
or 342.18 grams of sugar in 1000 grams of water, the 
recorded pressure was 24.46 atmospheres, or about 350 
pounds per square inch.** While the total internal pres- 
sure on a one inch sphere would be only about eleven 
hundred pounds, in the case of a sphere with a diameter 
of one thousand inches, about eighty-three feet, it would 
be about one billion, one hundred million pounds, and 
in the case of a sphere with a diameter of some seven 
thousand, eight hundred miles, as is the case with the 
earth, the total pressure would rise to a figure of two 
hundred and fifty-five quintillion pounds, which can be 
represented as follows: 255,000,000,000,000,000,000 
pounds.” 

A Dire Prediction 

**OUCH figures as those seem to me to prove the 

O falsity of your hypothesis,” I exclaimed. “It is 
inconceivable that any membrane such as you suggest 
could withstand for a moment such a pressure as you 
have named.” 

“No such pressure exists,” he replied. “The figures 
which I gave were for a strong solution of cane sugar. 
If we use common salt as the basis for our calculations, 
we get smaller figures, due to the smaller solubility of 
salt in water, but still large enough to disrupt any mem- 
brane that the mind of man can picture. The reason 
why no pressure has yet developed large enough to dis- 
rupt the planet can be explained by the fact that the 
membrane is conceivably quite thick and probably resis- 
tant to permeation by water. When we add to this the 
fact that the water must seep through perhaps fifty to 
one hundred miles of rock before it can reach the mem- 
brane, it will be seen that the amount of water available 
for solution at any one time must be very small. 

“In addition to that deterrent effect, we must remem- 
ber that solution is an endothermic reaction ; that is, in 
dissolving, the solution absorbs heat and the water be- 
comes colder during the process. On such a scale and 
insulated as the core of the earth is, this reaction would 
abstract all of the available heat and water approaching 
the membrane would be frozen, which would add to 
the slowness and difficulty of permeating the membrane. 

“Let us revert for a moment to the obsolete theory 
which you first confronted me— the fact is that the grad- 
ual cooling of the surface of the earth observed during 



* A ut Ivor's Note — A somewhat better cup can be made more rapidly by 
depositing the cupric ferrocyanide electrolytically, using tenth normal 
solutions of potassium ferrocyanide in the cup and copper sulphate outside 
the cup. The air is first removed from the pores by electrical endosmosis 
and then the precipitate deposited by using the anode inside the cup and 
the cathode outside, using an electromotive force of 110 volts. A mem- 
brane will be formed in two hours as against several days by the diffusion 
method. 

**IAmer t . Chem. Jour., July, 190S.) 
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the ages has been distorted to prove that the center mass 
is cooling off. They forget that the only means of cool- 
ing would be through the conduction of the heat through 
the crust and its radiation from the surface so that any 
acceleration of the cooling would be reflected in hotter 
temperatures near the surface rather than cooler. The 
actual facts in the case, I feel certain, are these : the core 
of the earth is gradually absorbing heat so that instead 
of heat going from the center to the surface and being 
radiated off, it is going from the surface to the center 
and being lost in the endothermal reaction of solution. 
This accounts logically for the observed phenomena 
without the necessity of distorting the facts to fit a moth- 
eaten theory. Have you any questions?” 

“The theory seems to explain the facts,” I admitted. 
“You said earlier that you had data which led you to be- 
lieve that this membrane was strained almost to the 
breaking point. Would you mind telling me what the 
facts are that lead you to this conclusion ?” 

“It is the great increase in the number of earth tremors 
which have been recorded within the last decade,” he 
said. “The amount of seismic activity is increasing in 
almost a geometrical progression.” 

“There hasn’t been a bad earthquake in the last ten 
years,” I objected. 

“Naturally a man in your profession would say that,” 
he replied with a snort. “You measure the intensity of 
a seismic disturbance by the number of lives lost and the 
number of dollars worth of property destroyed. I grant 
that there has been no earthquake lately which has result- 
ed in a heavy loss of life. But where, only a generation 
ago, seismic disturbances were recorded only occasion- 
ally, today they are almost continuous. Most of them 
are slight but that, I believe, is because the membrane 
and its supporting rock wall have been stretched almost 
to their elastic limit and they can give no more. The 
slight tremors we are recording now on our instruments 
are the efforts of the membrane and the walls to give 
further, efforts which are defeated by the rigidity of 
the rock. Thus a pressure is building up which will 
gradually increase until the limit of endurance of the 
rock skin has been reached and then will come an explo- 
sion which will shatter the globe into fragments.” . 

His reasoning sounded logical and his immense earn- 
estness impressed me in spite of myself. I was, and am, 
no scientist, but Professor Hurlburt’s name was one to 
conjure with in the scientific world although his reputa- 
tion had suffered somewhat lately because of radical 
theories he had proposed to various scientific bodies. 

“If you feel that such a calamity is pending,” I ven- 
tured, “why not take some steps to prevent it. Is there 
no way to stop it ?” 

“There is,” he replied, “and I should think that even 
your limited scientific intelligence would at once see it. 
If you have a sphere with an internal pressure which is 
sufficient to threaten its integrity, how would you pro- 
ceed to relieve this pressure?” 

“By removing some of the contents,” I suggested. 
“Exactly. If this skin, this semi-permeable layer 
which must exist as a continuous film around the entire 
interior of the earth were to be punctured so that the 
pressure could force the solution out through the hole 
thus formed, the danger would be over.” 

“Why not place your proposition before the govern- 
ments of the world and have such a hole made ?” I asked. 
He snorted in disgust. 

“I have placed my theory and my data before every 
scientific body of any repute or prominence in the world,” 
he answered, “and I have been laughed at for my pains. 



Not one of them would condescend to even appoint a 
committee to examine into it. The blind fools, because 
my theory runs counter to their usual line of thought, are 
unwilling to consider it. For a time I considered letting 
them reap the reward of their folly, but I realized that 
the catastrophe which I am sure is on its way, will react 
not only on the learned fools who compose these bodies, 
but also on the great mass of humanity who have had no 
opportunity to pass judgment. Consequently, I have 
decided to ignore the slights which have been put upon 
my mentality and appeal direct to the general public for 
the funds needed to make my bore. Directing such cam- 
paigns is your business and that is why I sent for you.” 

I had become engrossed in the immensity of the idea 
that I had for a moment forgotten that he had not sent 
for me but that I had come to see him on a very different 
errand. His next words recalled this fact to me. 

“You said when you came in, Lawrence, that you had 
a favor to ask of me. I will be very glad, as a preliminary 
to further arrangements, to grant it if it is within my 
power. Kindly name it.” 

There was no time for finesse. With his keen grey 
eyes boring into me there was only one thing to do, to 
blurt out my request baldly. 

“I want your permission to marry Alice,” I said. 

I had expected an outburst but I was agreeably disap- 
pointed. He sat musing for a moment and then replied. 

“I can see no great objection to it,” he said. “To be 
sure, your mentality is far below hers, but on the other 
hand, that may be an advantage. You will hardly be in 
a position to argue with her and so there should be little 
friction between you. You must remember, however, 
that she is not yet of age and that my consent is neces- 
sary.” 

“I realize that, sir,” I replied. 

“You have done well in your chosen field of endea- 
vor,” he went on, “and your request comes at a time 
When I need the wholehearted aid of a man skilled in 
publicity to help me. If you will sever your present 
connections and put your time and talents at my disposal 
for the campaign I have mentioned, I will consent to 
your marriage with Alice as soon as success crowns your 
efforts. In the mean time, I will extract from you a 
promise that you will not be rash enough to elope with 
her to another state where the marriage laws are more 
lenient. If you can make a success of this campaign, 
Alice shall be your reward. If you fail, I cannot consent 
to her marriage with a man who is a failure in his chosen 
line of work. Do you agree to those terms ?” 

I was on my feet in an instant. 

“I agree, Professor,” I cried, “I agree gladly. I would 
do anything to win Alice and even without that incen- 
tive, I would help you. Your idea is the greatest for a 
campaign that I have ever encountered and it will make 
me as nothing else would. I am with you, heart and 
soul.” 

“Splendid !” he cried as he grasped my outstretched 
hand. “Stay to dinner and we’ll go over our prelimi- 
nary plans tonight.” 

CHAPTER III 
Preliminary Plans 

I BELIEVE that all of my readers are familiar with 
the advertising campaign I launched in the fall of 
1935. It was a success from the start. I waited until 
a dull period came in the world’s news and then broke 
forth with full page advertisements in the leading New 
York papers. The sheer audacity of the thing claimed 
immediate public attention and the prominence of Pro- 
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fessor Hurlburt’s name made the thing News, with a 
capital N. 

The Professor had a few thousand dollars with which 
we financed the preliminary advertisements and they 
quickly produced enough contributions to enable me to 
extend the scope of my advertising. Fortunately our 
whole idea was ridiculed and bitterly attacked by all of 
the learned societies, thus arousing sympathy for us in 
the midst of the laity and getting us a lot of free adver- 
tising in the news columns. In fact, for some time we 
almost monopolized the front pages of the world’s press 
and I was soon able to assign my paid advertising on a 
“page for page” basis; that is, I would put in one page 
of paid advertising for every page of writeup which we 
got in the news section. 

Practically every scientist of repute ridiculed and at- 
tacked us as an individual as well as doing so as a mem- 
ber of a society. We welcomed this opposition and I 
made the name and fortune of more than one obscure 
man who endorsed us. The mere fact of an endorse- 
ment was to the public, a sure evidence of courage and 
vision on the part of the endorser. The whole thing was 
such a sporting proposition that nearly everyone was 
willing to “bet a dollar” on us and the flood of small 
contributions nearly swamped the large clerical force I 
had engaged. 

When contributions began to lag, I announced that we 
would issue a “share” in the enterprise to everyone con- 
tributing one hundred dollars or more. As I pointed out, 
if Professor Hurlburt was right, the owner of such a 
share would win eternal distinction as one of the far- 
seeing persons who had saved the world from destruc- 
tion, while if his opponents were right in their theory 
of intense internal heat, we would tap at less than the 
fifty miles we expected to go down, an inexhaustible 
source of energy and power which would make the hold- 
ers of our “stock” rich. Once they were convinced that 
we really meant to dig, several newspapers paid large 
amounts for the rights to the news stories. So well did 
I argue that many of our bitterest opponents became 
very heavy contributors. So confident were they of the 
truth of their belief that they felt certain that their “in- 
vestment” would yield them very handsome returns on 
their money. 

The depth to which we proposed to drill aroused an- 
other fierce controversy from those denying our ability 
to go beyond a few miles. This threw a momentary damp- 
er on the enthusiasm, but I revived it by announcing that 
we had engaged no less a person than John Callahan to 
superintend our drilling at a retainer fee of one hundred 
thousand dollars. The fee included the sole rights, for 
a period of five years, to the newly invented Callahan 
rock drill which on test had drilled a twelve inch hole 
into granite at the rate of sixty feet an hour. (I might 
mention in passing that John Callahan received his fee 
in the form of ten thousand dollars cash and ninety thou- 
sand dollars in advertising). 

The final push which sent us over the top was the 
approval of the British government. The unemploy- 
ment in the mines of Wales was unusually acute that 
year and the Labour Government in office in 1935 saw 
a chance to have some of their idle men put to work. 
They endorsed our plan, agreed to aid us in the political 
and diplomatic phases of our work, granted us an out- 
right subsidy of two million pounds and an additional 
subsidy of two shillings a day for every British miner 
whom we employed. 

While I was engaged in handling the publicity and 



financial end of the enterprise, Callahan and the Profes- 
sor were engaged in making surveys to decide on the site 
of our operations. I had thought that the character of 
the rock through which we would have to drill would be 
the deciding factor, but to my surprise, neither the Pro- 
fessor nor Callahan were inclined to take that into con- 
sideration. 

“The Callahan drill will go through any kind of rock 
and enough high explosive will pulverize anything,” Cal- 
lahan announced, “but I don’t know how deep I can go 
and keep on going. The air pressure at the lower levels 
will be something to contend with, even if internal heat 
doesn’t develop. Also we must figure on ventilation. 
No indeed, don’t pay any attention to whether we have 
to go through limestone or gneiss, pick out the place 
where the skin you want to pierce is thinnest.” 

“I agree with you,” replied the Professor. “After all, 
we cannot tell anything by the rock which we find a few 
hundreds of yards from the surface. No bore has ever 
been made to anywhere near the depth that we intend to 
go and no one can tell what the character of the rock will 
be that we will strike ten or even five miles below the 
surface. I have a strong idea that once we get below the 
outer skin that we would find the rock everywhere 
pretty much the same. The thing to do is to study the 
seismic charts of the earth and pick out the place where 
the drilling will be at a minimum depth.” 

“That would be likely to be in the vicinity of an active 
volcano, would it not ?” I asked. 

“Certainly not !” replied the Professor with asperity. 
“Where the skin is thin, the heat would naturally be ab- 
stracted from the surface more quickly and no volcano 
would be probable. Anyway, the task of drilling through 
molten lava would be a little greater than even Mr. Calla- 
han would like to undertake. I want to study the matter 
a little more before I make a decision, but I have an idea 
that the site will be somewhere in Asia.” 

Danger Ahead 

T HE spot which the Professor finally chose was on 
the edge of the Gobi desert, not far from the hamlet 
of Ulan, just over the edge of the Great Khingan Moun- 
tains from Peiping. He thought that a somewhat shal- 
lower drill could be made if we penetrated inland over 
the Gobi some three hundred miles near Chederkoo, but 
Callahan demurred. The problem of transport over the 
inadequate railroad west from Tientsin, our port, was 
bad enough without adding the burden of three hundred 
miles of truck transport over the roadless Gobi. 

The disturbed political conditions of China caused us 
some worry, but the Nationalist party was pretty well 
on the rocks at the time and British influence was para- 
mount with Quan, the Peiping Tuchun, and the British 
government was sympathetic. The difficulties which 
confronted us were smoothed away as if by magic by the 
British Ambassador and our men were soon at work 
laying track from the existing railroad to the site of our 
work. Callahan went ahead with a force of construction 
men to build the road and erect our camp while the Pro- 
fessor and I stayed behind. I was to wind up the finan- 
cial matters and the Professor to attend to the ordering 
and shipping of the machines and other supplies which 
Callahan cabled for from time to time. 

Our work was finished at last, or at any rate the major 
portion of it was finished and I turned the tag end of my 
job over to an assistant and the Professor turned the 
purchasing activities over to an agent. The two of us 
with Alice took ship at San Francisco for China and the 
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great adventure. The long nights on the boat were a 
period of sheer delight to Alice and me. I could write 
pages about the trip but alas, I fear that it would inter- 
est no one except the two of us and I will hasten on 
to the time of our arrival at Peiping. 

John Callahan had met us at Tientsin and had travel- 
led with us to the capital where we were met by the 
British Ambassador. He looked grave when he saw 
Alice, but he said nothing until after dinner. 

“Surely, Professor Hurlburt,” he said as we sat on 
the verandah smoking, “you are not planning to take 
your daughter into the interior?” 

'“Why not?” asked the Professor in surprise. 

“Because of the state of the country. It would be 
most decidedly a dangerous proceeding.” 

“Why, I thought that Marshal Quan had promised 
us his protection.” 

“He did, but his authority doesn’t run fifty miles 
outside Peiping except where he 'has loyal troops sta- 
tioned. He will see that your supplies are shipped 
through Peiping and as far as his troops are stationed 
without more than a moderate ‘squeeze’, but beyond 
that point, arrangements will have to be made with the 
local leaders. Even in the days of the empire, the au- 
thority of the Son of Heaven was a rather shadowy 
thing on the other side of the Great Khingans. The 
only law that was obtained there for centuries is the 
law of might.” 

“I am very much surprised,” exclaimed the Professor. 
“I judged from the press that the section was perfectly 
safe else I would have left Alice in the United States. 
As it is, I shall send her home at once.” 

Callahan and I agreed with the Professor — at that 
time. Alive said nothing to her father but she cornered 
me the next day. 

“Lawrence,” she said abruptly, “you want to marry 
me, don’t you ?” 

“Of course,” I replied in bewilderment. 

“Then you had better do it while you have a chance. 
I am ready to marry you tomorrow, but — if you send 
me back to the United States alone and go on to the 
camp, you will have to find another girl. You may stay 
there for years and I don’t intend to stay home and wait 
for you.” 

I think that I said once that Alice was inclined to' ob- 
stinacy. If I didn’t, I will hasten to rectify the omission. 
I argued for three hours, but in the end, we were back 
to where we started. Either I married her the next day 
and took her to the camp or the deal was off. There 
could be only one answer on my part. 

“A promise is a promise, Lawrence,” said the Profes- 
sor when I broached the subject to him. “You have done 
your part and I will give you my consent, but I won’t 
consent to her going to the camp. I had hoped that you 
would come for you have earned the right to be present, 
but you come alone or you stay behind.” 

We were married that day. 

Alice could be stubborn, but she could also coax very 
prettily. John Callahan held out against her for two 
days before he capitulated, horse, foot, and guns and be- 
gan to urge on the Professor the advisability of allowing 
her to go along. The Professor was adamant but three 
days later the Ambassador did an about face and could 
see no reason why she should not be allowed to go. I 
suspected that the little minx had been talking to him, a 
suspicion which I later verified. 

“But if it wasn’t safe a week ago, I fail to see why 



it is safe now,” protested the Professor. 

“I expect that I may have exaggerated a little,” admit- 
ted the Ambassador. “At any rate, there is one aspect 
that I overlooked. As I said, the rule in that region is 
one of might. I understand from Mr. Callahan that 
you will have about a thousand white men with you and 
that you will have them armed and will have machine 
guns and artillery. In such a case, you will be safe from 
any force which the tribes could muster against you. 
And the fact that Marshal Quan is on your side will pre- 
vent an attack by regular troops who are the only ones 
who have artillery. Under the circumstances, I feel that 
it is really safe enough. Mr. Callahan tells me that many 
of his men are married and that he had planned to allow 
them to bring their families to camp. This will give her 
plenty of company and it will doubtless be without dan- 
ger. The only thing to watch is that no one wanders far 
from the camp without adequate guard until arrange- 
ments have been made with the local leaders of the 
tribes.” 

Ready to Dig 

T HE Professor was still doubtful about Alice’s plead- 
ing and the fact that I had an undeniable right to be 
present carried the day and it was decided that Alice 
should go. We had quite a train-load of assorted sup- 
plies to take up with us and it seemed that we would 
never get started, but eventually we overcame the dila- 
toriness of the coolies and satisfied the rapacity of the 
officials and our special train was ready to move. It is a 
splendid commentary on the railroads of China that it 
took us three days to cover three hundred miles of 
Chinese roadbed. The last seventy miles, which was 
over tracks which we had constructed, we did in three 
hours. 

The train finally drew up at Camp Hurlburt, as Calla- 
han told us he had named it and we detrained. Callahan 
had done wonders in the few months he had been over 
there. Where there had been nothing but the sand and 
rock wastes of the desert with the mighty Khingans ris- 
ing in solemn grandeur in the background, now there 
nestled a snug little village of wooden houses with bright 
flowers blooming beside many of them. 

“These are the miner’s homes,” he explained. “My 
original plan, which since your agreement, we will ad- 
here to, was to allot one of these houses to a family or 
to three bachelors. Ahead you can see the fortified 
compound in which are the administration buildings, the 
magazines, storehouses, your quarters and the machin- 
ery. Inside the compound is also where we will drill.” 
The road was barred by a huge stone wall castellated 
on the top. From embrasures the muzzles of field pieces 
protruded while the eye was caught by the sparkle of the 
bright work of machine guns. We drove through a gate 
and found ourselves confronted by a massive stone build- 
ing. 

“That is the headquarters building,” explained Calla- 
j la «- “Your living quarters are behind it. The other 
buildings are the power plant, the storehouses and maga- 
zines. The large building over there which is not quite 
finished is the emergency dormitory.” 

“You look like you were ready for a siege,” I re- 
marked. 

“We are,” he said grimly. “So far we have had no 
trouble and I have been able to square most of the 
local leaders, but I am taking no chances. Our men 
are well-drilled and are divided into gun crews and I 
think, with our fortifications, that we could stand off 
ten thousand tribesmen easily, provided they have no 
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heavy artillery.” 

Professor Hurlburt looked at Alice rather anxiously, 
but said nothing. 

“This is the site of the big hole,” went on Callahan 
as we passed behind the headquarters building. He 
pointed out an area that was marked off by small 
white flags. 

“It looks smaller than I expected,” I remarked. 

“It is a good deal larger than it will be when we 
get through the top soil,” he replied. “Once we scoop 
away the loose stuff I do not intend to slope the hole 
at all but to go straight down. The hole will be a hun- 
dred yards square to start. I can’t go over a thousand 
feet economically on one lift. The way I will manage 
it is this. We will start with a hole one hundred yards 
square and go down a thousand feet. There we will 
establish a relay lifting station with power, ventilation, 
lifts, a shift station for our bucket conveyers and so 
forth on an area eighty yards long by fifty yards wide 
in the northeast comer. The rest of the hole will be 
sunk another thousand feet. Then another relay sta- 
tion will be set up similar to the first except that it 
will be in the southeast corner. The third relay station 
will be in the northeast corner under the first one, the 
fourth in the southeast corner under the second and 
so on down. As a result, we will have a hole one hun- 
dred yards long by fifty yards wide sunk straight down 
into the earth while another space of equal size will 
be partially dug and occupied by our relay stations.” 

“Very ingenious,” commented the Professor. “I 
knew that you would have to establish such stations 
but I had a vision of starting a hole half a mile or 
more square and staggering it down like a flight of 
steps.” 

“It would have to be a good deal more than half a 
mile square to go down fifty miles with a step forma- 
tion,” laughed Callahan. “No, Professor, by the method 
I have outlined we will reduce the amount of digging. 
Now I will take you to your quarters.” 

“When will actual work start ?” inquired the Pro- 
fessor. 

“At any time that you wish. Some of the men will 
have to be used for construction work for a few 
months yet, but most of them are available now for 
actual digging. I could have started the excavating a 
month ago, but I delayed it in order to let you throw 
out the first shovelful.” 

Professor Hurlburt smiled like a pleased schoolboy. 

“It was very thoughtful of you, John,” he exclaimed. 
“If you will have everything in readiness, we will start 
in the morning.” 

CHAPTER IV 
To Work! 

W HEN work was actually started the next morn- 
ing there was a spectacle which I will never 
forget. Our white miners stood bareheaded in 
serried ranks while the professor, incongruous in his 
palm beach suit and panama hat, strode to the edge of 
the space marked off for excavation. Several hundred 
of the wild nomads of the desert, attracted by the re- 
port that the white men were about to start work, sat 
around on their shaggy little ponies behind the miners 
ready for instant flight should danger threaten. A 
dozen huge steam shovels stood ready for work as soon 
as the Professor should start operations while on the 



wall above us a gun crew stood ready to fire a salute 
as the first shovel was filled. Before the Professor 
stood the microphone of our broadcasting station ready 
to carry to our supporters all over the world the news 
that the stupendous task had been actually begun. 

Professor Hurlburt grasped the shovel and bent for- 
ward. He paused as it touched the ground and straight- 
ened up and spoke. 

“We are about to start work on the greatest and 
most important piece of engineering work which has 
been attempted since the dawn of man,” he said sol- 
emnly. “Before we do so, it is just and fitting that we 
pause to invoke the blessing of that One who rules and 
presides over our manifold labors.” 

He paused and let his eye rove over the ranks of 
men. 

“Gentlemen,” he said simply, “Let us pray.” 

He dropped to his knees and simply and in a few 
words asked the blessing of Deity on our labors. I 
never knew that Professor Hurlburt was a religious 
man, but no prayer that I have ever heard had half the 
dignity and impressiveness of the few simple words 
spoken by that man who had risked his reputation and 
had sunk the scanty savings of a lifetime of scientific 
research in an attempt to save the world from a peril 
which he felt was threatening. He finished his prayer 
and rose. 

“And now,” he cried in ringing tones, “to work !” 

His shovel dug into the sand and a shovelful went 
whirling away. The gun on the wall roared a salute 
and the huge steam shovels clanked and started moving 
the sands of the Gobi away to uncover the bedrock 
through which we were to drill for such a distance. 

John Callahan knew his business and the shaft went 
down with what seemed to me almost miraculous speed. 
A few days disposed of the loose material and the 
exact size of the bore was laid out and our miners 
started their work. With Callahan drills they sunk their 
holes, tamped home their charges and then mounted 
to the surface while tons of TNT shattered the rock 
and cleared the way for the giant steam shovels which 
tossed the loosened rock onto endless belt bucket con- 
veyers which carried it to the surface. Callahan had 
chosen the highest point in the neighborhood for his 
work. I had been surprised when I had first noticed 
this, but when we started to take out thousands of 
cubic yards of rock, the reason became evident. The 
conveyers dumped their loads into carts which ran by 
gravity down a track to a point nearly five miles from 
the camp. There they were dumped and switched onto 
the return track where small electric engines towed 
them back to the edge of the shaft for another load. 

When the shaft was down the first thousand feet 
there was a pause for a few days while the engineers 
lowered the relay machinery into the hole and set it 
up. Soon their task was done and the blasts again 
shattered the stillness of the desert and the shaft went 
deeper and deeper into the interior of the earth. 

There were a few delays, as for example when our 
pipe line which supplied the crude petroleum on which 
we depended for our power burst and again when a 
conveyer on the tenth level broke and it was found 
necessary to lower huge hoists over two miles into the 
earth to lift it out and repair it, but on the whole our 
progress was steady. Working two shifts a day, for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four the hole went 
deeper and deeper. 
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After the first few levels had been penetrated, it 
became impossible to use TNT or any other common 
explosive. The task of driving out the nitric oxide 
fumes was too great to permit the use of any nitrogen- 
carrying explosive. Its use also made it imperative 
that all men be removed from the shaft clear to the 
surface of the ground before a shot was fired. When 
they had to rise several miles, fire their charges, wait 
for the ventilators to clear the shaft and then descend 
again, most of the working time became a dead loss. 
I wondered what Callahan would do, but this to him 
was only one of the minor problems with which he 
was confronted. 

“It is quite simple,” he told me when I asked him 
how he would go about it. “TNT is cheap and power- 
ful and so is nitroglycerine. Both of them are excel- 
lent explosives for ground or shallow shaft work, but 
I have another which is more powerful and which 
leave no fumes to contend with. It is blue gas.” 

I expressed my ignorance and he went on. 

“Blue gas is a mixture of two parts of hydrogen to 
one part of oxygen, by volume. Such a mixture ex- 
plodes with great violence and gives as its sole product 
of combustion, H»0, which is, of course, water. It is 
impossible to get enough of it in a gaseous state into 
a hole to do a great deal of damage to rock, but we 
are going to liquefy it. These cylinders are arranged 
for using it. The larger one will be filled with liquid 
hydrogen and the smaller one with liquid oxygen. The 
two fluids are held apart while they are being lowered 
into the hole, but by sending an electric current through 
this fusible plug, it is melted and the two substances al- 
lowed to intermingle. An electric spark will then ignite 
them and the resulting explosion will be more powerful 
than the charge of TNT which we have been using. The 
men will only have to go up to the relay station above 
them, fire the charges and then at once return to 
work.” 

The Time Draws Near 

D EEPER and deeper went the shaft. By the time 
we had penetrated ten miles, the scientists who 
had derided Professor Hurlburt were silenced, for the 
temperature at the bottom of the shaft was sixteen de- 
grees lower than at the surface. This temperature 
steadily decreased as we went deeper and the physiog- 
raphers of the world began to doubt their worn-out 
theories. Many of them made the arduous trip to the 
scene of our work to measure the temperatures for 
themselves. Some came to scoff but they left con- 
vinced and most of them began to accept without reser- 
vation the very theory they had first derided. It was 
fortunate that they did so. We had collected about 
sixty million dollars before we had started work, but 
it was amazing to see how fast it was spent. But, after 
the first ten miles, there was no question of funds. 
With the shattering of their old theories of the com- 
position of the world, humanity knew not what to be- 
lieve and they turned to Hurlburt as their new scientific 
Messiah. The governments placed unlimited credits at 
our disposal and the work was pushed ahead with new 
vigor. 

Alice and I made a number of trips down the huge 
shaft, but really there was nothing to see. After the 
first drop when we passed the top soil, there was noth- 



ing but an endless monotony of rock. Rock, rock, rock ! 
There literally miles of it. It was a depressing sight 
and besides, it was cold at the bottom. If proof were 
needed of the truth of the Professor’s theory, the rap- 
idly decreasing temperature abundantly supplied it. 
The growing air pressure in the shaft as it went 
deeper added to the discomfort and we were soon con- 
tent to remain on the surface. 

Six years passed; and at the end of that time we 
had gone to a depth of over thirty miles. The tem- 
perature of the bottom of the shaft was below the 
freezing point of pure water and almost at the freez- 
ing point of the brine which we encountered from 
time to time at the lower levels. The presence of this 
brine was, to the Professor, additional proof of the 
correctness of his theory. He explained that the semi- 
permeable membrane which were striving to pierce was 
probably not a perfect one and that it allowed some of 
the salts to seep through it, accounting for the briny 
condition of the water at the lower levels. The fact 
that the brine was getting more heavily impregnated 
with salt as we went lower was also proof that we were 
nearing the end of our work. 

The years had not been altogether quiet ones. Twice 
we were attacked by tribesmen and once by regular 
troops under the Cantonese leader, Marshal T’Chung. 
Several times supply trains were cut off and destroyed. 
Our artillery and machine gun fire soon repulsed the 
attacks of the tribesmen, but when the Cantonese at- 
tacked, we were beleaguered for a week and it was only 
by a movement of Quan’s loyal troops that the siege 
was ended. After we had lost a few supply trains we 
took to armoring our cars and carrying heavy guards 
on them. With the one exception, we were never in 
actual danger and work was never interrupted for more 
than a few days at a time. 

On the day that we completed our one hundred and 
sixty-second level, a little over thirty-one miles under- 
ground, a conference assembled in the headquarters 
building to discuss further plans. 

“I am afraid, Professor, that we have gone almost 
to the limit of our drilling,” said Callahan. “The air 
pressure is so great at the bottom of the shaft that our 
men can stand very little of it. As you know, I have 
cut the working shift down to four hours and work 
them alternate days only. We may be able to go two 
or three miles lower, but there we will have to stop. 
The human system won’t stand it, even with extensive 
and gradual acclimation.” 

“Fortunately,” replied the Professor, “we have only 
a short distance left to go. From the measurements 
which I have made, measurements which have been 
checked by Doctor Darby of the Washington Bureau 
of Standards, I am confident that the membrane lies 
not more than a mile and probably not more than a 
thousand yards below our present level. There are only 
two things that worry me. The first of these is the 
alarming increase in seismic activity recorded all over 
the world. This indicates that the time of bursting is 
almost at hand. The other thing is that our rate of 
drilling has slowed down so much. There is need for 
the utmost speed, yet your reports show that our rate 
has fallen off to less than twenty feet in twenty-four 
hours.” 

“There is one thing that worries we more than either 
of the two things you have mentioned, Professor,” I 
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interrupted, "and that is the political situation in 
China.” 

“That is nothing to worry about,” said the Professor 
testily. 

“I wish that I could think so,” I said gravely, “but 
it has me worried. I am mighty glad that Alice and 
the boy are safe in the states and I wish that the rest 
of the women were out of here as well. I would send 
them home at once if I didn’t think that they are as 
safe here as they would be traveling across China right 
now.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the Professor. “There has been 
some fighting as I have gathered from your daily bul- 
letins, but that is nothing uncommon. It is just an- 
other scrap between rival leaders for Peiping. It will 
blow over in a few days.” 

“Peiping fell this morning,” I answered, hoping to 
surprise him. 

“What of it?” he retorted. “Marshal Quan has lost 
the capital twice before since we have been working 
here but he has retaken it both times. He will be back 
in power in a few weeks and at worst it will be only 
a temporary interruption of our lines of supply. We 
are provisioned for six months and have enough oil 
stored to keep us going even longer, haven’t we?” 

■» 

An Ultimatum 
ALLAHAN nodded. 

“This is a little more serious than the previous 
squabbles,” I said. “Each time that Quan has been 
forced out of Peiping he has been between us and the 
city and has been able to continue his protection. This 
time he has been driven out toward the sea and there 
is no one between us and the Cantonese. I think that 
the Nationalists mean business this time and I don’t 
believe that Quan will make a quick come-back, if he 
ever does.” i 

“How much have we been paying Quan?” asked 
Callahan. 

“Two million a year in subsidies,” I answered, “and 
the ‘squeeze’ has amounted to three or four million 
more. Since our money has kept him in power so long 
the Cantonese aren’t likely to forget it.” 

“Won’t a continuation of our payments to whoever 
is in power settle that ?” he asked. 

“I hope so. Of course, while Quan is between Tient- 
sin and us, we must pay him as well. I hope that dupli- 
cate payments to T’Chung will settle the matter but I 
wish that it were any one else who was in command. 
He is a vindictive cuss and has a long memory.” 

“T’Chung?” asked the Professor, “Wasn’t he the 
one who tried to collect from us two years ago?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “When we refused to pay he kept 
us cooped up here for a week; and if Quan’s troops 
hadn t moved in our direction, it might have gone hard 
with us. If he attacks again, Quan is not in a position 
to come to our rescue.” 

(( That s not so good,” replied Callahan thoughtfully. 

I expect that I had better take a look — see around our 
defenses today. We may need them in good condition 
and they have been rather neglected lately. Hasn’t 
Quan got quite a good force between here and Peip- 
ing?” 

Yes, he has, or rather, he had. T’Chung walloped 
him so badly that they retreated along the railroad in- 
stead of going to the aid of Peiping and taking 
T’Chung in the rear. I doubt if they are over fifty 



miles from us, but they won’t offer much resistance to 
a serious attack. If they are sure that Quan is a back 
number, they will probably desert to T’Chung in a 
body.” ' 

“I expect so,” said Callahan. “I suppose that 
T’Chung will be putting the screws on us soon. 
Woudn’t it be wise to beat him to it ?” 

“I have already congratulated him in the name of 
the camp,” I answered, “and have told him that the 
subsidies formerly paid to Marshal Quan would be 
paid to him and requested his protection.” 

“Have you had a reply?” 

“None as yet, but I could hardly expect one so soon. 
There is nothing to do now but sit tight and wait for 
him to show his hand. He may take the payments and 
everything be lovely.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wise to inform the United States of 
the affair?” asked the Professor. 

“I have already told our troubles to Manila, Singa- 
pore and Tokio,” I replied, “and I have been promised 
aid from each place if it turns out to be necessary, but 
what good does that do? The United States has less 
than a division in the Philippines, the British have only 
a small force at Singapore and India is a long way off. 
Tokio would be glad of a chance to march an army 
into China, but even that takes time. They can’t start 
until there are overt acts committed against us and 
then it will be too late. It would take quite a while for 
troops to fight their way from Tientsin to Ulan and 
■even if they landed an adequate force the day that we 
were attacked, they might easily arrive here too late. 
There is nothing more that we can do except to be 
sure that we are in good shape for defense and then 
wait for things to happen.” 

“All right,” replied Callahan as we rose, “I’ll go over 
the military supplies and make sure that everything is 
in good condition and then try to go on with the drill- 
ing as rapidly as I can. Do you want to take any more 
measurements before the next shot is fired?” 

“I think not,” said the Professor. “The crust is 
pretty thin now and it may go on any blast. You are 
having everyone clear out of the shaft before a blast 
is fired?” 

“I have done that ever since we left the hundred 
and fifty-eighth level,” replied Callahan. “That is one 
thing that has slowed us down so much. At our pres- 
ent rate it will take a year to go down the mile that 
you estimate is still ahead of us.” 

“Hurry the drilling all you can,” said the Professor. 
"Of course, I cannot predict with certainty, but I be- 
lieve that the whole earth will go in less than five years 
unless we can relieve the pressure.” 

When we adjourned I went directly to the radio 
room, hoping for a message from T’Chung. No word 
had been received and I left the building and joined 
Callahan in his tour of inspection of our defenses. 

‘ That is our weakest point,” he said pointing toward 
a squat building nearly buried in the sand close to the 
edge of the shaft. 

“That’s a magazine, isn’t it?” I asked. 
t “Yes, and it contains over thirty tons of nitro-glyce- 
rine and guncotton,” he answered. “I should have dis- 
posed of it long ago, but I thought that we might need 
it and so I kept it here. It is cooled and cushioned 
against shocks and is pretty safe, but if a shell landed 
on it, there is every chance that it would turn loose. If 
it did, there wouldn’t be anything left of the com- 
pound.” 
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“Can’t you get rid of it now?” I asked. 

“I intend to,” he replied. “I’ll start a gang loading 
it on to dump cars in the morning and haul it down 
to the rock dump and detonate it. It isn’t safe to have 
it around if we are attacked with artillery.” 

A messenger from the radio hurried up and handed 
me a dispatch which had just been received. I read it 
and passed it on to Callahan without a word. He read 
it and whistled softly. 

“The old boy doesn’t sound very cordial, does he?” 
he commented. 

“Not very,” I replied as I reread the message. 
T’Chung demanded three things ; first a cash payment 
of twenty millions in gold within three days, second, a 
subsidy of a million and a half gold per month, and 
third, an impost duty of one hundred percent ad val- 
orem on all imports, based on his valuation . Failure 
to promptly acquiesce in his terms, he informed us, 
would mean that he would at once confiscate our entire 
goods, take charge of the work we were doing, and ex- 
pel us from the country. 

“Of course we can’t meet those terms,” said Calla- 
han. 

“He doesn’t expect us to,” I replied. “I’ll send him 
back a message in which I will offer a million cash pay- 
ment in ninety days, and a subsidy of a hundred thou- 
sand a month. That will be a basis for bargaining. I 
am afraid that we may have to pay him heavier than 
we paid Quan, but that can’t be helped.” 

“In the meantime, I’ll start the men moving that 
soup,” exclaimed Callahan as I started for the radio 
room. “I want to take it in small amounts and it will 
take some time to handle it all.” 

Approach of the Enemy 

I N the radio room I composed my message to the 
Cantonese leader, adding to my proffered terms a 
suggestion that a commission be appointed to arbi- 
trate the matter. I further suggested that he allow our 
supplies to pass his lines unhampered, pledging us to 
settle for all goods passed on whatever basis was fin- 
ally agreed upon. I handed the message to the oper- 
ator and he depressed his sending key and called Peip- 
ing. The buzzing of the message went on for a few 
minutes when there came a terrific explosion from the 
outside which shook the building. With an exclama- 
tion, I rushed out to the compound. 

The miners off shift were hurrying through the gate 
into the compound, rifle in hand, ready for what might 
befall and on the wall above I saw gun crews ripping 
the breech covers hastily off the field pieces. I grasped 
one of the hurrying men. 

“What is it?” I demanded. 

“Blymed hif Hi know, sir,” he answered. “Hi was 
tyking a nap when the bloody racket come hand Hi 
grabbed my gun hand ’urried ’ere, sir.” 

From overhead the alarm siren wailed. I turned 
from the man whom I had questioned and raced up 
the steps to the lookout tower. There I found Calla- 
han, binoculars in hand, engaged in sweeping the 
country. 

“What is it, John?” I demanded. 

“An attack, I guess,” he replied. "I’m not sure 
whether it’s that or an accident. I had a dump car 
loaded with soup and started it on the down grade to- 
ward the dump with two men on it to handle the brakes. 
They were to unload when they got there, set a fuse 



for ten minutes and come back. The car let go about 
six hundred yards from here where you see the track 
torn up. It may have been an accident; nitroglycerine 
is touchy stuff ; or it may have been an attack. I don’t 
see anyone moving out there.” 

I took another pair of glasses from the rack and 
searched with him. Not a moving thing rewarded my 
search. 

“I don’t like to send men down there to investigate,” 
said Callahan, “when there is a chance that it is an 
attack. I think that I’ll load another car with soup and 
start it out alone. If it goes off, I’ll be sure that it’s 
not an accident.” 

He turned to give the necessary orders when an engi- 
neer ran up the steps. 

“The petroleum has stopped flowing, Mr. Callahan,” 
he reported. “The pumps are just sucking air.” ( 

“That settles it,” said Callahan grimly, “that car was 
shot at. We had better be sure that everyone is in and 
then stand by for an attack.” 

There was no attack that night nor the next day, nor 
yet the day after. We tried sending out scouts, but 
they were fired on a few hundred yards from the wall 
and scurried back, fortunately with no casualties. We 
were thoroughly blockaded and isolated from the out- 
side world but as yet no hostilities had been opened 
against us as we stayed within the walls of the com- 
pound. Work on the shaft was of course abandoned 
and every man brought to the surface to aid in the 
defence. 

On the third day we received a reply from Marshal 
T’Chung. He made no allusion to the message which 
I had sent him other than to state that he thought I 
had misunderstood him. He repeated his former de- 
mands and reminded us that the three days he had al- 
lowed for the initial cash payment were up at midnight. 
Unless he received the money by that time he informed 
us that he would take over our property. 

“We couldn’t pay him by midnight even if we were 
willing to,” objected the Professor. 

“He has no idea that we will pay him,” I replied. 
“He is merely looking for an excuse to attack us. He 
has not forgiven us for the thrashing we gave him two 
years ago. Besides, like a good many bandits, he 
doesn’t believe that we are telling the truth when we 
tell the object of our drilling. He thinks that we are 
mining gold here and that we are getting rich.” 

“Have you sent for help ?” demanded Callahan. 

“Of course,” I answered, “but sending is all that it 
amounts to. With T’Chung entrenched between us and 
the sea, it will take weeks for the nearest force to reach 
us. We will have to play a lone hand, I am afraid. If 
he contents himself with sending the tribes against us, 
I am not afraid of the outcome, but if he sends troops 
with heavy guns, it may not be so healthy here.” 

“How soon do you think he will attack ?” asked Cal- 
lahan. 

“The tribesmen may be sniping at us any time now 
but it will be a week or ten days at the earliest before 
he can get troops here,” I answered. 

“Then I’ll start the shovels to work in the morning 
covering up that soup magazine with sand,” replied 
Callahan. “That is the thing that I am most worried 
about.” 

The next morning the steam shovels started their 
task of throwing sand over the nitroglycerine maga- 
zine. For an hour they worked without interruption 
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and then came a call from the sentry in the lookout 
tower. Callahan and I hastened up and we found that 
my guess as to the time of T’Chung’s attack had been 
very faulty. The Marshal must have started his troops 
from Peiping as soon as he sent the first message and 
Quan’s troops must have deserted to him, for coming 
along our track from Ulan was a train of flatcars. It 
did not require the glasses to determine that they were 
loaded with heavy artillery. The train stopped several 
miles from our camp, out of range of the seventy-fives 
which were the heaviest artillery which we had, and 
started to unload. 

“Those guns are 4.7’s or I miss my guess,” said Cal- 
lahan as he studied the operations through his glasses. 

“There is at least one battery of six inch,” I replied. 

He whistled sharply. 

“Apparently T’Chung means business,” he remarked. 
“They are out of range of our stuff and yet they can 
pound us to pieces. I reckon that we had better try to 
arbitrate a little.” 

CHAPTER V 
Unconditional Surrender 

A S he spoke a power car detached itself from the 
Cantonese camp and rolled down the tracks ap- 
proaching our camp. It bore a white flag and 
Callahan, the Professor and I went out to parley. When 
the car arrived an obese General accompanied by an 
aide dismounted and came forward to meet us. 

The General dispensed with the formalities and 
compliments which usually hedge around a conference 
between members of the Celestial Kingdom and got 
down to business with a dispatch which would have 
done credit to a Maine Yankee. 

“Marshal T’Chung demands an immediate and un- 
conditional surrender,” he announced, “and delivery to 
me, as his representative, of all of the treasure which 
you have amassed during the rule of the corrupt and 
degenerate Quan at Peiping. All of your machinery 
and arms must be delivered intact with the treasure.” 
“What are the terms offered for our surrender?” I 
asked. 

“I offer no terms,” he replied. “You are entirely at 
my mercy. I will tell you, however, what you may ex- 
pect. The three leaders of the enterprise, whom I ex- 
pect are you three, will be taken as prisoners to Peip- 
ing in irons, to answer to Marshal T’Chung for defy- 
ing him two years ago. Your women will be sold to 
my officers for their harems and your men will be 
stripped of arms, food, water and shoes and turned 
loose to find their way to their homes.” 

“That means death for all of us except the women 
and worse than death for them,” I replied. 

“Unless you surrender at once, I will start bombard- 
ing as soon as my guns are emplaced,” he replied. “In 
that case, every man who is captured will be put to 
death by torture and your women will be stripped 
naked and turned loose in our camp for the sport of 
the common soldiers. I must have an immediate an- 
swer.” 

“Give us an hour to consider the matter,” I replied. 
“I will give you one minute,” was his answer. “Un- 
less you have surrendered in that time, I will go on 
with my bombardment. My men need artillery prac- 
tice and a refusal would please me more than a sur- 
render.” 



“In that case,” said Callahan hotly, “I will give you 
just ten seconds to get out of range before I start 
shooting.” 

He drew an automatic pistol from his pocket and 
cocked it, his eye on his watch. The General paled and 
then turned and ran at full speed for his waiting car. 
Callahan kept his eye on his watch for ten seconds and 
then very deliberately raised his pistol and took aim. 
I grasped his hand just as the gun went off and the 
bullet flew wild. 

“Why didn’t you let me scrag the devil?” he de- 
manded, turning on me furiously. 

“He was under a flag of truce,” I objected. 

“A flag of truce doesn’t protect a monster like that,” 
he fumed. “If I had bumped him off, it might have 
delayed matters a little.” 

“Lawrence was right,” said the Professor. “The 
question now is what are we to do ?” 

“Hustle back under cover,” said Callahan shortly. 
“We’ll have a lot of high ‘ex’ about our ears soon or 
I am badly mistaken.” 

Callahan was not mistaken. Within thirty minutes 
of our interview the first shell was fired from the Can- 
tonese camp. It screamed overhead and exploded half 
a mile beyond the compound. The next shot was closer 
and the third landed full in the compound, doing no 
damage, however. Our seventy-fives were raised to 
their maximum elevation and fired but our shells fell 
a mile short of the nearest enemy gun. Again and 
again the shells fell in the compound, one of them hit- 
ting a steam shovel which was still working at top 
speed trying to cover the soup magazine before the en- 
tire compound was wiped out of existence. 

“Better send the women and everyone except those 
needed to guard against surprise down the shaft to the 
first level,” said Callahan to me as we watched the 
course of the bombardment. “It is only a chance that 
a shell will fall in the hole and it will detonate against the 
side if it does.” 

“At that, if it struck against the side, fragments of 
rock would be thrown all over the shaft,” I pointed out. 

“You’re right,” he said as he considered the matter. 
“This is probably as safe a place as any. I don’t think 
that any of us will ever see home again.” 

“As it is written, so shall it befall and in no other 
wise,” I quoted. “Isn’t there anything that we can do ?” 

“We might try a counter-attack,” he replied, “but I 
don’t think it Would do a great deal of good. If we 
made an attack for three or four miles across open 
ground, there wouldn’t be many alive by the time we 
got there. Even if we could get our whole force there 
intact, we would be outnumbered too greatly to enable 
us to do much damage.” 

“All the same. I’m in favor of trying it,” I answered. 
“This business of sitting here waiting for a shell to 
come over with your name on it is worse than ad- 
vancing under shrapnel fire.” 

“I’m. not worried about a shell with my name on it,” 
he replied, “the thing that I fear is a shell with the 
soup magazine written on it. When that comes, we 
all go to glory on the tail of a kite.” 

The bombardment continued in a leisurely manner. 
Shell after shell struck the headquarters building and 
tore sections from it, but the structure did not fall. 
As soon as the bombardment began to center on it we 
discussed moving the women and other non-combatants 
from it under the shelter of the stone wall, but decided 
to leave them for the time in a room on the ground 
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floor on the side of the building opposite to that which 
the shells were striking. The garrison gathered behind 
the wall. Besides the thick wall, some fifty feet of sand 
had drifted up against it on the outside and the few 
shells that struck it detonated in the sand throwing 
a huge cloud of sand into the air but doing no damage. 

By mid-afternoon, the suspense was more than I could 
hear. We had suffered only a half dozen casualties and 
were in no immediate danger of being overcome or 
even injured except for the ever present danger that 
the nitroglycerine magazine might be struck by a shell 
and exploded. We were glad that we had not sent the 
non-combatants down the shaft for half a dozen stray 
shells had fallen in the opening and had detonated a 
few yards below the surface. The shovels had covered 
the magazine to quite a depth and we had done all that 
we could to assure our safety. 

After consultation with Callahan, I called for volun- 
teers for an attack on the enemy guns. All of the men 
were eager to take part in it, anything being preferable 
to sitting waiting in anxiety every minute lest a shell 
hit our one weak point and demolish everything within 
our walls. Callahan advised that we wait until night. 
Then we would have a chance to cover at least a portion 
of the distance separating us from the enemy before 
our party would be discovered and shrapnel poured on 
us. We agreed to this, although the monotony and 
strain of waiting was so great that death seemed ajmost 
preferable if it were accompanied by action. 

The Attack 

W HILE we were discussing the matter of postpone- 
ment a six-inch shell came hurtling overhead and 
fell full in the shaft. 

“I wish they’d all go there,” I remarked to Callahan. 
“They do less damage there than elsewhere.” 

He grunted an assent and went on talking. Another 
shell, apparently from the same rifle, came over and 
fell into the pit. A third and fourth took the same 
route. 

“That chino is evidently satisfied with his aim,” re- 
marked Callahan. 

“I hope he keeps his gun pointed there,” I laughed. 
“They’re crumpling the edge of the shaft a good 
deal,” he replied. “I hate to think of that rock falling 
on the relay stations.” 

“I don't see what difference that makes,” I said. “I 
don’t think we will ever work on them again.” 

“Probably not,” he assented, “but some one else will 
and I don’t like to have my work butchered up that 
way.” 

A moan from the siren broke up our conversation 
and brought everyone to his feet. 

“What is it?” shouted Callahan to the lookout. 

“It seems to be an attack,” the sentry shouted. “The 
flatcars which carried the guns were coming down the 
tracks and they are loaded with men.” 

The crews ran to man their guns while Callahan and 
I hastened to the lookout tower. There was no doubt 
that an attack in force was pending. Car after car, 
brown with khaki-clad humanity rolled down the tracks 
toward our camp. Almost at once the guns of the 
Cantonese lost their lethargy and the shells began to 
pound the compound as rapidly as the guns could be 
served. A portion of the headquarters building crashed 
to the ground and Professor Hurlburt, who had been 
put in charge of the non-combatants, appeared on the 



scene. 

“Under the shelter of the wall, Professor!” shouted 
Callahan. 

He nodded and disappeared. In a few moments the 
women and children appeared and ran across the com- 
pound and took shelter under the wall facing the hostile 
guns. Fortunately the maneuver was accomplished 
without anyone being struck by the shells which were 
now falling in the compound by the dozen. 

Just out of range of our seventy-fives, the flatcars 
stopped and the soldiers swarmed off and arranged 
themselves in a thin skirmish line and began the ad- 
vance. We had plenty of ammunition, both high ex- 
plosive and shrapnel, so our guns started to talk as 
soon as the advancing line was in range, but one might 
as soon try to hit the mote in a sunbeam as to hit those 
specks scattered thinly over the sand of the Gobi. Once 
in a while a high explosive shell would make a direct hit 
or a shrapnel would burst just right and one of the 
advancing soldiers would lie motionless on the sand, 
but the losses of the attackers were no greater than 
ours, for now and then a fragment from a bursting 
shell would find a target in one of our men. 

A few hundred yards behind the first wave of Can- 
tonese, another wave formed and behind them, a third. 
Altogether, as near as we could estimate, six thousand 
men were advancing to the attack. 

“When the beggars get within machine gun range 
we’ll be able to do a little more damage,” remarked 
Callahan as he leaned over the parapet and studied the 
advance, “but at that, if they know enough to keep that 
formation, we won’t be able to stop them. As soon as 
they come within rifle range, their covering fire will 
keep us from doing much.” 

Slowly but steadily the advance continued. Our 
machine guns opened fire but against such scattered 
personnel they did little more damage than had been 
done at longer ranges by the field guns. Presently the 
crackle of rifle fire was added to the drumming of the 
machine guns, but the Cantonese were firing too and 
were lying prone for the most part, advancing only by 
short rushes under the covering fire of the prone men. 
As they came within range the second line added its fire 
to the fire of the front line, while the third wave rapidly 
closed up to firing range. Our men, who had to expose 
themselves a great deal in order to fire successfully, 
suffered heavily. 

“We’ll have to advance to the edge of that sand or 
the front wave will be in a dead space soon,” shouted 
Callahan in my ear. “Come on, you men, follow me !” 

He leaped over the wall onto the loose sand and 
started forward, I following at his heels. We had 
taken only a few steps when a four-point-seven shell 
struck the sand before us and exploded. By some sort 
of a miracle neither of us were hit but we were thrown 
clear back over the wall into the compound. I struggled 
to my feet, but Callahan strove unsuccessfully to rise. 

“Hit, John?” I asked as I bent over him. 

“No, but I think that my leg is broken,” he answered. 
“Don’t stop to fuss with me, go ahead and take charge 
of the men !” 

I bent over him and tried to lift him but as I did so 
I saw something that made me drop him and cry out 
in surprise and alarm. 

“What is it?” he gasped. 

“Look!” I cried. “The magazine!” 

He looked in the direction in which I had pointed 
and was smitten dumb. The shells which had fallen in 
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the shaft had crumbled away the edge to such an extent 
that the sand which we had filled around and over the 
magazine had been sliding down into the bowels of the 
earth for some time. The magazine itself had finally 
been undermined and as we watched it slid slowly to- 
ward the edge of the shaft. Nearer and nearer it went 
until it hovered for an agonizing moment on the brink 
and then toppling forward it fell into that thirty mile 
deep hole. 

With strained nerves we waited for the crash. No 
sound came from the hole and Callahan drew a long 
breath. 

“If it fell straight enough to clear the relay levels,” he 
muttered, “Lord ! What a crash it will make in a few 
minutes when it strikes. Leave me now and take charge 
of the men.” 

The Deluge 

^T'HERE was nothing that I could do for him and I 
i. climbed rapidly over the wall and hastened to the 
edge of the sand parapet. The first wave was within 
tour hundred yards and a rush was evidently imminent. 
Presently it came. With a shout the khaki-clad figures 
leaped from the ground and came forward at a trot 
toward our defences. From our line the rifles burst into 
a fury of fire mingled with the rattle of a dozen ma- 
chine guns which had been brought up to bear on the 
attackers. They came forward with dogged perseve- 
rance but no one could stand the withering fire we 
poured into them and presently the line halted and 
dropped prone on the sand and opened fire on us. 
Under my orders, all but a few of our men crawled 
back on the bank until they were hidden from the sight 
of the attackers. 

Again the Cantonese line rose and moved forward, 
this time at a slow run, but a shout brought our men 
back onto the firing line and the attack crumpled within 
a hundred yards. Again our men retreated out of 
sight, but the first line of the attack was now within 
two hundred yards and it was evident that a few more 
determined advances would bring them on us and that 
we would face a hand to hand conflict with an over- 
whelming force. The Cantonese artillery shifted its 
angle of fire and shells began to fall on the parapet 
among our men. Our casualties were mounting at an 
alarming rate. 

As the first shells fell among our men the Cantonese 
gave a cheer and rose and came forward at a run. Our 
rifle and machine gun fire took a heavy toll from them 
but they were within a hundred yards and coming 
strong when suddenly the whole line fell flat. As they 
did so I realized that the earth under me was shaking 
and trembling like a sea in a gale. Giddy and seasick 
I tried to scramble to my feet. As I did so, a roar as 
of all the thunder in the universe smote my ears. I 
thought that the end of the world, so long predicted 
by the Professor, had arrived. Instinctively I looked 
back toward the compound. 

I don’t know how to describe the scene that met my 
gaze. Imagine, if you can, a solid column of water, a 
hundred yards wide and fifty yards through, shooting 
up into the air with an unheard-of velocity at a height 
of at least a mile ! Such was the sight which greeted me. 
As solid as rock it looked, and it kept coming! The 
Cantonese who were facing it saw it before I did and 
as fast as terror and the surging of the land would 
allow them they staggered to their feet and fled. 



Some one clutched my ankle and I saw that it was 
the Professor. His face was lighted by a beatific smi^e 
with which anxiety was strangely mingled. He was 
evidently trying to get some message to me but the 
roar of the water was so great that it drowned out 
his voice. Presently I saw that he was pointing upward 
and then toward the compound. I looked up and under- 
stood. A strong wind was blowing high across the 
compound toward the Cantonese camp and the water 
column was inclining forward so that it stood almost 
directly over us. When it fell, we would be almost 
in the path of the deluge ! 

I nodded and moved along the line, shaking man 
after man and pointing to the compound. They soon 
saw their danger and crawled hastily toward the edge 
of the shaft, carrying the wounded with them. So high 
did the column rise that every one of our men was 
safe within the walls before the first of the water hit 
the ground with a crash that resounded even over the 
roar of the geyser. 

Followed by the Professor, I clambered up into the 
lookout tower. The wind carried the water away at 
such an angle that we could see the Cantonese camp. 
They were hastily trying to get their guns onto the 
flatcars but from the start it was evident that they were 
doomed. Our camp was built on a little knoll and the 
railroad ran through a dip in the ground toward a pass 
in the Great Khingans. The Cantonese had not moved 
from that shallow ravine and down it was now pouring 
a torrent. Some of the water seeped into the thirsty 
sands of the Gobi as it fell but no sands could absorb 
a torrent of that proportion and like a millrace the 
water rushed toward the doomed camp. The attacking 
waves were swept away and presently the wheels of 
the guns were in water. Then came the flood. The 
danger from our attackers was over, for the army of 
Marshal T’Chung had ceased to exist. 

I made my way toward the spot where I had left 
John Callahan. As I approached I saw that he was 
laboring under great excitement. I thought that it was 
due to the phenomenon we were witnessing but as I 
leaned over him he seized my head and twisted it up- 
ward. I looked and far overhead, well to one side of 
the great column of water, hovered three airplanes, 
bearing on their lower wing surfaces the welcome em- 
blem of the United States 

Three months later we sat in the sitting room of 
the Professor’s suite in the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington. 

“Of course, the giving away of the rock skin and the 
consequent puncturing of the membrane at such a time 
was fortunate in the highest degree,” said the Profes- 
sor, “but it hardly surprised me. I knew that the skin 
was getting thin and I would not have been surprised 
to see it go at any shot. You may ask why I took no 
precautions against a flood overwhelming us. There 
were none to take. We were on the highest point of 
the ground in the neighborhood and any other place 
would have been more dangerous than the compound, 
as the event proved. By the way, Lawrence, I can now 
answer the question you asked me seven years ago as 
to the composition of the center of the earth.” 

“I know it as well as you do now,” I smiled. “I 
would like to have you tell me, however, the composi- 
tion of the membrane.” 

“I can’t do that yet,” he replied, “and I doubt if I 
will ever be able to. The latest reports are that the 
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geyser which we loosed is flowing a steady stream but 
is no longer spouting to a great height. Naturally the 
great internal pressure has disappeared and the present 
flow in caused by the gradual contraction of the earth’s 
interior as the stretch which the ages placed on the 
rocks is disappearing and by additional dilution of the 
core by the gradual seepage of water through the mem- 
brane. I am afraid that we could never pump our hole 
dry and there is no other way to. determine the character 
of the membrane, unless we sink another shaft to it and 
take samples. Of course, if John wants to tackle an- 
other shaft, I think that I can raise the funds for him 
to work with.” 

“Thanks,” said Callahan dryly, “I have had about 
all of the interior of the earth that I care for. There 
is plenty of work to do on the surface. When you re- 
leased the pressure and let the earth’s interior shrink an 
appreciable bit, you made enough work to keep a good 
many engineers busy repairing the damage done to the 
seacoasts. We were lucky that our eastern seaboard 
escaped so lightly. Before I do any work, however, I 
am going to take a nice long rest. I haven’t had a vaca- 
tion for seven years and since I have been granted an 
annuity of a hundred thousand a year, I am going to 
do nothing but loaf for the next two years.” 



“I am going to get back to work as soon as possible,” 
said the Professor. “I am sick of attending banquets 
and receiving medals and decorations and listening to 
laudatory speeches from the very men who damned me 
completely less than a decade ago. I am going to found 
a research laboratory for the investigation of all ideas 
which the scientific bodies pronounce foolish.” 

“Since your proof of the osmotic theorem, you won’t 
find them so quick to oppose things they don’t know 
about,” I laughed. “You have taught the scientific 
world a lesson.” 

“Yes,” he replied with a touch of acid in his voice, 
“a lesson which those with the longest memories will 
remember for perhaps a year, perhaps six months. 
Mark my words, Lawrence, the next genius who comes 
forward with a revolutionary idea which runs counter 
to the accepted theories on which the average scientist 
rests his reputation will meet with as cold a reception 
as I did. You can’t teach an old dog new tricks and you 
can’t force a new belief on the world without occular 
demonstration and even then, half of them won’t be- 
lieve their eyes.” 

And after thinking it over and reading some of the 
commentaries which have already appeared on our 
work in the Gobi, I believe that the Professor is right. 



The End 




What Is Your 
Knowledge of 

Science? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. What is the distance from us to Vega? (Page 155). 

2. What is the ratio of the amount of light admitted by a lens 1200 inches in 
diameter to the amount of light admitted by a lens 48 inches in diameter? 
(Page 160). 

3. How long does it take the moon to make one rotation on its axis? (Page 161). 

4. How many miles in diameter is the greatest crater on the moon’s visible hemis- 
phere? What is its name? (Page 161). 

5. How could it be determined if a rocket sent to the moon had arrived? (Page 
173). 

6. What, approximately, is the estimated temperature of the cold “outer space”? 
(Page 177). 

7 . What are compound lenses made of? What is the reason? (Page 155). 

8. Name some of the craters and parts of the moon. (Page 158). 





by Lilliifv Lorraine 



A T the expiration of my four years’ service in 
the Navy in the early summer of 1932, I was 
convinced that I had had my fill of the sea. 
I soon discovered that I had merely had my fill of 
the Navy. After all, a ship is no place for a young 
man with traditions and a fair education but with 
neither money nor influence. Minus the first two 
factors I might have been content with such fair 
advancement as can be wrested from life by unaid- 
ed effort. These two factors become hindrances, 
when an individual endowed with the culture of a 
fading aristocracy finds himself in a position where 
minds of coarser sensibilities can lord it over him. 
Eventually he has to choose between solitude and 
such companionship as can be found among those 
of his own rank. This is neither a plea for the van- 
ishing aristocracy of the South that distilled its fra- 
grance from the rank, black soil of slavery, nor is it 
a justification of my own attitude. It’s only a state- 
ment of that attitude, of a state of mind inherited and 
hence unchangeable. It’s only a passing regret that 
something of the graciousness which constitutes 
the soul of aristocracy cannot be woven into the fabric 
of democracy that all may share alike. 

That the siren that sings in the winds and waves 
still sought to lure me over perilous seas was evi- 
dent enough when, some three weeks after my dis- 
charge, I spent the bulk of my savings for an anti- 
quated motor-boat. I had gone to visit my grand- 
father at my childhood home in Corpus Christi, now 
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Suddenly, without warning, the thing happened. I felt a checking of my speed, a sick- 
ening lurch as the boat shivered beneath me and shot straight upward under the pressure 

of a shining column of water. 
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a newly opened deep water port on the coast of 
Texas. My father was long since dead, and my 
grandfather’s only surviving child, my aunt, was 
somewhere in the Orient. She had always been a 
wanderer, writing when the mood swayed her. 
There was always a sort of unspoken understanding 
between us and because of this, I have chosen her 
to give my story to the world. When it reaches 
her I shall be — elsewhere. 

The glory of sunset and moon- 
rise over Corpus Christi Bay 
remembered from of old, and the 
thrill of rushing through its 
pnosphorescent waters leaving 
behind a trail of radiance like a 
comet’s tail, might have been 
the subconscious allurement im- 
pelling me to purchase the mo- 
tor-boat. Dutifully, I decided to 
spend my mornings and after- 
noons pursuing an elusive job 
and my other hours cruising 
around the bay and the nearer 
waters of the Gulf. Had I fore- 
seen the unprecedented, inex- 
plicable happenings that were to 
follow in the wake of my invest- 
ment, I might 
have hesitated 
before paying 
that departing 
tourist the ri- 
diculously low 
price he asked. 

Still, I regret 
nothing, pro- 
vided I can get 
back. If I suc- 
ceed in that, 
which will in- 
volve my disap- 
pearance from 
the world, my 
aunt will give 
this document 
to the public. If 
I cannot get 
back, no one will ever know where I was for exactly 
forty-eight hours between the tenth and twelfth of 
May, 1932. If I tell this tale at all it will be told at a 
safe distance. Even then my aunt will be instructed 
to label it “fiction” lest she be incarcerated in a 
mad-house or arrested in connection with my disap- 
pearance. Nevertheless, there is a small circle of 
her acquaintance who know the real facts underly- 
ing much of her “fiction” and these few will be inter- 
ested in my adventure from a scientific standpoint. 
Others will regard it as the wildest imagining, but 
what does it matter? He who tells a man a truth 
which he is not ready to receive, tells him a lie, but 
he who garbs truth in the raiment of fiction some- 
times teaches the soul a lesson. 

The moon was just beginning to rise over the 



water as I put out to sea in the very early morn- 
ing of the 10th of May. The old craft was hum- 
ming along fine. I was lost in the beauty of the 
night and wrapped in the seductive mystery of the 
stars. My imagination was racing along like the 
phosphorous stream that cut a swath of radiance 
through the sea. Suddenly — without warning — the 
thing happened ! I felt a checking of my speed, a 
sickening lurch, the boat shiver- 
ed beneath me, reared and shot 
straight upward under the pres- 
sure of a shining column of 
water that carried me fifty feet 
nearer heaven than I ever expect 
to be again. Then slowly — 
ominously — the column of water 
subsided, carrying me down far 
more gently than I had ascend- 
ed, and leaving me flopping 
around in the middle of the Bay. 
The boat was nowhere to be 
seen. It had simply vanished. 

The next thing I noticed was 
the brilliance of the sun. All at 
once I remembered that the 
moon had been shining when I 
“went up.” Thinking perhaps I 
had been mo- 
mentarily stun- 
ned, and was 
merely suffer- 
ing from the il- 
1 u s i o n of 
brightness, I 
began to take 
further stock of 
m y surround- 
ings. Imagine 
my consterna- 
tion when I 
saw coming 
straight toward 
me, a great 
craft resem- 
bling a warship. 
Yet its design 
was very 
strange. But I couldn’t help wondering what 
a warship, probably of a foreign nation, was doing 
in Gulf waters. Even more uncanny than this was 
the fact that she flaunted a coat of shining gold 
paint for all the world like a 1930 Ford. Of course, 
it might have been the sun in my eyes, but even 
then by all the laws of Nature there shouldn’t have 
been a sun to be seen at this time of night. 

For the next fifteen minutes I was too busy get- 
ting rescued to think much about midnight suns, 
golden battleships or anything else. Finally I was 
“hauled over” and dumped unceremoniously on the 
deck. I rubbed my eyes and looked about me. Then 
doubting my senses, I rubbed them again. 

Crowding around me were a group of some fifty 
young men and women with hair of every color of 
the rainbow — red, green, yellow, purple and inter- 
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I T is always most interesting for us to dwell upon the thought 
what our world will be like in centuries to come. From past 
history, we must assume that if the world is to exist, and civili- 
zation is to go on, things must become better and better in many 
respects in the future than they are now. 

The present author has given us a most charming tale for the 
world of the future, and incidentally, has woven through the story 
a fourth dimensional plot, which every reader will find most inter- 
esting. 

Endowed with imagination, there is little contained in this story 
that you will find difficult in believing and most of the things so 
vividly pictured by this author that they take on an air of reality. 

And incidentally, it speaks well of the times in which we are 
living, when women authors such as Lilith Lorraine have the vision 
to take science fiction seriously enough to make extended studies 
of it. 
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veningf shades unknown to me. Both sexes had 
curls falling to their shoulders, but the boys, not- 
withstanding, did not convey the impression of ef- 
feminacy. They were perfectly formed, athletic, 
muscled and gracefully lithe. The girls were a com- 
bination of Venus de Milo and Diana the Huntress. 
What I mean is that their forms were neither an- 
gular nor voluptuous but carried that dual appeal to 
both the senses and the soul that comes only from 
the blending of the most refined spirituality with 
the most perfect health. They were of those pleas- 
ing proportions that combine both softness and 
strength and suggest power expressing itself 
through delicacy. Both sexes were unusually tail, 
yet formed proportionately. 

The girls’ costumes — I couldn’t think of their ap- 
parel as clothing — had the classical lines of the An- 
cient Greeks, simple — clinging — revealing — almost 
devoid of ornament. The boys were garbed in ab- 
breviated tunics cut somewhat after the Roman 
fashion and made of a shining material that' re- 
sembled scales of gold. A graceful cloak was thrown 
across the shoulders. Both sexes wore sandals of a 
silver or golden sheen evidently designed more for 
ornament than for use. Bracelets and even anklets 
were in evidence but not in profusion. Around the 
heads of the young men were plain gold bands set 
with a central jewel whose scintillating splendor I 
have never seen matched before. The headdresses 
of the girls were varied, consisting of gorgeous 
plumage rivalling the feathers of birds of paradise, 
wreaths of flowers so fresh and beautiful that at 
first I thought them natural, or long transparent 
veils of rainbow colors held in place by golden 
circlets. 

My first illogical idea was that this might be a 
motion picture company in the costume of another 
age — but what age? These youthful god-like be- 
ings had robbed all the ages of their choicest se- 
crets of adornment and had magically blended them 
into one harmonious galaxy of grace. 

Any further dazed impressions that might have 
come to me were interrupted by the sound of voices 
— English voices. A green-haired damsel of be- 
wildering beauty was executing a war-dance right 
in front of me and crying out in a high extremely 
musical voice vibrant with excitement : 

“Well! We’ve got it! Roped it in! Captured 
it L Style of the twentieth century ! Pants ! Shirt ! 
Shoes ! Everything !” 

“Oh, do be quiet, Iris!” interrupted a ivell mod- 
ulated voice that I later discovered belonged to a 
young man called Therius. “He may be hurt — 
frightened.” 

This friendly evidence of civilized consideration 
loosed my paralyzed tongue but all that I could ac- 
complish in the way of speech was the trite old 
formula, “Where am I?” 

“You’re just about where you were before, com- 
rade,” replied Therius, “so far as space is concerned. 
In regard to time, however, you are, if I place your 
epoch correctly, about 800 years in your future.” 

The Golden Age 

R EASON rebelled against this preposterous joke 
that I thought was being played upon me. 
“Impossible 1” I retorted. ‘Why this is a modern 
battleship.” 



“Of your age?” questioned Iris with the wide- 
eyed serious simplicity of a child. 

I began to feel decidedly queer. At least these 
people were not joking, whatever else might be the 
matter with them. 

“Certainly it might have been of his time,” re- 
marked a gorgeous purple-haired young princess. 
This boat was used to carry on their wretched wars 
in about 1980 — to murder each other, you know, 
to appease the fetishes that they called patriotism 

and democracy and .” She faltered for lack of 

the right word. 

“Hundred per cent Americanism,” tersely supple- 
mented Therius. 

At last I realized that there was something more 
to all this than a practical joke and that these young 
people had nothing in common with my day and 
age. Still slightly dazed, I staggered to my feet, 
assisted by the friendly hand of Therius. Another 
youth brought me an enormous velvet cushion and 
indicated that I was to be seated upon it. The 
other young people likewise appropriated numer- 
ous cushions that were lying around the deck in 
Oriental profusion. They grouped themselves 
gracefully around me gazing into my face with the 
eager, smiling expectancy of highly intelligent chil- 
dren. 

“How did I get here ?" I demanded, determined to 
satisfy my own curiosity first. 

“You were accidentally captured,” said Therius 
who seemed to have elected himself spokesman. 
“You were literally snatched out of your dimension 
out of your time, into ours. Our time flyer had been 
left open and at your period and was therefore re- 
ceptive to anything which might have been in the 
neighborhood subject to its pull.” 

“This invention,” I questioned excitedly, “is it a 
machine ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Therius. “Why way back — 
shortly after your time, science and metaphysics 
declared a truce and united their forces. They 
realized at last that the wind power of the latter 
could operate only through the instruments of the 
former. By different routes the ancient rivals had 
arrived at the same truth, namely, that to operate 
through time, energies must be provided with ma- 
terial instruments through which to function. 
Science eventually had perfected machinery so deli- 
cately sensitive that the hitherto uncaptured ele- 
ments of the time curve could be conducted through 
the centuries as electricity was captured and di- 
rected through wires. But science, having neg- 
lected the laws of mind, did not know how to so 
concentrate and focus this energy as to make it 
usable. So they turned to the metaphysicians, who 
through the centuries had been studying and per- 
fecting the laws of mind and finding them as defi- 
nite and invariable as the laws of chemistry. Thus 
ended the warfare between science and metaphysics 
through the mutual discovery that each school had 
what the other lacked. 

“It was — just after radio — ” he explained rathefc 
haltingly, “that the first thought-transmitters were 
put into practical operation, and — just before So- 
cialism, they began to run nearly all machinery by 
means of thought-vibration. During th# final rev- 
olution known as the Revolt of Youth, the deadly 
disintegrating ray controlled by thought-power was 
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invented by the rebel scientists and turned the tide 
of victory in their favor. 

“After Socialism, when the need for government 
save in its broader sense had practically vanished, 
the re-integrating ray was discovered and controlled 
by the same process. Finally, what we thought to 
be the summit of human achievement was attained 
in the so-called ‘creation of matter’ through the 
materialization of thought. Now we know that 
there is no end to the unfoldment of the divine po- 
tentialities within us, so long as we use them in 
the furtherance of the Undeviating Plan. You, 
yourself, are a living testimony that we have not 
only discovered and controlled the mighty energies 
of our own age, but have reached back through 
time and brought into the Golden Age a splendid 
representative of the age of gold.” 

With this graceful compliment Therius paused, 
but I still had many questions. 

‘This battleship,” I asked him, mentally reach- 
ing out to it as to a tangible link that bound me to 
reality, “is it also navigated by thought-waves?” 
“Of course. Everything is so operated. All our 
machinery, which is really quite simple, is nothing 
more or less in most cases, than thought-focussing 
crystals and thought-projecting mirrors. In your 
day machinery was so alarmingly complicated that 
the scarcity of it in even our largest cities, will, no 
doubt, astonish you. Of course, the great secret of 
our thought-machines lies in the composition of the 
crystals and the mirrors. They are made from a 
synthetic substance the key to whose discovery was 
found by experimentation with the so-called ‘magic’ 
crystals of the Orient. We found that their pecu- 
liar properties lay in the fact that they facilitated 
the concentration and projection of thought,” 

CHAPTER H 
An Ageless Race 

ffIT 7HY is this ship in such a remarkable state 
\\ of preservation?” “And why,” I asked 
him, “in such an obviously war-less age, 
have you seen fit to retain its accoutrements of de- 
struction ?” 

“The golden substance with which it is coated 
throughout is the secret of its preservation. This 
substance and anything protected by it, is as in- 
destructible as thought itself for it is thought ma- 
terialized. We have preserved this battle-ship and 
its war equipment along with several other grue- 
some relics of your time, for historical purposes.” 
“Good Lord,” thought I, “if its old crew could 
only hear the ship called a gruesome relic.” 

“We are using it also,” he continued, “as a sort of 
floating university. We have junked its clumsy 
machinery, of course, and turned that space into a 
gymnasium and a reading room. Our regular col- 
lege curriculum requires a year of travel during 
which our students visit all the important centers 
of the world-state. Thus it has come about that this 
old battleship represents the University of Nir- 
vania, of which institution I have the honor to be 
president.” 

“You! Its president!” I cried incredulously, 
“Why you are only a boy yourself.” 

“I may seem so to you,” he answered smilingly, 
“but I shall be ninety-six my next birthday. We 
have discovered the secret of rejuvenation, hence, 



you will never witness the crumbling spectre of old 
age among us. Disease and death have retreated 
far back into the charnel-houses of antiquity along 
with war, and poverty and greed.” 

“But ‘death !’ ” I exclaimed incredulously, “how 
have you conquered it?” 

“Well, generally, the process has become auto- 
matic.” He seemed to be searching for words to 
convey to my complex mentality a truth divinely 
simple. “Why, it just doesn’t come. When we dis- 
covered that mind is the creator, controller and de- 
stroyer of matter, we began to study and apply the 
laws of mind. The whole secret is contained in 
a verse of a Book you folks once set great store 
by but never proved its truth. This Bible of yours 
said ‘Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.’ 

“Human-like we didn’t find the secret there. In 
those days we preferred to grope through the laby- 
rinthine mazes of science rather than to take the 
straight and narrow path of revelation. That would 
have been too simple and we are out for complex- 
ity. The new school of psycho-analysis after it had 
discarded quackery and settled down to serious in- 
vestigation, satisfied all our yearnings for com- 
plexity. It delved down into the musty catacombs 
of our twisted brains and brought out the gibber- 
ing ghosts of dead desires that we had thrust back 
into the slime of the subconscious, afraid to face the 
facts of our own natures. Man finally began to live 
normally, and better than all, he no longer carried 
with him the burden of the consciousness of sin. 
‘We _are not fallen gods,’ we courageously asserted, 
‘we are risen beasts. As the water-lily pushes up- 
ward from the ooze of the river-bed, so the soul of 
man has emerged from the primeval slime and has 
pushed upward to the sun.’ This we have done be- 
cause of that Spark within us that has burned stead- 
ily in the darkness of savagery even as now it flames 
in laughter and in light. Thus we left behind us 
the clanking chains of impure thinking that had 
been fastened on us by the festering moralists. At 
last we realized that all of God’s works are perfect, 
that to impute impurity to any of God’s manifesta- 
tions is to impute impurity to God Himself, to 
poison the stream of life at its sacred fountain- 
head.” 

I stared at him open-mouthed. Was this man 
mad? Were they all mad? He seemed to divine 
my thought “Hear me out,” he said. 

“When our mentality changed our institutions 
changed accordingly, though not so peaceably, as 
you shall presently learn. Our innumerable agen- 
cies of repression became channels of expression, 
glorified expression on higher planes. 

“At last it happened that the physical ills that 
follow in the wake of mental repressions, in the 
wake of the consciousness of impurity, vanished 
along with the mental stagnation that had breeded 
them. For we had learned that mental stagnation — 
crystallization — is death, and mental plasticity — 
eternal flux of mind, is youth eternal. Thus were 
we transformed by the renewing of our minds, by 
the eradication of the prejudices, intolerance, im- 
purity and bigotry that caused the soul of man to 
shatter its crystallized instrument in its struggle to 
expand. 

“Long before this, science had eradicated the 
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germs of contagious disease and had purified the 
blood stream of hereditary contamination. The only 
ills remaining were imaginary ones and all that was 
needed to insure immortality was to purify the 
imagination. Scientists even in your day, had boldly 
stated that there was no inherent necessity for 
death — our scientists proved that statement. 

“Notwithstanding, even now we become a little 
emotionally twisted at times. I say emotionally, 
because we have purposely kept alive our emotions. 
We have deliberately intensified and refined them 
until we have attained a capacity to enjoy and suf- 
fer that would have spelled madness to those of 
your day, when there was so little to enjoy — so 
much to suffer. But when we get mentally twisted 
now-a-days we just go- to a specialist and get taken 
apart and re-assembled, the same as when we have 
an accident.” 

“Taken apart! Re-assembled!” I gasped. “What 
do you mean?” 

“We go and get our mental twists removed,” he 
explained. “By a process of psychoanalysis, highly 
refined mental twists are straightened out just as 
any twisted thing is. It is nature’s law that the 
parts of any given organism will continue to vi- 
brate in perfect harmony with each other unless 
some foreign influence disturbs their relations. In 
the human organism, perfectly adjusted to its en- 
vironment, this distortion, this disharmony which 
produces disease and death can occur only through 
mental or emotional perversion. During the re- 
storative process following the untwisting, our 
minds and emotions automatically resume their nat- 
ural relations to each other, just as a spring would 
return to its normal state once pressure is removed. 
Our physical ills disappear, and the mind, aware 
of its errors and working consciously to rectify 
them, is in a position to make a fresh start. Ordi- 
narily we can take ourselves in hand and iron out 
the kinks unaided, but if we let ourselves slip too 
far, we can always fall back on science.” 

“It’s all too unbelievable!” I exclaimed. 

“No, it’s all too simple,” amended Therius. “That’s 
what held humanity back so long ; expecting to find 
life’s greatest truths most wrapped in mystery, in 
complexity. At last we had to learn that there is 
nothing complex in all God’s universe except the 
twisted ideas of human minds.” 

A Twenty-Eighth Century Diet 

speak of God,” I told him, “why we had 
X almost discarded God in my age. Surely 
you don’t believe in a personal deity.” 

“Of course not. That would be an absurdity. 
But there is the eternal spirit in all things, the flam- 
ing essence that throbs and pulses at the heart of 
life ; that dances in the atom, thunders in the temp- 
est, holds the stars to their courses, the mind to its 
aspirations, the soul to its mate. It is that spark 
within us, within all humanity that has led up- 
ward through the long, dark aeons of frustration to 
the Splendor — and the Laughter — and the Light — ” 
His voice trailed off into ecstatic silence as his 
thoughts were lost in the inexpressible, and I knew 
that I was face to face with one who had seen — 
God. A reverent hush ensued for a moment as 
among those who are conscious of the benediction 
of an unseen Presence and the rush of mighty 
wings. 



“You spoke of the change in human institutions,” 
I asked him presently, “in what did this change 
consist and how was it effected?” 

“That’s a long story, and a sad story,” he an- 
swered, “and I’m going to let Iris tell it to see how 
well she remembers her history lesson. The young 
lady’s researches into the history of your time and 
the stormy period that followed it, have earned her 
an enviable standing in her class. But first let us 
inhale, or as you would say, let’s eat. Althus, bring 
our new comrade a flask.” 

A young man left the group and returned in a 
moment with a jewel-encrusted flask of glittering 
beauty which he uncorked and handed to me. Under 
the impression that I was being invited to imbibe 
something forbidden by the 18th amendment, I 
raised the bottle to my lips. 

“No! Don’t drink it! Inhale it!” cried Therius. 
“It’s the essence of food.” 

Embarrassed at my error, I raised the flask to my 
nostrils. Immediately my whole being was per- 
meated by a delicious and seductive fragrance. In 
a few moments the pangs of hunger, which had 
been annoying me for the last thirty minutes, were 
miraculously assuaged. As I continued to inhale 
under the captivation of the delicate perfume, I be- 
gan to experience a feeling of surfeit as one does 
who has over-eaten. I noticed that my companions, 
who had likewise been inhaling, were replacing their 
flasks in cunningly concealed pockets in their gar- 
ments. 

“Does this constitute your entire diet?” I asked 
Therius. “Oh no,” he replied. “Although it satis- 
fies every dietetic requirement, we can’t resist the 
temptation of biting into the luscious fruits that 
over-burden our orchards and of partaking occa- 
sionally of the foamy conconctions and icy bever- 
ages that the ladies insist on serving at our social 
gatherings. It would be better — much better,” he 
went on academically, “if we denied ourselves these 
pleasures. I have every reason to fear,” he proph- 
esied with the air of one predicting a cataclysmic 
disaster, “that if we continue these indulgences, 
somebody on this planet will some day be stricken 
with that ancient curse, the stomach-ache.” 

With much difficulty I restrained myself from 
bursting into hilarious laughter on observing from 
the serious expressions of these young people, that 
a stomach-ache would be a matter of international 
concern. 

“By the way, comrade,” said Therius, “you have 
not yet told us your name. I am called Therius, as 
you may have already gathered. This young lady,” 
pointing to the beauty with the sea-green hair, “is, 
as you have heard me call her, Iris. This young 
man,” indicating a striking looking youth, “is He- 
riod, and this lady,” pointing out a purple-haired 
vision, “is Lyria. It is needless to present them all, 
for you would forget their names, but you will learn 
them all in time. We have, as you see, dropped 
the surname, and for purposes of distinction have 
made it compulsory to resort to a greater diversity 
of Christian names. And your name, comrade?” he 
asked again. 

“My name,” I replied, likewise omitting my sur- 
name, “is Anthony.” 

“Ah !” said Iris, gazing at me with a new light in 
her beautiful eyes. “It was Anthony who lost the 
world — for love.” 
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“It is well lost — for love.” I answered her — and 
what she saw in my eyes caused her to drop her 
own shyly while a faint blush suffused her cheeks. 
I was thrilled to the uttermost depths of my being 
that my green-haired sea-goddess had been chosen 
to relate the changes leading up to the divine per- 
fection which she so gloriously symbolized. Some- 
thing, old as creation itself, had flashed between us 
in that first direct meeting of ouwyes, defying time 
and levelling dimensions. In a low, vibrant voice 
that my soul drank in like music, she began : 

CHAPTER III 
How It Happened 

^^7011 will naturally know more of the events 
Y immediately preceding and embracing your 
JL own time than we. Hence, I shall not take 
up the story until about the year 1950. Your day 
was called by later historians, the Age of the Great 
Unrest. It is especially interesting to us because in 
that epoch were set in visible motion the hitherto 
hidden forces that were to rock society to its foun- 
dation. From the very dawn of history moment- 
ous forces had been working in the shadow, shap- 
ing not so much the material destiny of man as the 
warp and woof of human character. These silent 
forces were dual. We have called them simply, as 
did some of your religionists, the Powers of Light 
and the Powers of Darkness. But you must 
understand exactly what we wish to signify 
by the terms we have appropriated. By the 
Powers of Light we understand all the in- 
numerable agencies, visible and invisible, that have 
impelled man to broader freedom, greater happi- 
ness and more perfect unfoldment of the latent pow- 
ers within him. By the Powers of Darkness we 
designate everything that impels the soul to limi- 
tation, the mind to intolerance, the heart to selfish- 
ness and the body to imperfection. All that man 
has accomplished materially, the institutions he 
has moulded, the battles he has fought, the creeds 
he has believed, the civilizations he has created and 
destroyed; all these are but the visible reflections 
of that higher conflict that has gone on in his own 
nature between the two forces I have mentioned. 
Yet, out of this very conflict with spiritual dark- 
ness, was generated the desire for its opposite, spir* 
itual light. And with the desire for that light came 
the wisdom to recognize it, the courage to fight for 
it, the will to attain it. 

“In your day the inner conflict had almost reached 
its climax as evidenced by the utter impossibility 
of remaining neutral. Like two opposing armies on 
the eve of a decisive battle, two mighty schools of 
thought lined up against each other. One school 
represented the soul-killing tendencies that had cre- 
ated standardization, competition and inhibitory 
creeds and institutions, which the soul of man had 
long ago outgrown and repudiated. The other 
school espoused the cause of higher freedom, 
greater tolerance and escape from standardization. 
Like a grim juggernaut crushing everything that 
stood in its path the chariot of diabolical ‘efficiency’ 
rolled on and either converted all men into cogs in 
its machinery or crushed them to powder under its 
wheels. In your day the odds were decidedly in 
favor of the Powers of Darkness. The World-Trust 
was beginning to emerge from the wreck of pri- 



vate ownership: absorbing independent enterprises 
and preparing to absorb the functions of govern- 
ment. 

“All this would have been very well, had the right 
motive been behind it, had it been possible for the 
soul to emerge alive from the process. Surely the 
centralization of the means of production and dis- 
tribution means the elimination of waste, the con- 
servation of energy, and thereby the creation of leis- 
ure for the soul to expand. But it didn’t work out 
that way. The same diabolical powers that had 
brought private ownership to its highest expres- 
sions, forseeing its inevitable decline, began to re- 
tract their own gospel. They established a travesty 
of Socialism ; dictatorial, merciless ; with themselves 
as dictators. Instead of shortening the hours of 
labor they employed an army of experts to devise 
new tasks of increasing complexity. With the 
collapse of private enterprise the former middle 
classes and finally the upper, stratas of the social 
structure collapsed into the ranks of labor. 

“To insure the continuance of their system, the 
dictators after binding men’s bodies to their giant 
machines, began to attack the hitherto impregnable 
fortresses of mind. Always before in the course 
of history whenever human freedom had been seri- 
ously menaced, a leader had arisen. A thinker 
had always emerged, often from the very ranks of 
the oppressed, who keeping his mind alert, and his 
ideals uncontaminated, had inspired his comrades to 

revolt. ‘But now ’ so swore the Dictators in 

their secret councils, ‘there shall be no more think- 
ing on the part of the masses, save such thoughts 
as we, their masters, shall implant in the mass 
mind.’ Controlling all employment, since the 
crumbling governments had long since disclaimed 
any responsibility in the matter of whether their 
subjects should work or starve ; the Dictators finally 
issued what was later referred to as ‘The Unspeak- 
able Manifesto.’ 

“ ‘We have created jobs for all’ ; they proclaimed 
grandiloquently, through the mediumship of the 
subsidized press. ‘We have, therefore, suspended 
all the agencies of charity supported by our capi- 
tal, for where there is employment for all, and com- 
pensation for such as we find unfit to labor, there 
is no further need of charity. There is no longer 
an excuse for idleness, and he who will not work 
must starve.’ 

The Unspeakable Manifesto 

<<‘V7’ES, there were jobs for all, but at what a 
X price ! Oh, my comrade, that I might merci- 
fully veil from your eyes this stain on civilization! 
But you must understand if you are to comprehend 
what followed. 

“At this time surgery had reached a perfection 
hitherto unattained in the annals of science. The 
human brain had been probed and altered so that by 
means of safe and simple operations criminal ten- 
dencies could be eradicated and the channels of 
higher thought opened for the expression of latent 
genius. But no such altruistic motive guided the 
scalpels of the hired surgeons of the Industrial Dic- 
tators. To make a long story short, this is what 
they were employed to do. 

“First under the guise of ‘vocational treatments,’ 
and later brazenly and openly under the name of 
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‘vocational operations’ they compelled every appli- 
cant for employment to submit to cerebral surgery. 
The aim of the operation was two-fold: to block 
the brain paths of creative thinking, and to concen- 
trate all the energies of the mind on the particular 
task for which the victim was selected. 

“Thus began the creation of a race of human 
robots, each a highly specialized machine for the 
performance of his appointed task, incapable to 
thinking on any other subject, and hence incapable 
of revolt or even discontent. 

“This horror of the ages might have gone on until 
the humanity of our planet had become a soulless 
menace to the universe had not youth intervened. 



had seen the home desecrated and broken by the 
force of economic pressure. 

“Between the youngers and the elders of that day 
a gap in evolution yawned and widened. The think- 
ing processes of these youths were as logical as 
those of their elders were muddled. Their minds 
drove straight to conclusions, exposed the subtlest 
motives, and laughed in the face of superstition. 
In the dawnlight of their awakening they said that 
the idols of the elders had brought them nothing 
but chains and slavery. They boldly stated that if 
life were nothing more than a senseless circle of its 
own perpetuation; that if man’s sole duty was to 
reproduce his kind, foregoing all happiness for the 




Illustration by Paul 

I raised my eyes to the scene we were approaching. It was Corpus Christi beyond a 
doubt. The coastline had changed little in 800 years. 



Even in your time the revolt of youth was begin- 
ning to assume alarming proportions. Toward the 
false psychology that had been deliberately foisted 
on the credulous masses through the channels of a 
corrupted press, a tainted educational system and 
a fossilized religion, the younger generation main- 
tained a mocking indifference. If pressed too far 
this indifference flared into open rebellion. The 
age-old fetishes of the flag, the altar, and the home, 
were discarded by these clear-eyed, strong-limbed, 
clean-minded youngsters along with their belief in 
storks and Santa Claus. They had seen the flag 
used as an appeal to selfish interests, they had 
seen Mammon enthroned on the altar of God, they 



sake of those who must likewise forego all happi- 
ness for the generation that should follow them and 
so on ad infinitum then life was not worth living. 
They looked back of the life process and found its 
meaning. They proclaimed the gospel of human 
happiness as the purpose of life and the perpetua- 
tion of happiness as the reason for perpetuating 
life. 

“They went too far, of course, in their rebellion. 
In their resentment against the old they often dis- 
carded principles which might have strengthened 
the fabric of the new. In their hatred of pain they 
often grasped the transitory pleasures of the mo- 
ment rather than building for permanent and en- 
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during contentment. In time, however, they swung 
back to normal and by the time that the first cereb- 
ral ‘vocational operations’ were performed they had 
settled down grimly to the business of consistent, 
organized revolt. Everywhere that youth flaunted 
itself, rebellion flared, and youth was everywhere. 
Swelling the ranks of the army and navy, in the 
fields of scientific research, even under the parental 
frown of the Industrial Dictators; everywhere, re- 
bellion spread like wild-fire. The cerebral special- 
ists were hunted down like rats and death, swift 
and untraceable, met them at every turn. It was 
a case of father against son, of mother against 
daughter. The hypnotized elders had been thor- 
oughly convinced that youth’s rebellion against 
‘sacred institutions’ was a contagious insanity that 
only the surgeon’s knife could cure. Still bound 
hand and foot by creeds of fire and brimstone, they 
were inflamed by the hired ministers of Mammon to 
make a sacrifice of their children’s splendid intel- 
lects, to save their souls from Hell. 

“But youth was not alone in its conflict for many 
true reformers, scientists, and radicals rallied to its 
side. Yet, it must be borne in mind that it was 
the oncoming tide of youth that engulfed these 
movements rather than that youth enlisted under 
their banners. This accounts for the synthesis of 
thought that emerged from the fusion of these 
various philosophies into one mighty movement 
that was broad enough to include them all, and to 
unite them for one purpose. 

“Then came war! Revolution, bloody and hor- 
rible beyond the dreams of Hell! Inventions of 
diabolic destructiveness were loosed on both sides, 
but it was a young scientist of the Rebellion who 
perfected the Disintegrating Ray. 

“In the wake of this crumbling terror, vengeance 
followed swift and merciless. Armies melted into 
atoms, cities crumbled into dust and mountains top- 
pled in the sea. It all culminated with that ghastly 
midnight carnage known as the Slaughter of the 
Ancients. Horrible and unnatural as it may seem, 
this annihilation of one generation by its offspring ; 
it was a thing that had to be. Again the Inexorable 
Law had spoken. Nature herself had entered the 
lists on the side of progress and the fittest had sur- 
vived. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The New Chi^lry 

UT N the year 1955 peace was restored to the 
I stricken planet, reconstruction began, and 
the World-State elected a woman, known as 
the World President, as its Chief Executive. This 
was before the establishment of the monarchy. 

“Any narration of the Great Revolt would be in- 
complete without a description of the changes that 
took place in the status of woman. , In your day 
woman was just beginning to demand and attain 
economic equality with man. Shortly afterward 
she demanded and secured the establishment of a 
single code of morals. Man met these demands sul- 
lenly and retaliated for every inch of ground that 
he was forced to yield by a lessening of his chiv- 
alry. This only proved to woman that his chivalry 
was without any foundation save that of a sneer- 
ing deference to weakness. The knighthood of the 
ages was but a sugar-coated pill that concealed a 



soul-killing poison, an opiate to drug the intellect. 
This discovery embittered woman and almost caused 
a war among the sexes. The ultra-feminists began 
to acquaint the world with the true status of the 
case. They began to demand chivalry, but not as 
an opiate to lull the reason into submission to a 
sex whose last claim to superiority had been under- 
mined. They demanded it as a tribute still due to 
those who were more than equals, because of the 
sacrifice they still endured in giving birth to man. 
Man met this demand with taunts and insults. 
Woman gave him his choice between the restora- 
tion of chivalry and the surrender of his ancient 
privileges, even the surrender of his parenthood. 
She grimly stated that it were better for humanity 
to die painlessly through the ceasing of birth than 
to commit suicide through the continuance of man- 
made institutions. 

“Chivalry was restored. There was nothing else 
to do. Notwithstanding, woman in her new big- 
ness that had come to her through the broadening 
influences of her new freedom, was not inclined to 
add humiliation to her victory. She sweetened 
man’s defeat with such queenly graciousness that 
eventually the new chivalry came to have a real 
foundation. Men, casting aside the childishness 
that had always made woman regard them mater- 
nally rather than as comrades, became real men, 
men who were big enough to give honor where 
honor was due, and in addition to chivalry came 
also mutual respect. Today in our new-found im- 
mortality with the burden of child-bearing prac- 
tically lifted, woman is still accorded chivalry. 
This is necessary because of her more delicate or- 
ganism, whose very delicacy must be conserved 
and perpetuated if she is to exercise, for the benefit 
of all humanity, her finer sensibilities. Woman has 
found her compensation for motherhood as the 
mother of the World-State. She is supreme in the 
realm of government. She'has enlarged the scope 
of maternity and the four walls of her home to in- 
clude the spiritual and intellectual guidance of our 
planet, the home of the human race. 

“Naturally, the functions of government today, 
are as you have already learned, vastly different 
from its functions in your time. Concerned now 
with education, with the patronage of art, science 
and literature, with the beautification and spirituali- 
zation of all life ; it finds in woman its ideal director. 
Man still leads in invention, mechanics, mathema- 
tics and the more strenuous sports. Woman has 
ceased to imitate man, being content in her 
own sphere. She has intensified her femininity, 
wherever it can be done without a sacrifice of her 
health and freedom. Thus she has preserved that 
pleasing contrast in the sexes which perpetuates 
their appeal for one another. 

“All this is a digression and a glimpse into times 
far beyond the revolution but it will enable you to 
understand our present social values. This feminist 
movement was not distinct from the Revolt of 
Youth, but was concurrent with it. There might 
have been an open war between the sexes had wom- 
an not played such a glorious part in the Revolution 
and had not the memory of sufferings shared to- 
gether in the Great Rebellion softened the bitter- 
ness of the sex strife. 

“With youth triumphant a glorious era was ush- 
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ered in and true Socialism was established. The 
soul, the higher nature of man, with infinite leisure 
to unfold, blossomed in beauty and soared to heights 
of achievement hitherto undreamed of. Forever 
casting off the old Puritanical idea that earthly hap- 
piness is a thing to be rejected in order to purchase 
a hypothetical paradise beyond; man reached forth 
his hand and gathered the joy and plenty which has 
always lain within his reach. Disease and death 
yielded before the ‘consciousness of immortality’; 
crime and repression vanished simultaneously with 
the ‘consciousness of sin’ and the lifting of poverty. 
Great inventions were perfected, making life’s ne- 
cessities attainable by a maximum of two hours 
daily labor, and man freed from the ancient curse 
of toil, raised his head from the ground and began 
to explore the infinite.” 

“You spoke of the monarchy,” I interrupted. 
“Was the United States willing to surrender its long 
cherished ideals of democracy? In fact, very few 
nations had any time for kingdoms and for kings 
even in my day. I must admit, however,” I added 
shamefacedly, “that we had very little real demo- 
cracy.” 

A New World 

<<TT7HEN the world came under one govem- 
YV ment, England insisted that the highest of- 
ficer in the Federation should bear the title of King. 
Since all the powers were making concessions to 
each other in order to end conflict forever, England 
had her way in this. She explained and rightly too, 
that a king was a beautiful tradition that would add 
majesty and dignity to a world whose late sordid 
utilitarianism had starved the race for beauty. The 
title didn’t make much difference anyway, since the 
first King was an American, and it does keep alive 
the spirit of romance and the glamor of pageantry. 

“What we really have is a Hierarchy, a perfect 
system in which each officer is supreme in his own 
jurisdiction and responsible only to his immediate 
head. Each officer is an expert in the duties of his 
office and only experts in a given sphere are eligi- 
ble for offices embracing duties in that sphere. All 
officers are selected by popular suffrage, the vote 
being confined, of course, to candidates who under 
our rigid educational tests, have qualified as ex- 
perts for the offices to which they aspire. All elec- 
tions are yearly, even that of king. Each officer has 
an assistant, a vice-officer, who serves under him. 
It is really the vice-officers who are elected each 
year, as each incumbent is succeeded by his assis- 
tant. This prevents confusion due to frequent 
changing of officials as each incoming officer has 
had a year’s thorough training under his predeces- 
sor. The king may assume autocratic power in any 
crisis, but normally he is simply head of the Su- 
preme Council composed of ex-kings, in which body 
he casts the deciding vote. 

“As I have already mentioned, we have very lit- 
tle government as you would conceive it, but its 
functions have enlarged tremendously to embrace 
spheres of jurisdiction outside of what your age 
would have considered expedient. Crime has prac- 
tically vanished and with it the complex systems 
of jurisprudence, save as councils of arbitration and 
advice. Health is perfect as no sane person would 
think of violating its laws, hence any supervision 
in that respect would be superfluous. There is no 



longer any need of armies and navies and even the 
International Police Force has survived only be- 
cause it adds dignity and smoothness to our func- 
tions. 

“The government’s chief and holiest responsibil- 
ity is the direction of education, which, however, 
has become greatly simplified. Knowledge is now 
conveyed to the mind during sleep by radiographic 
or phonographic lectures. The subject matter is 
indelibly imprinted on the subconscious mind, 
whose memory is eternal. During waking hours 
the objective mind is trained by great psychologists 
to' recover at will any detail which has been im- 
pressed on the unconscious. Since all industry is 
controlled and all art is created by thought-power ; 
our chief technical training is in thought-control and 
direction. Great stress is laid upon athletics for 
a perfect mind can function adequately only through 
a perfect body. 

“Our college course, which is compulsory* also 
embraces a year’s voyage on one of our floating uni- 
versities as a training for world-citizenship. Our 
students under the guidance of their instructors, 
visit all nations that the bonds of human under- 
standing and world brotherhood may be strength- 
ened. Since our lives are practically endless and 
since knowledge is also endless, it is arranged that 
after every five years of service to the State, each 
citizens again enters school for the purpose of add- 
ing to his education such branches of learning as he 
may have neglected, and such new wisdom as may 
have been added to our racial store. International 
marriages are encouraged, since long before we at- 
tained immortality, we had weeded out undesirable 
racial strains by wholesale sterilization. The care- 
fully preserved superior strains in the various races 
have united to form a super-race. Children are still 
born occasionally whenever a marriage is consum- 
mated wherein the contracting parties possess qual- 
ities of genius that we desire to see multiplied. How- 
ever, the case must be exceptional as we must avoid 
over-population. 

“We cherish spaciousness too well to permit even 
the suggestion of over-crowding. Birth is entirely 
different from the horror that it was in your day. 
The embryo is removed from the womb shortly 
after conception and brought to perfect maturity in 
an incubator. The old relations of the sexes except 
for purposes of procreation have practically ceased. 
The great energy back of the wasteful reproduction 
that led at last to death, has been turned into the 
channels of rejuvenation. This does not imply that 
men and women do not love and live with their 
chosen mates in perfect comradeship. It does not 
even mean the absence of sex attraction, for, as I 
have told you, all our emotions have been preserved 
and intensified. It does mean that the divine 
ecstacy generated by our love for one another is 
transmuted to the higher planes of soul expression, 
whence it returns to us as children of inspiration, 
as the materialization of our dreams of beauty. 

“We have preserved the institution of monogamy 
and marriage but not in an arbitrary manner, as 
there always have been and always will be, minds 
who do not adapt themselves to it. On the whole, 
however, you will find our world a world of homes 
and our marriages enduring. Why should they not 
be, since with the removal of all pressure, economic 
or spiritual, they are based on love alone? Read- 
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ing each other’s inmost thoughts with bur powers 
of thought discernment, with no emotions to con- 
ceal, no impurity to hide, no selfish motives to at- 
tain — we know when the spark has flashed between 
us.” 

As she spoke of the spark, her voice trembled — 
faltered — then raising her glorious eyes, she looked 
straight into mine, searching — finding — and un- 
afraid. Waves of ecstacy surged through and over 
me and though many centuries flowed between us, I 
knew and loved and understood this woman, and 
her soul flowed into mine above the barriers of 
sensual limitation. 

A World Freedom 

H ER voice regained its power and she continued : 
“Though I have digressed to explain our 
marriage system to you, the supervision of marriage 
and the selection of mates is not a function of gov- 
ernment. It is left purely to individual choice. 
There was a time, far back, when in order to weed 
out inferior strains, sterilization was resorted to, 
but there are no longer any unfit. When highly 
superior couples meet and mate, the government 
may suggest that they bear a child or children. On 
the other hand, couples really desiring offspring, 
may apply to the government for a permit to bear 
them. Such requests are usually granted, for the 
depletion of population during the Great Revolt, 
and the further depletion resulting from the weed- 
ing out of the unfit, leaves room for the addition of 
several millions more to our population. Good 
judgment is always exercised by our people and 
there is not among them that mad desire to repro- 
duce themselves, which was after all, only a mag- 
nificent gesture of defiance to death. 

“An important function of our government is the 
supervision of popular entertainment, the judicious 
direction of the great leisure which we now have at 
our disposal, so that it may be employed construc- 
tively as well as joyously. This means so much 
more to us than you can realize. In your age men 
plunged madly into pleasure to drown the sense of 
frustration, the monotony of coarsening toil and 
the degrading conditions surrounding it. In your 
age pleasure was an escape from reality, with us it 
is the jewel in the crown of realization. Two hours 
we spend in service to the state, joyful and willing 
service in our chosen vocations. Two hours we 
spend in the acquisition of knowledge, which does 
not include our training during sleep. Three hours 
we spend in bathing, exercises and the care of our 
bodies. The balance of our time we pass as we see 
fit, either in the quiet contentment of our homes or 
in our wonderful diversions that include the drama, 
music, the art galleries, the astronomical observa- 
tories and above all — dancing. 

“Our young people, too,” I mused aloud, “were 
also fond of dancing.” 

“Yes, and why not? Is not all life the mystic 
dance of atoms to the music of the spheres? What 
higher form of worship can there be than taking 
part in that eternal ritual?” 

“I don’t think that our younger generation inter- 
preted the dance in quite that beautiful manner.” 

I smiled, thinking of the horrible rhythms of the 
jazz age. 

“No doubt their minds were partially corrupted 
by the impure thoughts of their elders,” responded 



Iris. “Yet the eternal urge was there, impelling 
them by means of rhythm to the harmonization of 
their spirits with the Undeviating Plan.” 

“Is that your religion ?” I asked. 

“This is knowledge. We have no religion. The 
very word ‘religion’ means ‘to bind’ and we are free. 
Religion was a ladder by which men hoped to scale 
the walls of heaven. We have attained that goal, 
in this, our earthly paradise. We have thrown 
away the ladder. Faith has blossomed into cer- 
tainty.” 

“But you have no system of belief — no form of 
worship ?” 

“We do not believe in God, the Universal Essence,' 
we know that it is within and without us. It pulses 
through our veins in the passion and the ecstacy 
life. Worship? Is not our whole life worship, is 
not every new attainment but a new prostration of 
the soul before the altar of the yet-to-be-attained !” 

“Surely, this is heaven I have found," I told her, 
“instead of the same pld earth eight hundred years 
beyond my time.” 

“There was One who said, ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is within the heart.’ Truly it is like that 
A sage once sought in distant countries to find an 
exotic blossom to discover it had been blooming all 
the while beside his cottage door.” 

An ugly doubt assailed me like a serpent crawl- 
ing through the fields of Eden. 

“Still, are you sure, can you be sure,” I ques- 
tioned, “that this seeming perfection, this supreme 
contentment is not really the beginning of de- 
cadence ? May it not be that humanity has reached 
the mountain-top and is going gracefully down the 
other side?” 

“The other side!” She laughed musically. “Why 
we have barely set our feet upon the first slopes! 
We have just come through the Valley — the Val- 
ley of Illusion, and raised our eyes to glimpse the 
splendor of the mountain top. We have scarcely 
conquered ourselves and our own planet — as yet. 
Beyond us lies — the Infinite — worlds innumerable, 
space illimitable — room for the soul to grow until 
it includes all life, all time and all being. Why we 
have only recently established communication with 
Mars and Venus. The beginning of decadence! 
We have reached only the begining of wisdom — 
in the realization of our littleness as compared to 
this Vastness.” She pointed to the firmament and 
all at once I knew that these people would never 
know decadence. A deep shame swept over me 
that in my crude materialism, I had been so beast- 
minded as to believe that the lifting of the burden 
of toil would quench the spark of human ambition. 

CHAPTER V 
The New City 

T HERIUS broke the thread of my self-re- 
proach. “We are coming into the harbor,” 
he reminded us. “The tale is ended, and so is 
our journey. The rest you can learn from observa- 
tion.” 

I raised my eyes to the scene we were approach- 
ing. It was the port of Corpus Christi beyond a 
doubt. The coastline had changed but little in 
eight hundred years. But I was totally unprepared 
for the splendor of the royal city that rose before 
me like Venus from the waves. Ivory spires and 
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fairy minarets flung themselves against the Italian 
blue of the heavens. Golden domes caught and 
scattered jewels of sunshine in crystal showers of 
light. Spacious avenues paved with vari-colored 
glass and bordered by towering trees of tropic 
foliage led away from the water’s edge into seem- 
ingly infinite distances. Seductive music floated 
out through fretted casements, and above us grace- 
ful air-craft dipped and circled or hung motionless 
above the radiant earth. 

Iris touched my arm. “This is Nirvania,” she 
told me rapturously, seeming to drink its fragrance 
into her soul. “Nirvania the beautiful!” 

Heriod laughed teasingly. “That’s what they 
call it now,” he explained. “Used to be Corpus 
Christi. Iris thinks it’s marvellous because she was 
born there, but it’s just what it always was, a charm- 
ing little sea-port town. Just wait till you see my 
city — New York.” 

Somehow I was glad to find that mankind was 
still human enough to have local pride. The pleas- 
ing touch of nature brought me to earth again and 
we went about the business of landing. 

Quite a crowd had gathered to meet us. Therius 
informed me that this was due to the fact that he 
had sent a ‘thought message’ ahead telling all about 
myself. The throng crowded about us like the 
happy children that they were. Without any intro- 
duction they shook hands with me and embraced 
me as an old friend from whom they had been long 
parted. I could not help noticing that there was 
considerable restrained mirth because of my drab- 
colored, uncomfortable garments, but be it said to 
their credit, their mirth was restrained. 

Therius, Iris and several erstwhile com- 
panions conducted me straight to the mayor’s resi- 
dence which was some little distance from the pier. 
They made no suggestion of entering any of the 
numerous vehicles of transportation that were at 
hand and from the number of people that were 
sauntering along the streets, I decided that these 
people enjoyed walking. 

All around me were evidences of a higher culture 
than I had ever dreamed possible on earth. It came 
to me that the keynote of their whole civilization 
could be expressed in three words — beauty — sim- 
plicity — spaciousness. There were no signs of the 
unsightly utilitarian structures of my day ; no smok- 
ing factories, no ugly office buildings, no malodor- 
ous warehouses, no towering masses of iron and 
steel. Instead I saw a city of airy homes nestling in 
the midst of cool and verdant parks. Here and 
there at pleasing intervals were scattered the spires 
and domes of dignified public edifices that evidently 
served as schools, theatres, libraries and museums 
of art. There was no heavy traffic on the streets. 
Leisurely moving bright-colored passenger vehicles 
skimmed along, keeping a foot or so above the pave- 
ment as though held to that position by some grav- 
ity controlling device. There were numbers of peo- 
ple who actually flew through the air, equipped 
with artificial wings of gorgeous plumage that gave 
them the appearance of great birds. A surprising 
number were walking, considering the ease of 
transportation. Multitudes were singing and danc- 
ing in the grassy spaces or on smooth glassy plat- 
forms, to the sound of invisible music. 

The absence of the frantic speed, so nerve-wreck- 
ing in my time, struck me as unusual. I remarked 



about it to my companion, mentioning the mad 
velocities of 1930. 

“What was their particular hurry?” said Iris so 
seriously that I knew she intended no sarcasm. 

Therius with his usual professorial habit of tak- 
ing the answer out of one’s mouth, replied for me : 
“They were hurried,” he said, as though settling 
the question for all time, “because of the brevity of 
life in that day. One cannot blame them for want- 
ing to crowd as much experience as possible into 
their brief span. Add to this the fact that they 
didn’t believe in their religions, as their actions re- 
pudiated any hope for a hereafter.” 

“Didn’t believe in their religions?” I asked cu- 
riously. 

“Can you imagine a sane person believing in the 
immortality of the soul, grieving over the dead and 
rushing along at 200 miles per hour ?” 

Come to think about it, I couldn’t. “Do you, be- 
lieve in immortality?” I asked him. 

He smiled. “We don’t have to believe in it, we 
have it.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by our 
having reached our destination. 

The Mayor of Nirvania 

W IDE marble steps that would have done credit 
to a Doric temple led up to the mayor’s palace. 
A great glass door swung noiselessly open as The- 
rius pressed a button. We found ourselves in a 
colossal patio covered with movable skylights. It 
was paved with transparent glass beneath which 
flowed crystal waters in whose depths innumerable 
fragile fish of tropic waters disported themselves, 
trailing their filmy veils amid waving fern-like sea- 
plants and through the apertures of miniature cas- 
tles. The walls were simply magnificent mirrors 
broken by panelings displaying paintings whose 
genius was supreme, and occasional niches contain- 
ing statuary unsurpassed by the artistry of Greece 
and Rome. A singing fountain tossed its white 
spray into a pool in the center of the court and here 
the fishes came to the surface. 

The only furnishings were low Oriental couches, 
a great profusion of velvet and silken cushions, a 
few low stools with Oriental carvings and quite a 
number of rare plants and palms. A delicious per- 
fume hung in the air and a cool breeze was set in 
motion by invisible fans. Several magnificent Per- 
sian cats of an inconceivable size stretched them- 
selves lazily in the warm glow that filtered through 
the skylights and a beautiful shepherd dog rose to 
greet us. I received quite a fright as a shaggy, ma- 
jestic African lion rose from a cushion and saun- 
tered curiously toward me but Therius allayed my 
fears by patting him on the head and informing 
me that there were no more wild animals. A few 
uncaged canary birds and some humming birds flew 
freely about the patio unharmed and unnoticed by 
the giant cats. The whole scene was as beautiful as 
a vision of the golden age. Liberty and light and 
laughter had come at last to the earth and our chil- 
dren’s children had come into their own. 

To my left a door swung noiselessly open and a 
young man joined us. He was tall, lithe and splen- 
didly proportioned as were all this super-race. His 
features portrayed a subtle blending of the noblest 
qualities of the ancient Greek, the North Ameri- 
can Indian, the Oriental and the Anglo-Saxon. The 
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aquiline nose was unquestionably Grecian, the 
high cheek-bones were those of the Indian, the soft, 
mysterious eyes held all the charm of Hindustan, 
yet something flashed in their depths that betrayed 
the keen alertness of the modern American. In 
him as in all his contemporaries, the highest traits 
of all races were fused into a sort of sculptured har- 
mony of face and form. 

He was dressed very much like my other com- 
panions, in a short, belted tunic of shimmering 
golden scales. A cloak of royal purple lined with 
gold was fastened at one shoulder by a jewelled 
clasp, leaving one arm bare. Around his head was 
a golden circlet set with a precious stone that re- 
sembled a sardonyx. His sandals might ‘have been 
fashioned of flexible gold. On the front of his tunic 
glittered a symbol that must have been the insignia 
of his office, for he was introduced to me as the 
mayor of Nirvania. Judged according to his youth 
and his general air of quiet culture coupled with 
enthusiasm, he might have been a college fresh- 
man. 

He greeted me as naturally as though receiving 
visitors from past ages was part of his daily routine. 
Placing his palm upward in an outstretched arm, I 
laid my palm on his. Smiling into my eyes, he of- 
fered me the freedom of the city in a few well- 
chosen words. My companions then took leave of 
me, somewhat reluctantly, I thought, and I was left 
alone with the mayor. 

With something of an old world courtesy he mo- 
tioned me to a low divan and placed himself beside 
me. He pressed a button and a handsome young 
man entered bearing a low table which contained a 
couple of jewelled food-flakes, a sparkling beverage 
and some foamy concoctions that would have 
tempted the appetite of a Sybarite. As though it 
were the most natural thing in the world to intro- 
duce one’s servants to one’s guests, the mayor pre- 
sented the young man to me. This charming boy, 
whose name was Adrian, remarked during the 
course of our short conversation, that he was serv- 
ing this year in the mayor’s home but that next 
year he would enter his chosen vocation — aviation. 
I gathered that everybody takes turns at perform- 
ing essential household tasks which by reason ot 
the marvelous labor-saving devices, are rendered 
extremely light. Since it occurs that the servant in 
one’s household today, may be the ruler of the 
State tomorrow, no stigma is attached to the per- 
formance of any necessary labor. 

The young gentleman seated himself familiarly 
on a cushion, inhaling from his own food flask and 
chatting with us while we ate. When we had fin- 
ished, he departed, taking the serving-stool with 
him. I must have talked two hours with the mayor, 
mostly answering his questions regarding my era, 
for he belonged to that alert, curious type of intel- 
lect that never rests until it has exhausted all pos- 
sibilities of knowledge from any given subject. The 
room was filling with the shadows of twilight as 
the whole patio was suddenly flooded with a soft 
radiance that seemed to be reflected from the stately 
mirrors and to run along walls in quivering streams 
of rosy, liquid light. I was about to inquire into 
the source of this mysterious lighting as the mayor 
remarked that my unusual experiences must have 
fatigued me greatly and all at once I realized that 
I was really very tired and drowsy. He rose say- 



ing that he would conduct me to my sleeping quar- 
ters. I was somewhat surprised to observe that he 
was leading me up a spiral glass stairway that ended 
on the roof. 

A Night in Nirvania 

H E told me that the roof-space of practically all 
the dwellings in tropical lands were converted 
into parks and gardens in which were constructed 
glass sleeping porches. On stepping onto the roof I 
was enraptured with the woodland beauty that lay 
before me. Rich grass interspersed with clusters of 
wild flowers carpeted the entire space. Graceful 
trees and fern-like shrubbery half concealed sev- 
eral sleeping porches whose mirrored walls threw 
back the beauty of the scene. Little streams of 
water purled through glassy channels fed by an im- 
mense swimming pool in the center of the artificial 
aerial forest. From the middle of this pool rose to 
a great height the shimmering, rainbow cascade of 
an illuminated fountain. This, I saw, was only one 
of the many fountains that ascending from neigh- 
boring house-tops, lit the sky with pyrotechnic 
splendor. 

I gazed enchanted on the vision of Nirvania as 
it lay spread out below me, Nirvania the beautiful ! 
The mayor opened the door of one of the mirrored 
enclosures and bid me enter ahead of him. I saw 
that the walls were composed of mirrors within as 
well as without. The monotony of glass was agree- 
ably broken by panels containing rare paintings. 
The porch was roofless but the mayor showed me 
how by moving a lever the whole covering would 
slide into place. There were several airy windows 
but no shades or curtains. In one corner was the 
bed, a luxurious, low divan piled high with silken 
coverings. A soft carpet resembling natural grass 
covered the floor in the middle of which was set a 
commodious glass pool filled with sparkling water. 
A button at the right, just under a thermometer, 
could be pressed, the mayor told me, to bring the 
water to any desired temperature. Another at the 
left released the water and still another filled the 
pool with a fresh supply. An immense glass floor 
chest contained, he told me, towels, a night robe, 
and a changq of clothing for the morning. A food 
flask and a crystal water-bottle reposed on a low 
stool at my bedside and on another stool were placed 
a number of beautifully bound books. In one cor- 
ner stood a magnificent cabinet whose mechanism 
the mayor explained to me. By pressing various 
buttons near the head of my bed, music could be 
played, the news of the day recited, views of distant 
places flashed upon the large wall-mirrors or 
thought communication established with any per- 
son on the planet. 

“But,” admonished the mayor, “this must be 
taught you, and tonight I would suggest that after 
your bath you press this button and turn on the 
sleep-producing music. This music we have so per- 
fected that by means of its vibrations sleep is im- 
mediately induced.” 

He now bade me a cordial good-night and left 
me. Determined to heed his advice and get a good 
rest so that I might be fresh for the marvels that 
lay before me on the morrow, I disrobed and 
plunged into a warm, refreshing bath. Deliciously 
rejuvenated, I gave myself a vigorous rubbing with 
an immense bath-towel that I found in the glass 
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chest and dressed myself in the silken night robe 
that had been provided for me. I sought my kingly 
divan and tried to sleep but the mental exhilaration 
of the day had been too much for me. Doubting 
seriously that any music could quiet the mad havoc 
of my raving thoughts, I pressed the music button. 
Immediately a seductive, languorous strain floated 
from the instrument into my throbbing brain, lulling 
its wild pulsations and steeping my entire being in 
a sea of slumber. Waves of peace flowed through 
and over me. My eyes closed but my spirit floated 
ecstatically through Nirvanian spaces exploring dim 
cool caves of sleep and shadowy star-pavilions tap- 
estried with dreams. But through it all the face of 
Iris smiled — the hand of Iris beckoned. 

CHAPTER VI 
Morning Sport 

W HEN I awoke it was radiant dawn. The 
bright sunshine was streaming in through 
the windows and the melodious warbling of 
a thousand birds floated in from the trees outside. 
It was fully five minutes before I could orient my- 
self, before I could realize that the events of the 
last twenty-four hours were not a fantastic dream. 
The door opened and Adrian entered the room bid- 
ding me a pleasant good-morning. He had come 
in without the formality of knocking and, I must 
also add, without the formality of clothes. He 
seemed utterly unconscious of any oversight, re- 
marking that he was glad that I had not yet bathed 
because he felt sure that I should enjoy a plunge 
in the swimming pool with the rest. He added, 
with a significant smile, that Iris, who, he informed 
me, was the mayor’s sister, had sent him for me. 

At this welcome news I scrambled out of bed and 
began a hurried toilet while Adrian waited. “You 
can just grab up your garments and take them 
along,” he suggested. Not relishing the prospect 
of traversing the roof-garden clad only in the glit- 
tering sun-light, I politely ignored this suggestion 
by ransacking the chest. There I found a glittering 
tunic of cloth of gold with a gorgeous purple cape 
that fastened at the shoulder with the usual 
jewelled clasp. I found also golden sandals with 
jewelled buckles and a golden circlet for my head. 
The single under-garment was of closely woven silk 
of a marvellous texture. I was glad indeed that I 
should no longer be compelled to offend the public 
taste with my old uncomfortable garb of 1932. With 
Adrian’s help I soon arrayed myself in regal splen- 
dor, discovering that my garments, for all their rich- 
ness and beauty, were designed with the utmost 
simplicity. My toilet completed, I surveyed myself 
before a mirror. 

I was proud indeed of my reflection, and Adrian’s 
frank smile of approval convinced me that after all, 
there was not so much difference between my ap- 
pearance and that of the other young people of this 
paradise. With the exception of my short hair 
which a month’s growth would remedy, I could al- 
most say there is no difference at all. Without 
being vain, I can truthfully say that I had always 
been considered a good-looking chap. A passion 
for athletics and my four years in the Navy had so 
developed my body that my figure was nothing to 
be ashamed of. Add to this my luxuriously simple 
and revealing costume and the picture was all that 



could be desired. My companion now led me to 
the magnificent pool from which rose the rainbow 
fountain that I had so admired the night before. 
Many heaps of silken clothing lay scattered on the 
grassy banks or spread carelessly on the shrubbery. 

In the crystal pool itself twenty or thirty joyous 
bathers of both sexes were plunging and swim- 
ming through the sparkling water. I observed with 
embarrassment that not a single garment concealed 
the shining perfection of their glorious forms. 
Shamefacedly, with all the false modesty of my age, 
though I had once thought that we had cast it all 
aside, I asked Adrian if it were customary to ‘go in’ 
without a bathing suit. 

“What is a bathing suit?” he questioned so won- 
deringly that I realized that so innocent and frank 
were these people that they had forgotten that such 
superfluities had ever been worn. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I assured him hastily. “I 
won’t need one.” 

I quickly stripped off my clothing and we plunged 
in together. Several young girls, among them Iris, 
swam gracefully toward me and challenged me to 
a game of water-ball. I soon forgot my prudishness 
and entered boyishly into the spirit of the fun. 

Finally I came out of the pool refreshed, glowing 
and feeling as though I had bathed in the fountain 
of youth. 

Iris came up to me on the bank, swinging her gar- 
ments in one hand and shaking the shining water- 
drops from her glorious hair. Her unveiled beauty 
made me gasp with wonder and her utter innocence 
caused my soul to kneel in reverence before her 
white virginity. 

“Oh, you are beautiful!” I gasped, unable to re- 
strain my admiration, “beautiful as a sea-goddess !” 
Frankly her eyes met mine. “Why — yes, I am 
beautiful,” she agreed with disarming veracity. 
“All of us are so. You too, are very handsome and 
— a poet as well. Tell me — ” she queried with a 
touch of feminine coquetry as old as Eden, “do you 
like the color of my hair?” 

I raised my eyes to her shimmering ringlets, 
green as the ocean on an Indian summer’s day and 
throwing back the light like emeralds. 

“It is beautiful,” I murmured, “and utterly in 
keeping with one, who to me, will always symbolize 
the glamor and the agelessness of the eternal sea. 
The sea, you must know, has always been my lady- 
love till — now." 

Afraid of my own daring, I abruptly changed the 
subject. “How did your people discover this won- 
derful hair-coloring? I see that your hair is en- 
tirely unharmed by the process.” 

“We treat the pigment cells themselves and thus 
attain permanently any shade we desire. You see 
we grew tired of the same old colors and decided to 
improve on nature.” 

“By the way,” she continued deftly slipping into 
her garments, “my brother, the mayor, wants us to 
breakfast with him. After breakfast he desires me 
to show you around the city, or rather,” she con- 
fessed frankly, “I asked him to let me be your guide. 
He was born in New York you see, and he doesn’t 
really see the charm of Nirvania. But I love it and 
I want you to see it — as I see it.” 

“You won’t have any trouble impressing me with 
the beauties of Nirvania. You see, it was my city 
too. At least we have that bond of kinship between 
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us — you and I — though you are eight centuries be- 
yond me in evolution.” 



An Inspection Tour 



think that?” she asked incredulously. 

X “What a mistake you are making. Why 
even the scientists of your day had to admit 
that the brain-stuff of the human race, the human 
mind’s innate potentiality, alters but little through 
the centuries. The mental capacity of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs was as high as that of the sages and finan- 
ciers of your day. We have no more capacity 
learn than you — we have simply unfolded more 
the powers that have always been latent in man 
You can do likewise — in time.” 

“You mean then, that the gulf between us is not 
so impassable after all, that I may some day become 
like your people? Oh, I promise you,” I told her 
eagerly, humbly, “that I shall strive, study, labor* 
unceasingly if only I may hope that some day I 
dare to tell you what is in my heart.” 

She laughed and from the delicate blush that suf- 
fused her features, I knew 



It looked like the den of a medieval alchemist, doubtless because of its forbidding set- 
ting, but the equipment of his laboratory was expensive and up-to-date enough in my 
day. I could make neither head nor tail of it. 
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fected by my evident devotion. “You are overesti- 
mating your handicaps,” she told me, “and underes- 
timating yourself. With our educational methods 
that have speeded up the process of acquiring and 
using knowledge beyond the dreams of your edu- 
cators, a few months will witness the unfoldment of 
your unused capacities. Besides,” her voice grew 
more intense — “do you not realize that had there 
not been in you that something that responded to 
our ideals you would never have been captured in 
the thought-net that we spread out yonder in the 
sea ?” 

“You mean that even Therius’ wonderful inven- 
tion could not have drawn me into this dimension 
had I not, in some degree, belonged here?” 

“I mean just that. The keynote of the whole in- 
vention is attunement. Unless the rate of vibration 
of the thought projected is attuned to the rate of 
vibration of the thought it contacts, there can never 
be that union of energies that would produce suffi- 
cient force to draw one from one age, from one di- 
mension, into another.” 

“Oh, I am glad — glad — to know this !” I told her 
eagerly. “Now I can hope!” 

She dropped her eyes before the eager passion of 
my own and with girlish abandon caught my hand 
and raced with me across the garden and down the 
glass stairway to the mayor’s breakfast-room. After 
a delicious breakfast interspersed with joyous con- 
versation, the mayor excused himself, wishing us 
much adventure on our tour of inspection through 
the city. He added jocosely that since life was 
eternal it would be just as well if I didn’t try to see 
everything at once. He also remarked that after I 
had browsed around the city for a few days and 
rested and adjusted myself, the people would like 
to hear me tell them all about my age and time. 
This pleasing task I gratefully promised to under- 
take, and hand in hand with Iris, the adorable, I 
started off with a light heart on my expedition into 
Paradise. Had I only known that journey’s end! 
Had I only foreseen what would happen through 
my own damnable curiosity. 

I saw as much in my short journey, that ended so 
disastrously, that it is impossible to give anything 
like a connected account of it. It would take years 
to acquire a technical knowledge of the marvellous 
inventions that surrounded me on every hand. Yet 
a single simple process was common to all. The 
application of the power of thought to the powers* 
of nature. Iris informed that only the experts 
bothered about the technicalities of their own trade. 
Each individual, after acquiring a liberal education 
in the arts and sciences, specializes in his chosen 
field. An architect, for instance, studies for his pro- 
fession much as an architect would do in our day, 
except that he need not take into account actual 
construction. He learns to draw his model and 
then, by intense concentration with the picture of 
his model ever before him, he transfers every de- 
tail of the picture to the marvellous crystal which 
reflects it back to him. Then when the image in 
the crystal is perfect, he removes the crystal from 
its tripod and re-sets it in the projection machine. 
Again with the aid of thought he releases from his 
brain an energy that literally assists the mental im- 
age toward its materialization. It is clothed in sub- 
stance by appropriating the eternal creative ener- 



gies that forever surround us ; by attracting the free 
electrons that are continually seeking a positive nu- 
cleus around which to revolve. 

“It is not really creation,” Iris explained. “The 
very word ‘creation’ implies making something out 
of nothing — an obvious absurdity. That would con- 
tradict the first law of physics that nothing in the 
universe is ever created or destroyed by the action 
of forces that we know anything about. Our in- 
ventions simply utilize a process as old as nature, 
the transformation of energy into matter. Some 
day, when there is building going on, I shall show 
you this marvellous process in operation.” 

“This accounts then, for the absence of factories 
and complicated machinery?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered inclusively, “it accounts 
for everything.” 

The Strange Tower 

E VERYWHERE we wandered was beauty, dig- 
nity, simplicity. Everywhere the happy, laugh- 
ing people walked in the sunshine, soared through 
the air like birds of paradise, or sped along the 
glassy highways in their graceful vessels. I noted 
that some of these vehicles were shaped like giant 
swans, others like winged horses, and still others 
like fairy vessels of the sea. Everywhere beauty 
and utility were harmonized into one synthetic 
whole. The thing that impressed me most was the 
frequency of laughter ; low, musical, heart-free 
laughter that filled the air like the melody of birds. 
The Happy, Laughing People — I shall always call 
them that. I recalled that the wild young genera- 
tion of my day were also a happy, laughing folk, 
though heavens knows they had little to laugh 
about. Oh, could they only have forseen the sub- 
lime vindication of laughter that endures through 
tears — through heartbreak — through misunder- 
standing. 

Having wandered more or less aimlessly through, 
all these marvels for the greater part of the day. 
Iris and I came about sundown to a high hill 
crowned with -what seemed to be a fortress of the 
middle ages. There was something vaguely famil- 
iar about it to me and something that filled me with- 
a strange foreboding. Gloomy and ominous it 
loomed over us like the shadow of ancient evil. Sar- 
donically and irresistibly it beckoned us and human- 
like we came. 

“That’s one of the old land-marks,” said Iris. “We 
have preserved a few of them because of their 
picturesqueness. We call this place The Hill of 
the Mad Inventor. Why, he lived in your own time, 
I believe. He was immensely wealthy and he built 
this castle in the style of a medieval stronghold. It 
is said that its very stones were brought from 
abroad, recovered from the demolition of qn ancient 
castle of which this is the exact replica. The older 
castle was itself the outpost, they say, of a Black 
Magician, who of course, was probably nothing 
more than a scientist too advanced for his time. 

“The mad inventor was once a brilliant scientist, 
adding much to the world’s store of knowledge but 
in his old age his mind became unbalanced. In 
his madness he was supposed to have performed 
weird and murderous experiments, but — ” she inter- 
polated sagely, “He might not have been mad after 
all. Your people had a habit of classifying as in- 
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sanity everything beyond their range of comprehen- 
sion. However, whether merited or not, the appel- 
lation stuck and so we still call this The Hill of the 
Mad Inventor. His name, I believe, was Peter — 
Peter Holden.” 

“Peter Holden I” I burst out explosively. “Why, 
I knew him ! He was a professor of chemistry be- 
fore he began acting queer and was asked to resign 
from the university. Shortly after that he either in- 
herited or obtained by some means an immense 
fortune and immediately began the construction of 
this — this monstrosity. Thereafter all he did was to 
shut himself up in that crazy tower-room where he 
was reputed to be trying to explore the Fourth Di- 
mension.” 

“All of which,” commented Iris,, “was not so 
crazy, after all. You, yourself, are now actually ex- 
ploring what to you is the Fourth Dimension.” 

“It may not be crazy now,” I admitted, “but it 
was then, in view of the limited resources we had 
to work with. However, let’s explore the tower- 
room and see what’s left of old Peter’s laboratory. 
I’ve always wanted to see it, but he’d doubtless turn 
over in his grave if he knew anyone was going to 
enter it.” 

“I’m afraid there’s not much there that we could 
fathom,” said Iris, strangely reluctant to go, I 
thought. “There’s just a lot of complex machinery 
that we know nothing about, but we have left it 
intact and it’s all in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion.” 

“Well, maybe I'll know something about it,” I 
boasted, over-ruling her hesitation, or more likely 
taking advantage of her courtesy. 

The Time Powder 

O UTWARDLY bold, yet at the same time con- 
scious of an ugly premonition hammering in 
my brain, I led her inside the crumbling ruin. 
Everywhere there was the odor of decay and strange 
bat-like creatures flitted around in the half-light 
adding a spectral terror all their own. The tower- 
room being my main objective, as it was the true 
lair of the Mad Inventor, I guided Iris up the nar- 
row spiral stairway that led up to it. Looking 
back upon that mad adventure I cannot but admire 
the courage of this angel of the golden age, when 
confronted by the terror that actually oozed from 
the very walls of this charnel house of antiquity. 
There were suggestions lurking there like ghosts in 
every corner, suggestions of the sordidness and the 
ugliness that have passed away forever. If they 
even leered and gibbered at me, so shortly separ- 
ated from that time, how much more so must they 
have terrorized the sensitive soul of Iris. But she 
gave no sign of fear, save to cling a little closer to 
me. 

Finally we entered the tower-room itself, the 
scene of Peter Holden’s mad experiments. It looked 
like the den of a medieval alchemist, doubtless be- 
cause of its forbidding setting, but the equipment 
of his laboratory was expensive and up-to-date 
enough in my day. I could make neither head nor 
tail of it, however, for I’m no scientist, and Iris, 
though possessing a keener brain than many an ex- 
pert of 1930, was equally at a loss to explain this 
complex mass of wires and tubes. A curiously 
carved box on a table by itself attracted my atten- 



tion. Oh, how I have cursed the hour that I saw it 1 

“I wonder what’s in that old box?” I asked her. 

“I don’t know. We tried to open it one day, but 
the combination failed to respond to our thought- 
vibrations. We know nothing of keys. We hated 
to break the lock, as the box is very rare, so we 
decided to wait until somebody could open it. Af- 
terwards — we forgot all about it.” 

Some satanic curiosity prompted me to open that 
box — to see what it contained. There was some- 
thing sinister about it — something about the grin- 
ning gargoyles that were carved upon it that liter- 
ally challenged me to defy their hellish guardian- 
ship. I saw at a glance that the lock was not intri- 
cate and having once learned something about open- 
ing locks, from a clever shipmate, I jerked up a 
piece of wire from an adjoining table and after five 
minutes had the thing open. At first I thought 
that it contained nothing but a curious sort of pack- 
ing that fell to dust at the touch of my hand. Fin- 
ally I touched something solid and gleaming. It 
was a small tube made of something that resembled 
aluminum, but unlike the packing, the passage of 
time had not seemed to affect it. 

Forgetting the adage that fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread, I unscrewed the tap and poured 
into my hand its full contents ; a small pile of glit- 
tering yellow powder. Iris watched my every 
movement with a proud, smile on her beautiful 
face. She was enormously pleased at my prowess in 
mastering the intricacies of a mechanism that her 
people had failed to fathom. 

To further satisfy my hellish curiosity I raised 
the powder to my nostrils, and idiot that I was, I 
sniffed it. 

The next thing I knew, a swift dizziness rushed 
over me, blinding me — nauseating me — a current 
ran through my veins like liquid fire — ^a thousand 
electric needles seemed to prick and torture me. 
Through it all I felt soft arms envelop me — soft 
lips press mine — and a despairing voice call my 
name, pleadingly — fearfully and rising at last to a 
vibrant crescendo of terror. In spite of my almost 
superhuman efforts to respond to that call, I slipped 
painlessly into a white sea of unconsciousness. 

When I awoke I found myself still in the tower 
room, lying on a narrow couch with old Peter Hol- 
den bending over me — shaking me, and raving like 
a maniac. 

“You would steal into my laboratory, you young 
whipper-snapper,” he shrieked, “though how you 
got through that locked door would baffle the 
fiends! You would open my box and steal my 
powder — my Fourth Dimension powder!” 

He was raving now in earnest — frothing at the 
mouth, but I too, now in full possession of my 
senses, also went raving mad, and my own outburst 
silenced his. 

“Damn you and your Fourth Dimension pow- 
der !” 1^ yelled, rising to my feet and almost throttling 
him. “But for you — but for your damnable powder, 
I should now be where your old bones have crum- 
bled into ashes and your Satanic laboratory is but a 
blot on the landscape ; a cancer in a healthy world. 
You’re responsible for my being here!” I shrieked 
in mad unreason, “and by Heaven, you'll send me 
back or I’ll kill you !” 

A look of utter astonishment came into my vic- 
tim’s eyes in spite of his evident terror. 
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"Let me go, you fool !” he gurgled. “Quiet your- 
self, and tell me exactly what you are talking about.” 

Reason came to me at these words. At least the 
realization was borne in upon me that it was no 
fault of Peter’s but my own insatiable curiosity that 
was responsible for my plight. 

So I sat there in the waning, spectral light of 
the old tower-room and told him everything. Be 
it said to his credit, he never expressed a single 
doubt of my sanity, once he had fixed his eyes upon 
my strange apparel. His scientific mind must have 
told him at a glance that an art was used in the 
manufacture of my garments that was beyond the 
science of his age. 

When I had finished my fantastic tale, he jumped 
to his feet like a school-boy and danced up and 
down in unrestrained glee. 

“So it worked!” he yelled, "it worked! Eureka! 
Eureka !” 

“Undoubtedly it worked,” I commented bitterly, 
“but it worked backwards.” 

“You poor young fool!” he exclaimed with frank 
contempt. “Can’t you see that it worked accord- 
ing to the way you took it ?” 

The Return to Nirvania 

E NLIGHTENMENT began to dawn. “Then that 
means that had I taken it here in this age, it 
would have transported me — there?” 

“Beyond the shadow of a doubt! And since I 
have the formula, I can make more of it. I’ll ad- 
mit that I was a little hasty and cut up over losing 
the powder that I had on hand as I meant to have 
tried it out in a few days, as soon as I had found a 
subject for the experiment. You, thank Heaven, are 
the God-given willing subject I’ve been looking for.” 
“But how do you know that I shall be transported 
to that particular age instead of to another epoch 
infested by God knows what horrors?” 

“I think I can put your faith in the same principle 
by which you came back exactly eight hundred 
years instead of six hundred or a thousand hundred. 
You see the quantity of the substance determines 
the length of the voyage through time, the fourth 
dimension. It only remains to fill the tube again 
with the exact quantity that it contained before.” 

I must admit that my faith in the exactitude of 
his computations was anything but unwavering. 
But in my soul I knew that Iris was worth the risk. 
Like that other Anthony whom she so admired, I 
was prepared to lose the world for love. 

“How long did you say,” I asked eagerly, “that I 
must wait?” 

“Fully three weeks, you young thief!” he re- 
torted his anger rising with my impatience. “And 
meanwhile — you get out of here, and don’t show 
your prying nose around this place until the time is 
up. You can write your story while you’re waiting 
and send it to some fiction magazine. The consum- 
mate idiots of this asinine age would never accept 
it as fact — but it may give some one an idea — if 
there is a mind big enough to hold it.” 

“But,” I stammered, “curiosity again mastering 
me, “won’t you tell me the principle of this — Fourth 
Dimension Powder?” 

The old man glared at me sardonically. “I can 
furnish you the information, young man, but I* 
can’t endow you with the intelligence to under- 
stand it. However, your desire to know something 



is commendatory, so to get rid of you, I’ll outline 
the principle, trying to put it in terms that your in- 
tellect. can grasp.” I made a mental comment that 
Prof. Holden’s opinion of my intellect had always 
been biased doubtless by the grades I had made 
in chemistry. 

“This powder,” he began painfully as though 
seeking adequate terms, “is manufactured from a 
combination of certain Oriental drugs which acts 
directly upon the cerebral tissues, slowing down or 
speeding up the vibrations of thought. These 
thought vibrations, freed from the dominance of the 
objective senses, which are completely paralyzed at 
the first whiff of the powder, change the rate of vi- 
bration of the atoms of the body. Since any given 
organism is held together only by the affinity of its 
atoms, it follows that the atoms of an organism 
whose rate of vibration is speeded up, say to cor- 
respond with that of organisms 500 years hence — 
would no longer have an affinity for the predomi- 
nant rate of vibration of this age. Since every atom 
automatically seeks the rate of vibration for which 
it has affinity, it follows that any organism or com- 
bination of atoms acted upon by this powder, will 
travel through time until it encounters the rate of 
vibration which corresponds with its new scientific- 
ally induced rate. The influence of certain Oriental 
drugs on the sense of time has long been a matter 
of common knowledge. Working from that point 
I have effected a combination that affects not only 
the mind, but changes the rate of vibrations of the 
atoms of the body. And now — ” he broke off an- 
grily, “will you get out of here ? But wait ! Put on 
what the world calls a decent suit of clothes before 
you go, or you’ll spend your next three weeks in 
jail.” 

After helping myself to old Peter’s wardrobe I 
at last departed, much to his grim satisfaction. After 
the old hermit’s lucid explanation, I went with 
a hope in my heart and a song on my lips. 

That song soon changed to sorrow when I found 
myself again confronted with the bitterness, the 
heart-ache and the mad acquisitiveness of an age 
that even in a few short hours of Paradise, had al- 
ready become to me a horrid nightmare. I was 
doubly sorrowful when I realized that the remedy 
was all so simple, too simple. It needed nothing 
more than the realization that human brotherhood is 
the only remedy even from a selfish standpoint. 
Unwittingly I spoke my thoughts to some of my 
old acquaintances only to be sneeringly asked what 
kind of homebrew I had been using. I gave it up 
and surrendered myself to my dreams and the com- 
pilation of this narrative. 

Now at the end of my probation I am mailing this 
story to my aunt. She will understand it, and she 
will know what to do with it. I have settled my af- 
fairs and after a few more interminable hours I 
shall be on my way to the tower-room. My tryst 
may be a rendezvous with death or the key to 
life eternal. If it is death that awaits me at the 
end of the trail he comes too late — too late to rob 
me of that consciousness of immortality that shall 
survive the transition of form. If it is life everlast- 
ing — life unbroken by the periodical spectre of the 
Ancient Foe — then I shall live it reverently, glori- 
ously. 

If old Peter is ready for me tonight, he will put a 
( Continued on page 276) 
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“It’s like an enchanted palace!" exclaimed the girl, watching the weird, multi-colored dis- 
play of illumination as she turned the powerful light along the ceiling of the cavern. 
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“H 



OW do you like our water ?” said the na- 
tive to the stranger. 

That was the inevitable question that 
greeted every visitor to the healthy City of 
Hillsboro. Other cities could boast of wonderful 
museums, tall buildings, of parks, boulevards and 
wealth. But there was not another city in the 
world could satisfy the aquatic needs of some fifty 
thousand people with an abundance of pure, spar- 
kling, perennially cold and clear artesian well water. 

And on this fact hangs our tale. 

For years the supply had seemed inexhaustible. 
Whenever the needs of the increasing population 
threatened to tax the existing flow, the City En- 
gineer simply drilled a few more wells. A peculiar 
ity of the Hillsboro wells was that the water never 
rose spontaneously, as in many other artesian wells. 
It always had to be pumped from about three hun- 
dred feet underground. Within an area, the limits 
of which were poorly defined, they had always 
found water. 

It was not until young Frank Weeks became 
Chief Engineer that there was any concern for the 
water supply. For the first time in the history of 
the Hillsboro Water Works Department, some of 
the wells had gone dry. These wells were in the 
eastern part of the area in which water was always 
found. Weeks drilled deeper and deeper in the 
neighborhood of these wells, but without success. 
Also, certain wells toward the west had gone dry, 
but, by going a few feet lower, they had again 
reached water. It looked as though the sole claim 
of the City of Hillsboro to international fame was 
gravely threatened. Furthermore, the refined tastes 
of the citizens could hardly be expected to relish 
the common, chlorinated river water that less for- 
tunate communities were forced to drink. 

So Weeks sought the aid of Professor Caldwell 
of the Department of 
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Geology of the State 
University. Ten years 
previously, they had 
been room-mates while 
both were students at 
the University. In dif- 
ferent parts of the 
world, Caldwell had 
made extensive studies 
on the “waters that are 
under the earth” and 
these studies had made 
him famous. The Uni- 
versity was closed for 
the summer and the 
noted geologist readily 
consented to tackle the 
problem. 

With characteristic 
thoroughness, the 
young Professor went 
into every detail of the 
situation. He exam- 
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I P a ^l parts of our globe, the least is known 
of what lies beneath its surface. The in- 
terior of the earth still remains a mystery 
to us. What little information we have about it 
has come from the drillings that have been 
made in mines, the appearance on the surface of 
volcanic activity, the spurting out of geysers and 
of underground springs. 

Much work has been done in determining the 
nature of the interior of the earth by explora- 
tion into caves. This has provided a source 
not only of scientific discovery, but also of ad- 
venturous exploration. Many rare and unusual 
discoveries have been made — some of them 
beautiful, others strange and weird — by men 
who have penetrated into hitherto unexplored 
caverns. But we believe that none of the find- 
ings of our adventurers will match those that 
Dr. Webb so vividly describes in the present 
story. 

We are sure you will all enjoy it. 



ined the records of the 
Department over a pe- 
riod of forty years to 
determine the exact lo- 
cation of the under- 
ground water, as indi- 
cated by previous drill- 
ings. He scouted 
through the surround- 
ing country and 
plotted all the artesian 
wells he could find on 
farms and country es- 
tates. Finally, he 
loaded his car with a 
varied assortment of 
personal effects and 
scientific instruments 
and then announced that he was going to spend 
several weeks in the foothills of the Alleghany 
Mountains, some fifty or sixty miles east of Hills- 
boro. 

At such a comparatively short distance from the 
enterprising city, Caldwell was surprised to find 
himself in a region that was almost poverty- 
stricken. He was more interested in rocks than in 
people; nevertheless, his social instincts required a 
decent place for room and board while he was en- 
gaged in his geological survey. He looked, there- 
fore, with dismay upon the tumbled shacks and the 
unkempt natives of the hills. 

After driving over the rough roads for several 
hours, he saw a neat, freshly painted, pretentious 
dwelling on top of a hill about a quarter of a mile 
from the road. He turned and drove up to the 
house. As he stepped out of his car he was con- 
fronted by a tall, strongly-built young man in a 
lumberman’s jacket and trousers of corduroy. Cald- 
well had heard that the people of the hills were 

naturally suspicious of 
strangers and this 
man’s general attitude 
certainly did not indi- 
cate a kindly recep- 
tion. 

“Pardon me, Sir, but 
I am — ” 

“Professor Caldwell 
of the Department of 
Geology of the State 
University.” A soft, 
musical feminine voice 
finished his sentence. 

Caldwell turned and 
faced a girl of about 
eighteen years who 
had stepped out upon 
the porch and was be- 
stowing upon him a 
most gracious smile. 
Profound and earnest 
student though h e 
was, the young Pro- 
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fessor was not to be classed among those scholarly- 
gentlemen who, deeply absorbed in the intricacies 
of their science, are oblivious to the charms of phys- 
ical beauty. He could not help but show his admira- 
tion for the little, auburn-haired beauty who had 
stepped so unexpectedly into view. 

“Of course,” she continued, “you don’t remember 
me. I am just one of three hundred ‘co-eds’ of the 
Sophomore Class to whom you lectured last year.” 
“Why, er, Miss — ” 

“Agnes Conley.” 

“Oh yes, I remember the name all right and I re- 
member you, too. You sat in the second row, next 
to the aisle — an attentive and earnest student, I 
must say. What a pleasant surprise to meet one of 
our college girls up here. I am here to do some 
geological prospecting for the Water Works De- 
partment of Hillsboro. It will take several weeks 
and, no doubt, you can direct me to some obliging 
neighbor who is willing to lodge and board a per- 
fectly honest and honorable stranger.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Agnes answered: 
“You must come in. Professor, and meet my Dad. 
Our spare room, I am sure, is at your service.” 

Caldwell Takes an Assistant 

P ROFESSOR CALDWELL received a cordial 
welcome from the master of the house. Mr. 
Conley was a native of the hills who, by industry 
and foresight, had amassed a comfortable fortune 
in the lumber business while his neighbors, for the 
most part, clung to their wornout farmlands or re- 
sorted to the easy but risky profits that accrue in 
the making of corn liquor. As the fallen pines 
rolled into his noisy mill, he counted the dollars for 
Agnes. They were all for her. She was his only 
child. In her he saw more and more the image of 
her mother who had given her life upon the altar 
of motherhood — an ungodly sacrifice that Nature 
sometimes demands to which her children are never 
reconciled. 

“One of Agnes’ teachers,” he beamed ; “why suh, 
you’re quite welcome. Money? And for our hos- 
pitality, too! I should say not. You’re our hon- 
ored guest.” 

Agnes’ teacher — Mr. Conley was thinking of his 
own village school days of long ago when the 
schoolmaster was the personal friend of each stu- 
dent. He hardly realized that in these days of mass 
production in education, as in industry, his beloved 
daughter at the great University was barely more 
than a name on the class roll to the eminent head 
qf the Department of Geology. 

But in the days that followed, the learned Pro- 
fessor and the light-hearted “co-ed” became close 
companions in the fascinating quest for Hillsboro's 
vanishing water source. In all his field geological 
researches in different parts of the world, Caldwell 
had never been blessed with such pleasant compan- 
ionship. This girl of the highlands, in her close 
fitting boy scout apparel which she always wore on 
their trips, was an unforgettable picture of youth 



and beauty, fresh and lovely as the dew-sparkling 
dawn of a summer’s day in her native hills. 

Among the streams and small lakes that 
abounded in that region, one should find, Caldwell 
thought, a subterranean outlet that passed under 
the City of Hillsboro sixty miles away. Agnes 
knew the countryside as one who had roamed the 
hills and valleys since early childhood. She had 
more than a student’s interest in field geology and 
she led the way to several outcroppings of lime- 
stone layers that she had previously noted. 

“Now,” explained Caldwell, “I know where the 
water of Hillsboro gets its carbonate of lime and 
magnesia. Some of the water from these highlands 
finds its way underground through limestone de- 
posits. Wherever there are limestone deposits and 
underground water one may expect to find caverns. 
Do you happen to know of any caves around here?” 

“Gloomy Cave, as it is called,” promptly re- 
sponded Agnes. “I have heard of it but have never 
seen it. It is some fifteen miles farther up in the 
hills.” 

"I must explore that cave,” said Caldwell, de- 
cisively. 

“I'll ask Tom to guide you through it. He knows 
more about it than anyone else.” 

Tom Moore was the tall, young man whom the 
Professor had met when he first drove up to the 
Conley home. He was the foreman of the Conley 
Lumber Mill. Caldwell was too anxious to explore 
Gloomy Cave to refuse Tom’s assistance although 
the young mountaineer had openly shown his hos- 
tility. 

The reason was not far to seek. Agnes was 
Tom’s childhood sweetheart. They had grown up 
together in the hills. Tom could not accept, could 
not even understand a situation in which another 
man was taking his place at the side of Agnes. His 
stony, gray eyes had glowed more and more with 
impotent rage as he watched them day after day 
leaving the house and disappearing over the hills. 
More than once he had followed them, creeping 
along out of sight from crest to crest. 

This growing intimacy struck deeper and deeper 
cords of resentment in Tom’s nature. The savage 
that was in him — that is in all of us — began to 
shake off the inhibitions of civilized society. But 
before you condemn Tom too harshly for the evil 
impulse that was gaining the mastery of his mind, 
distorted, as it were, by jealousy, ask yourself if 
there has not been a time when you, believing your- 
self wronged or cheated in some manner, have not 
fingered a revolver, or felt the keen edge of a knife, 
or tested the weight of a bludgeon or contemplated 
the potency of some drug with the almost irresisti- 
ble urge to personally avenge your wrongs. Tom, 
it is true, had other means than these in mind but 
that wild, impelling force, striking upward from the 
aboriginal ancestry of man was there and in Tom 
had reached proportions unchecked by any controls 
that existed in his own nature. 
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He had been wronged, cheated, cast aside. The 
fact that Agnes was not bound to him by any for- 
mal ties did not matter. Long association, count- 
less little friendly acts, bound them together in a 
stronger union than spoken or written words could 
make. She had not been the same after attending 
the University. College training, it seems, has a 
way of making one dissatisfied with old environ- 
ment and associates. The “home boy,” playmate of 
her childhood, was no longer “good enough” for 
the college girl. All these thoughts had etched 
themselves into Tom Moore’s mind and he was 
waiting and watching for the opportune time to 
play the favorite role of primitive man with a mod- 
ern setting. “Kill thine enemy and take his cattle, 
his women or anything that is thine enemy’s” was 
the first law of the jungle. 

CHAPTER II 
Gloomy Cave 

E ARLY the next morning, Tom and the Pro- 
fessor set out on horseback for Gloomy Cave. 
The entrance to the cave was in the base of 
a great hill that extended across one end of a long, 
narrow valley. With its lofty wooded sides this 
valley appeared, to the discerning eye of the geolo- 
gist, as the bed of an ancient lake and the cave as 
the underground outlet of the water of the lake. 

They dismounted and approached the egg-shaped 
entrance, dark, gloomy and forbidding. The name 
of Gloomy Cave was by no means inappropriate. 

“How far does the cave extend?” queried the 
Professor. 

“Don’t know,” answered Tom. “I’ve been as far 
in it as anybody. There is some deep water down 
there. How far it goes, I don’t know.” 

“Hillsboro’s reservoir, that’s my guess,” mur- 
mured the Professor, “the gift of a past geological 
age to modern man.” 

Tom lighted his oil lantern and Caldwell pulled 
an electric torch from his pocket. Thus equipped 
they passed on into the grotto which was about fif- 
teen feet high and half as wide. Barely had they 
entered the rocky passage when two men stepped 
out from dark crevices on either side and barred the 
way with menacing shotguns. At a signal from 
Tom, they lowered their guns but continued to cast 
suspicious looks at Caldwell, who had taken a few 
steps backward. Tom drew the men aside and after 
a few minutes of earnest conversation, they with- 
drew into the shadows. 

Moore then beckoned Caldwell to follow, but the 
latter hesitated. His scientific ardor was suddenly 
cooled. Reports of violent deeds had come from 
the hills. Perhaps, he thought, it would be wiser 
to come back another time with a larger party bet- 
ter prepared for emergencies. 

Tom laughed at the Professor’s discomfiture. 
“Why,” he said, “they are some friends of mine.” 
Friends of Tom Moore — that was hardly a reas- 
suring recommendation to Caldwell and, since he 



still hesitated, Tom came closer and lowering his 
voice said: 

“They are only a couple of moonshiners. The 
hills are full of them. This gang has a monopoly 
of Gloomy Cave. They hide their liquor here. I 
have given them the word and they won’t bother 
you. Come on.” 

As if for further assurance, one of the men reap- 
peared but, instead of a shotgun, he carried a large, 
clay colored jug in one hand and a tin cup in the 
other. Praising the merits of his concoction, he 
poured out a generous portion which Tom gulped 
with evident delight. Professor Caldwell declined 
with thanks. 

Being thus assured, Caldwell followed Moore 
through the winding passage which led steadily 
downward. The rockbound walls of the grotto 
were smooth and the floor was covered with sand. 

“I can see,” said the Professor, as he studied the 
passage by the light of his torch, “that water has 
flowed through here over a long period of time.” 

“There ain’t never been any water in this part of 
Gloomy Cave,” answered Tom positively. “My 
grandfather, when a boy, played in this cave; so 
did my dad and so did I.” 

“Nevertheless the signs of the action of water 
are unmistakable,” replied the geologist. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders in disgust. This 
crack-brained stranger, he thought, claimed to 
know more about Gloomy Cave on one visit than 
all the Moores of three generations. 

Following the tortuous passage, they pene- 
trated deeper and deeper into the earth. It was 
fully two miles long and ended in a deep circular 
chamber. The water in this chamber blocked fur- 
ther progress. Caldwell’s torch showed that the 
water escaped through another corridor leading 
from the opposite side of the chamber. 

“We must explore that stream; we must follow it 
to its outlet.” 

“You are welcome to the job,” answered Tom, 
grimly. “I go this far and no farther. I ain’t plan- 
ning right now to take chances on any water this 
far in the ground.” 

Caldwell’s light penetrated the clear water to a 
considerable depth. 

“The water,” he said, "wells into this chamber 
through porous layers of sand and gravel, but 
where does it go ; that’s what I want to know.” 

“Follow it down and find out,” urged Tom. 

Caldwell looked at his watch. The flash of his 
torch showed a picture of Agnes on the open lid. 
Tom saw it and his face grew hard and hostile. 

“I still have time,” said the Professor, “to go 
down to Hillsboro to see about getting a boat and 
some other things that would be useful in exploring 
this cave. We shall return tomorrow.” 

The Professor Explores 

A ND on the next day, Caldwell had a canvas 
covered canoe, light and strong, floating on 
the underground river. In the canoe was an elec- 
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trie storage battery which supplied current for a 
powerful automobile headlight with which he could 
illuminate the cave for a great distance. He also 
had an old fashioned lantern like Tom’s, well filled 
with oil. Tom had helped him bring the boat down 
to the stream but preferred to remain ashore until 
the Professor should return. 

Caldwell paddled his skiff through the smooth, 
glassy surface of the water. There was a barely 
perceptible current leading through the outlet on 
the opposite side. With all the hopes and fears of 
one who journeys into unknown realms, he directed 
his canoe boldly through the yawning tube. Be- 
cause of the winding course of the stream, he soon 
lost sight of Tom and his yellow light. 

As an added precaution he had arranged, with 
the use of two loud toned automobile horns, a sim- 
ple code of signals. One horn was left with Tom ; 
the other he had in the canoe. They were to keep 
in touch with each other by sounding their horns. 
If he should run into a labyrinth of streams and cor- 
ridors and lose his way, he could always tell, by 
the volume of Tom’s answering horn, whether or 
not he was getting farther away from the entrance 
to the cave. 

He paddled along leisurely for about four hours* 
without finding anything more striking than an un- 
derground stream of unusual length. Several times 
he stopped to take soundings with line and plum- 
met or to chip specimens of rock from the walls 
with his spalling hammer. He passed several 
caverns opening into the main corridor but his light 
showed them as blind alleys. The irresistible urge 
of the born explorer to ramble farther and farther 
into the unknown was upon him, but the growing 
faintness of Tom’s horn warned him that it would 
not be wise to go much farther alone. 

He was just about to turn his canoe around when 
the sweep of his torch showed him that a few yards 
further the corridor seemed to end abruptly. He 
paddled cautiously onward to what appeared to be 
empty space. The cave suddenly widened into 
gigantic, impenetrable stretches and the river 
flowed silently and smoothly into a vast under- 
ground lake. He was now in a chamber of almost 
unearthly beauty and grandeur. He played the 
beams of his light upon the lofty roof fully forty 
feet above him, studded, as it were, with innumer- 
able points of reflected light and decorated with 
stalactites and crystals of gypsum in fantastic, ar- 
chitectural designs. And all the enchanting beauty 
of this subterranean firmament was mirrored in the 
still waters of the lake beneath. 

“The action of water on limestone deposits,” 
mused the Professor, “operating through countless 
years, has carved this masterpiece. I shall explore 
this lake to its farthest shores, but not alone.” 

Reluctantly, he guided his canoe back into the 
grotto and rapidly ascended the placid stream. He 
could picture the long, curious throngs that, in the 
years to come, would journey into the hills and 
down through the winding passages to behold the 



weirdly beautiful limestone temple discovered by 
Professor Henry Caldwell. 

Tom awaited and was anxious to know how far 
the Professor had been and if he planned to make 
other trips. He was assured that other trips would 
certainly be made until the water had been traced 
to its outlet. Tom then asked a few canny ques- 
tions, the general trend of which gave Caldwell the 
impression that Tom evidently knew more about 
the cave than he cared to admit. 

When Caldwell reached the Conley home he 
found an enthusiastic listener in Agnes. In fact, 
she insisted in seeing the wonderful chamber the 
very next day. In the meantime, the Professor 
called up the University and instructed two of his 
assistants to come to Hillsboro and make the neces- 
sary preparations for an extensive underground 
voyage. He needed two more canoes and an extra 
supply of batteries and torches; for, should their 
lights fail while they were out on the lake they 
would be doomed to aimless wandering in the abys- 
mal darkness. 

While waiting for his assistants, Caldwell prom- 
ised to carry Agnes as far as the lake and no fur- 
ther. Tom, with a face that alternately scowled 
and grinned, watched them as they pulled out upon 
the dark stream. 

Our voyagers proceeded leisurely through the in- 
ner corridor. Agnes guided the way with a torch, 
illuminating with childish delight each rocky crev- 
ice. They had almost reached the lake when the 
enthusiastic queries of the girl were sharply inter- 
rupted by a dull boom that reverberated through 
the corridor. There followed a series of muffled ex- 
plosions, the rocks trembled, fragments fell into the 
water. 

Chldwell, bewildered, involuntarily looked up at 
the walls and roof as though he expected them to 
fall. 

• “What could have happened?” he finally uttered. 

Agnes, true daughter of the hills, was remarkably 
calm. 

“That was dynamite,” she replied, “I have heard 
it often. Father uses it to blast stumps. Perhaps 
they are blasting on the surface above.” 

“It sounded much nearer, the first explosion at 
least, as though it occurred right in the cave. Per- 
haps the moonshine gentlemen had a still hidden 
in the outer corridor and it may have exploded.” 

CHAPTER III 
Trapped ! 

C ALDWELL gave repeated signals on his 
horn but there was no answer from Tom. 
Greatly alarmed, he paddled his canoe 
rapidly up the stream. A few hours later a strange 
and unexplicable sight confronted them — an im- 
passible mass of shattered rock and loosened earth 
choked the outer passage. 

“And where is Tom?” exclaimed Agnes. 
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“Buried in the corridor, no doubt, while trying to 
escape ; and we are left entombed.” 

“Oh, they’ll dig us out,” was the cheerful re- 
sponse of the girl. 

“It sounded like several explosions,” continued 
the Professor, “and I would not be surprised if 
most of the corridor is blocked. It will take a long 
time to reopen it, weeks, perhaps months even with 
the best of machinery which will have to be 
brought from Hillsboro or even from Louisville. 
Thousands of tons of earth will have to be re- 
moved. We are three hundred feet beneath the 
surface. If our exact location were known, they 
could sink a shaft down to us in not many hours. 
But who knows where we are? Let me think. I 
must find a way out of this hole.” 

He sat upon a rock, deeply buried in thought, 
while Agnes busied herself casting pebbles into the 
water. Finally, he arose and started toward the 
canoe. 

“Let us explore the lake,” he said. “It must have 
an outlet somewhere. If we do not find it, we may 
come back here and wait.” 

He helped her gently into the canoe and rowed 
swiftly through the long and now familiar passage. 
When they reached the great chamber with its scin- 
tillating roof and mirrored lake, Agnes gasped in 
admiration and wonder. 

“It is like an enchanted palace!” exclaimed the 
girl, watching the weird, multi-colored display of 
illumination as she turned the powerful light along 
the ceiling. 

Caldwell himself was moved to admiration, not 
however for the beauty of the cavern, but rather 
for the vibrant enthusiasm of his companion who 
was so singularly free from apprehension. He 
wondered if she realized fully the extreme gravity 
of their plight. Anxiety was already deepening the 
lines on his own face. 

“The roof,” she continued, “is like a diamond 
studded veil. It is beautiful, exquisitely beautiful.” 

“Dear Agnes,” said the Professor, gravely, “it 
will not be so exquisitely beautiful if we do not 
find a way out of here. It will be a tomb for you 
and me.” 

But this grim reminder by no means dampened 
her spirits. 

“A tomb,” she echoed in mock solemnity; “well 
then, what a gorgeous mausoleum for two ordinary 
mortals. No king could wish for more.” 

At least he was free to think about the hard prob- 
lem before him. He was a man accustomed to hard 
thinking and he was no stranger to perils. In his 
many explorations in different parts of the world, 
he had faced death more than once. Much as he 
admired his companion’s cheerful spirit, he was in 
no mood to share her enthusiasm.- The myriad 
points of light that yesterday had seemed so gorge- 
ous were now mocking and taunting him ; the beau- 
tiful chamber assumed the aspect of a gloomy and 
oppressive vault ; the long, grotesque, fingerlike pro- 
jections, sweeping down from the roof, were pain- 



fully suggestive of an impending and inescapable 
doom. 

Caldwell placed his oil lantern on a rocky shelf 
near the mouth of the stream and then directed his 
canoe across the lake. 

“If our batteries should fail,” he explained, “this 
light will guide us back. If our friends break 
through the outer corridor, they will follow the 
stream and this light will let them know that we 
are somewhere out on the lake.” 

They had covered about a mile when their light 
revealed a rocky shore stretching away on either 
side into the darkness. A few yards beyond the 
edge of the water the shore curved gently upward 
and became continuous with the roof. 

“Let us follow the shore toward the right,” said 
Caldwell, “because as nearly as I can judge that is 
the general direction of Hillsboro. I think that this 
lake has some connection with the water supply of 
the city, although I am not so interested in that 
right now as I am of finding some means of getting 
out or at least letting the world know where we 
are.” 

He pulled out into deeper water so as to avoid 
the many rocks that jutted above the surface near 
the shore. He did not want to run the risk of 
damaging the canvas keel of his canoe. After more 
than four hours’ anxious paddling, Caldwell’s keen 
hearing caught a peculiar, gurgling sound. Before 
he could locate the origin of the sound, his canoe 
turned sharply to one side, pitched violently for- 
ward and began a dizzy circling course. 

“A whirlpool!” he gasped, pulling frantically at 
his oars. But the force of the current swept them 
round and round nearer the deep treacherous cen- 
ter. By the flash of the light, that Agnes with rare 
presence of mind kept sweeping about them, Cald- 
well caught sight of a thin column of rock — at least 
he thought it was rock — extending straight up out 
of the water near the center of the whirlpool. He 
watched for his chance and when the circling mo- 
tion brought them close enough he grasped this 
column and, with a supreme effort, brought the 
canoe hard up against it. Holding on by sheer 
force, he directed Agnes to take some rope that he 
had brought along, pass it around the column and 
tie the skiff securely to it. Safe for the moment 
from the engulfing vortex, they sat silently watch j 
ing the whirling mass. 

Finally Caldwell spoke: “If we get out of this 
water trap, we’ll be two lucky mortals.” 

“It is a trap within a trap,” mumrured the girl; 
but her voice was steady and there was no indica- 
tion that she had lost her nerve. “If it were not 
for this friendly rock — ” 

“It’s not rock at all,” interrupted the Professor, 
who had been examining the shaft. “It is iron, a 
man-made iron pipe. I can feel the steady vibra- 
tion of a pump. Water is being drawn up through 
it. It is one of the artesian wells of Hillsboro. We 
are under the city.” 
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“A well!” she ejaculated. “Well! what do you 
make of that?” 

She followed the long, straight pipe with her light 
until she saw that it pierced the roof. 

“And there are others, too !” She had discovered 
three more extending down into the lake. 

Tom Confesses 

C ALDWELL noted that one of the pipes entered 
the water not far from the brim of the whirl- 
pool. This suggested to his acute mind a method 
of getting out of the maelstrom. As a part of the 
equipment of the canoe there was a lifebelt with a 
light but strong rope attached. Giving the rope 
plenty of slack, Caldwell threw the belt up and into 
the water beyond the pipe that was near the edge 
of the whirlpool. The current brought the belt back 
to the whirlpool on the opposite side of the pipe. 
Then by twirling the rope, he managed to throw 
several loops of rope over the floating belt. When 
he tightened on the rope the belt was pulled up 
against the pipe and the rope was fastened securely 
thereto. It was then comparatively easy to pull 
the canoe out of the whirlpool. 

And then, to their utter dismay, it was discovered 
that the canoe was taking water. The violent con- 
tact with the pipe in the whirlpool had damaged the 
canvas keel. He paddled hurriedly toward the 
shore which they reached before the boat was 
swamped. 

“There,” said Caldwell, pointing to several pipes 
that extended down from the roof but stopped at 
varying distances short of the floor, “are Engineer 
Weeks’ dry wells. The level of the lake has gone 
down, leaving those wells high and dry.” 

When Agnes and the Professor did not return for 
the night, her father mounted his horse and hurried 
to Gloomy Cave. He discovered what he thought 
was an ordinary “cave in.” He immediately col- 
lected a force of men and attacked the choked cor- 
ridor with picks and shovels. Urged on by the 
almost frantic father of the lost girl, the men toiled 
all night and all of the next day. 

It was soon realized that their primitive methods 
would take too long. Weeks, the City Engineer, 
and other friends of Caldwell took charge of the 
rescue and had ponderous excavating machinery, 
hauled up to the cave. Their efforts, also, were 
fruitless. 

The plight of the girl and the Professor became 
one of the great newspaper stories of the year. The 
big dailies and press syndicates rushed reporters to 
the scene. Early newspaper reports, it will be re- 
membered, stated that Tom Moore, the guide, was 
also entombed. One of the moonshiners, however, 
who had used the cave as a rendezvous voluntered 
the information that he had seen Tom Moore leave 
the cave hurriedly just a few minutes before the 
series of explosions that precipitated the “cave in.” 
Meanwhile, Tom had disappeared. His descrip- 
tion was flashed over the country. It was three 



days before he was “picked up” in Louisville. He 
offered no alibi, no defense, no denial. 

“I was so much in love with her myself,” he 
muttered, “that the thought of her loving somebody 
else must have drove me crazy. I put sixteen sticks 
of dynamite all along the passage. They had long 
fuses and I lighted ’em as I ran through. I hope 
they don’t find ’em. I didn’t want anyone else to 
have her. I don’t care what they do to me.” 

When asked to draw a diagram of the corridor in 
order that they might sink a shaft beyond the closed 
part, he stubbornly refused. 

“It’s a long deep cave,” he said. “I’ve been all 
through it; nobody else has, far as I know. There’s 
a long river that runs into a lake. In the lake 
there’s a whirlpool. If they get caught in that, it’s 
no use to dig ’em out.” 

When asked the location of the lake, he closed 
up like the bivalves of a clam and no amount of 
pleading or inquisition could make him say more. 

Tom had done his diabolical work so thoroughly 
that it was impossible to follow the course of the 
shattered passage. Weeks sank several shafts, 
using an extremely rapid process that he had de- 
vised, but only solid earth was found. Squads of 
men, in relays, continued to dig into the earth while 
sharp-eyed newspaper men reported their feverish 
efforts to a waiting world. Curious throngs, from 
near and far, gathered. Some cheered the toiling 
men; a few volunteered their services, while many 
criticised or offered inane suggestions. Improvised 
lunch stands and soft drink counters, sprang up 
like mushrooms. Even the moonshiners surrepti- 
tiously profited. 

After ten days of almost ceaseless toil, Weeks 
returned to Hillsboro. He had not given up hope. 
He had left orders for the work to continue. He 
had worked himself to the limit and exhausted 
nature demanded rest. He wanted at least one full 
night of sleep and gave orders that he was not to be 
disturbed. But early the next morning, an urgent 
call from the Water Works brought him to the 
telephone. 

“Hello,” he answered peevishly. 

“Hello, Chief. This is Morris. Sorry to disturb 
you. Know you need the rest. Something very im- 
portant has happened. I have a message for you 
from Professor Caldwell.” 

“A message from Caldwell ! Then they have 
found them 1” 

“Not exactly, but we know where they are.” 

“What do you mean.” 

“I mean that the Professor and the girl are three 
hundred feet in the ground right under the Water 
Works Plant.” 

“Preposterous!” ejaculated Weeks. “What makes 
you think that?” 

“For several days,” replied Morris, “small pieces 
of paper have been appearing in Basin No. 2. We 
thought some crank was trying to contaminate the 
water supply, so we watched carefully. They con- 
tinued to appear and we found that they were being 
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pumped up through Well No. 16 which, as you 
know, is one of the pipes that discharges into Basin 
No. 2. All of these pieces of paper had some 
scribbling on them but we paid little attention to 
that. This one I studied more carefully. It looks 
like a page torn from a pocket notebook. Listen: 
‘Weeks, this is from Caldwell. We are down in a 
cave that has a big lake in it from which your wells 
get their water. For God’s sake, dig us out’ !” 

Weeks could not repress an incredulous snort: 
“Some fool is trying to play jokes on the Water 
Works Department.” 

“No, Chief,” answered Morris, earnestly. “This 
is no joke. We thought so at first and I had all 
the pipes that drain into Basin No. 2 guarded day 
and night. These notes keep on coming, and they 
must be coming from underground through Well 
No. 16.” 

Weeks expression changed abruptly. 

“I’ll be right over,” he said. “Get in touch with 
the boys up at the cave. Order them to pack up 
immediately and bring all that special shaft sinking 
equipment back to the Water Works.” 

Rescue 

W ITH all possible speed, Weeks hurried to the 
plant. He found Assistant Engineer Morris in 
a high state of excitement. 

“Here’s another one!” he cried. “It came up 
just a few minutes ago.” 

He handed Weeks a wet, crumpled piece of paper. 
The latter smoothed it out and read : 

“Please help. Our batteries are almost out. The 
darkness, cold and hunger are getting the best of 
us. Talk to me through Well No. 5.” 

“Well Five,” said Weeks, “that’s one of the dry 
wells over in the eastern section.” 

He dashed over to the well, trailed by Morris 
and others. This well had been abandoned for a 
long time. It was nothing more than an empty, 
three-inch pipe in the ground. The piston, plunger 
and other parts had been removed. A cap had been 
screwed over the end. 

“Remove that cap,” ordered Weeks. 

While workmen hurried to get their tools, Weeks 
began to beat upon the pipe with a piece of iron. 
After several blows, he placed his ear against it. 
He was overjoyed to hear faint but distinct taps in 
answer. 

As soon as the cap was wrenched off, he yelled 
down the pipe: 

“Hello ! hello ! Caldwell !” 

“Hello,” answered a hoarse, weak voice. 

“Well, Old Man, responded Weeks, cheerfully, 
“we’ve found you at last. We’ll dig you out of 
there in a jiffy.” 

“Please hurry,” came from the voice in the earth. 
“We are cold, hungry — been in darkness most of 
the time, trying to save our batteries. This dark- 
ness is maddening. Agnes is very weak but still 
brave. Can’t you send some hot chocolate down 
through this pipe?” 



“Hot chocolate? Well, I could, but there are 
some old, rusty, partly closed valves in this pipe. 
Would take time to knock them loose — time better 
used sinking a shaft. My method will bring us 
down to you in a few hours. Three hundred feet 
are only child’s play. Got to get busy now. Will 
call you later. Don’t worry. Cheer up.” 

Weeks’ method of sinking a shaft was all that he 
claimed it to be. He had tried it out at the cave 
with startling results so far as speed of operation 
was concerned. The machinery with its skilled 
workmen was being brought back to Hillsboro as 
rapidly as possible. It consisted of a steel cage, six 
feet square, open at the bottom. This cage was 
lowered by cables from above as workmen in it 
tore up the earth with pneumatic drills. No time 
was lost removing the pulverized earth and rock; 
powerful vacuum tubes literally blew it to the sur- 
face. Because they were sinking a shaft into an 
empty cavern, the men in the cage wore safety belts 
attached to the top of the cage. Thus they would 
not fall through the cave when its roof was broken 
in. Other men, using the top of the cage as a work- 
ing platform, timbered the walls as rapidly as the 
shaft was made. Pumps kept the shaft free from 
water. 

In less than four hours. Weeks had his equipment 
in full operation. 

Again he called Caldwell. 

“We are coming down. Old Man, right alongside 
this pipe at the rate of fifty feet an hour. We’ll be 
with you in six hours — maybe less.” 

“Great work,” answered the underground voice, 
“I feel stronger already, just to be able to talk to ' 
someone up there in the warm, bright sunlight. 
And say, Weeks, your wells are going dry because 
this lake is getting lower. It is getting lower be- 
cause it has eroded its outlet, 'making it larger. 
The outlet is marked by a whirlpool. No doubt 
there is an intrusion of softer rock there in the bed 
of the lake. Now if you will place some controlling 
works around this outlet, you can preserve your 
water supply. Furthermore — ” 

“Oh, never mind all that. What we want to do 
now is to get you and the girl up here as soon as 
possible. Now rest easy. We will soon be fhere.” 
Caldwell, far below, turned wearily from his end 
of the pipe which came down to within two feet of 
the floor of the cave. The cold, damp prison had 
held them captive for eleven days but they had lost 
count of the passage of days and nights. For food 
they had the raw, blind fish of the lake, against 
which their stomachs rebelled. He had tried to 
build a fire from parts of their useless canoe, but an 
all-pervading dampness prevented combustion. He 
had tried to signal by tapping on the pipes within 
his reach but no one had heard, or hearing, failed to 
understand. Well No. 16 was near the shore, so he 
waded out to it repeatedly and sent his messages 
for help up with the rising water. 

Rescue was now on the way. He crawled over 
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to Agnes who lay very still on the ground. He had 
wrapped her up in his coat to keep away as much 
of the chill and dampness as possible. By the faint 
glow of his fast-failing torch, he studied the pinched, 
pallid features of the girl who had shared his strange 
perils. He touched her lightly and she opened her 
eyes. 

“Agnes,” he said, “we are saved. My messages 
finally were heeded. Can’t you hear them coming 
down for us, beating on that pipe nearer and nearer? 



Be brave, dear child, just a little longer.” 

“Have I not been brave?” she queried, half 
chidingly. 

“Yes,” he hastened to add. “You have been 
wonderful. But, tell me, were you not at all 
frightened?” 

“No,” she whispered, and her face was brightened 
by the lingering radiance of a smile. “I was not 
afraid. Why should I have been, for I knew that 
you would find a way.” 



The End 



Into the 28 th Century 

( Continued from page 267) 



light in the tower-room. The shadows are deepen- 
ing, creeping around me, languorously, caressingly, 
bidding me farewell. Even now I would turn back 
— were men not blind ; would they only listen. For 
I have known a love that has taught me that even 
its own surrender is preferable to a duty cast aside. 
But the time has not yet come for the Message to 
peal forth from the Inner Temples of the Heart. Many 
Christs must still be crucified, many sages must go 
down to death, before man, the Eternal Prodigal 
returns from his weary journey among the husks 



and ashes to find the flower that he has sought in 
a far country, before his very door. 

Ah ! it is there ! The light ! But it is more than 
a light to me — it is a summons from the infinite. It 
is a challenge to plunge into the fathomless — to dare 
the Causeless — to live beyond the Law. More than 
all this, it is the call of Love. Across the deeps of 
time I hear the voice of Iris — the welcome of the 
Happy Laughing People, and I come! Bride of 
the centuries — I come ! 

Take me to you. 



The End 




A Message to all - . . 
Lovers of 

Science Fiction 



There is a big treat in store for you. Be sure to turn 
to page 280 as well as page 284 of this issue. 

HUGO GERNSBACK, Editor. 
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New Book Club Cuts 
Price of Month’s Leading 
Books to 42c 

By ARTHUR K. WHITLEY 



N EVER before in the history of book publishing has there 
been so wide and varied a deluge of important — really 
significant — books. A recent list of best-sellers includes such 
names as Julian Green, Susan Ertz, John Galsworthy, Hugh 
Walpole. There is no doubt that American readers want good 
literature, and are willing to read any amount of good books — 
if they are within reach. 

But so many books are published each year that it is almost 
impossible for the average reader to buy every volume he would 
like to own. As a result, hundreds of worthwhile volumes are 
overlooked — due to the “high cost of literature.” 

Why are books so expensive? Why can they not be sold as 
cheaply as magazines? This has long been the problem of a 
group of distinguished writers, educators and publishers. 

The Writer said: “The author’s earnings do not increase 
the price of good books. He would much prefer having 50,000 
readers purchase his book for 42c a copy than only 5,000 at 
$2.50.” 

The Educator said: “Free public education has given the 
average citizen an appreciation of good books. More fine liter- 
ature is being read today than ever before.” 

The Publisher said : “If enough buyers can be secured in ad- 
vance, I can publish important new books, have them artistically 
designed, durably bound— and sell them for 42c a volume, or 
1/6 the present prices.” 

And so the writer, educator and publisher conferred with 
printers, artists, distributors — and worked out their plan. The 
result is : Paper Books. This is a wonderful new book club that 
provides one outstanding volume a month — 12 important, no- 
table books a year — for the unheard of price of only 42c a 
volume! The books average 300 pages and contain as many 
words in as large type as the average $3 or $4 book. 

Thousands upon thousands of readers who never dreamed 
that fine books, beautifully designed and printed could be sold 
for only 42c a volume, have already become charter members. 
After subscribers received their first two selections, “The Gold- 
en Wind” by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry, a fascinat- 
ing novel, and “Frederick the Great” by Margaret Goldsmith, 
a vivid, full length biography — letter after letter came to the 
Editorial Board expressing amazement that such a publishing 
feat could have been accomplished. 

The New York Times, writing of the first PapeB Book selec- 
tion says: “Not only is ‘The Golden Wind’ remarkable for a 
most unusual and successful blending of East and West in ro- 
mantic narrative, but its selection marks it as a portent in Amer- 
ican publication. With cover and end-papers designed by Rock- 
well Kent, it is a distinguished piece of work, compounded of 
good paper, clear type and well bound.” 

The newest Paper Book selection is “Dewer Rides by 



L.A.G. Strong. This novel is creating a sensation in England 
where it has received greater praise from critics than any other 
novel in recent years. Selections like these more than justify the 
original plans of this remarkable new book club. Now every- 
one can enjoy a whole year’s distinguished reading — for less 
than the price of two books; and still have sufficient in their 
book budget to buy other volumes that may interest them. 

Some of the men responsible for this wonderful new publish- 
ing innovation are: Padraic Colum, famous author, Everett 
Dean Martin, distinguished educator, Lincoln Colcord, emi- 
nent critic, Louis Untermeyer, oustanding American editor, 
poet and critic, Horace M. Kallen and Charles Boni. 

Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer Adler director of 
printing ; are responsible for the beauty and artistry of the vol- 
umes. 

The largest number of charter members ever to subscribe to 
a book club have joined the Paper Book Club. Membership is 
now open to all. Through this club anyone can purchase the 
leading books of fiction, history, biography, poetry, philosophy, 
travel — for only 42 c a volume l 

****** 

Perhaps you would like to take advantage of this revolution- 
ary idea in book publishing. Perhaps you would like to receive 
12 outstanding volumes a year — for less than the price of two. 
If so ; clip the coupon at the bottom of this page. It will bring 
you by return mail, the current paper book. If you like it 
simply send $5 for one year’s subscription to this unusual book 
club. Thereafter you will receive every month one outstand- 
ing book of fiction or non-fiction which ordinarily sells for 
$2.50, $3.00 or $5.00. If you do not care to join, you may re- 
turn the book without cost or obligation. Send your subscrip- 
tion now to Charles Boni, Publisher Paper Books, Dept. 131, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Charles Boni, Publisher , PAPER BOOKS, 

Dept. 131, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me the current paper book. Within 5 days after receiving the book 
I will send you $5.00 for my paid-in-full subscription to Paper Books (a new 
book each month for 12 months) or return the book without cost or obligation. 
Send check with coupon if you prefer. 

.($5.50 in Canada $6.00 abroad) 

Name 

(Please print name plainly) 

Address 

City State 

If you would like to send a year's subscription to a friend as a Christmas. Gift, 
write us a note, enclosing $5.00, giving name of friend to whom subscription 
should be sent. We will send gift card in your name. 
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What I Have Done To Spread Science Fiction 

( Continued from page 149) 



ITH the next two issues of Science Wonder 
Quarterly, the publishers will give $340.C0 in 
prizes to the winners of an entirely new contest 
in which every reader of this magazine can join. 

In publishing a number of science-fiction maga- 
zines, the editors feel that they have a great mis- 
sion to perform; their mission being to get the great mass of 
readers, not only to think what the world in the future is likely 
to become, but also to become better versed in things scientific. 

But it is impossible for us to succeed in our mission unless 
our science-fiction readers preach the gospel of science fiction, 
wherever and whenever you have a chance to do so. 

The select group of science-fiction readers which now exists 
is a marvelous nucleus for a far greater mass of readers that 
are yet to come. It would seem to be a great privilege for 
the present group to spread the new gospel far and wide. 

Many readers are, of course, doing this already; but they 
are not anywhere near numerous enough, and it is for this pur- 
pose that we have inaugurated this prize contest. All we are 
interested in at the present time is to spread the gospel of 
science fiction. 

. T ji r J ze cor| t es t might, therefore, be headed by the cap- 
tion, What I Have Done to Spread Science Fiction.” 

In the next two numbers, three prizes will be given, as 
follows : 



FIRST PRIZE $100.00 
SECOND PRIZE $50.00 
THIRD PRIZE $20.00 

A total of over $500.00 for the three issues of the Quarterly. 
The closing dates for the two remaining contests will be Feb. 
15, 1930 and May 15, 1930. 

It will be run as follows: In the Spring, 1930; Summer, 

1930 issues of Science Wonder Quarterly we will award the 
prizes for the best letters, with the accompanying proofs, of 
what our readers have done to convert others to science fiction. 
The efforts that our readers put forth may be in the way of 
talks before clubs or school classes, letters written -to friends 
or relatives, letters to local newspapers, etc.. The proofs and 
letters that are offered should be as conclusive as possible ; in 
order that the editors may really judge adequately the merits 
of the contestants. The proofs may be clippings from news- 
papers, letters from editors, friends, relatives, subscriptions 
obtained, etc. All material in this contest must be addressed 
to Editor, Prize Letter Contest, Science Wonder Quarterly. 
Understand that this is not a subscription contest. Our purpose 
is only to convert others to the cause of science fiction. 

The next series of prizes and letters will be published in the 
Spring issue of Science Wonder Quarterly. The prizes will 
be based on the evidence offered and the sincerity and en- 
thusiasm of the contestants as expressed in their letters. No 
letter should be longer than 500 words. In case of a tie, an 
identical prize will be paid to the contestants so tied. 




FIRST PRIZE $100.00 
CORRESPONDENCE IS HIS-METHOD 

Many months ago, in an early issue of your 
former magazine, I read an article or letter sub- 
mitted to the “Discussions” department. 

This article outlined a suggestion for an In- 
ternational Science Club. From this idea, I 
conceived another, the forming of a Sci- 
ence Correspondence Club. With this in mind, 
I gathered all the back issues of the magazine. 

I had clipped out all the letters which ap- 
peared in the “Discussions” in regards to the 
formation of a Science Club. I then wrote all 
these individuals and, in addition, submitted 
a letter to the editors in which I outlined my 
p J an of having each member who was a reader 
of the magazine, the only science-fiction maga- 
zine present at that time, to make an effort 
to get together all the individuals in his or 
her city interested in science and science fic- 
tion, and organize small clubs in their respec- 
tive cities. In this manner, widely scattered 
groups could spread the idea further and fur- 
ther and more laymen of the day would be- 
come interested. Upon inquiry as to how these 
little clubs came into existence, from the local 
representative, he would find that the idea origi- 
nated through the reading about and writing 
to individuals connected with the magazine. 
Now there are four of these great, new maga- 
zines in publication, three of which are under 
your direction. 

My method is to spread the idea of science 
and science fiction by correspondence. When- 
ever a name appears in the “Discussions” or 
“Reader Speaks” department of a science fic- 
tion magazine, indicating that the author of 
the letter is interesed in science and science 
fiction, I immediately write and explain the 
idea of our club and ask him to interest every- 
one in his city that he may know or can 
learn of, in science and the popular explanation 
and ideas of science conveyed in the greatest 
literary idea a man has conceived of in this 
generation! Science fiction! through efforts in 
my home town or local branch has been organ- 
ized and is progressing rapidly. 

Correspondence and a lot of it is my 
method of spreading the idea and use of 
science fiction. It has succeeded to a degree 
far beyond my expectations and will continue 
to succeed indefinitely. The great, new, and 
heretofore obscure branch of World Litera- 
ture, Science Fiction is here and here to 
stay! 

Let our motto be — sow the seeds of science 
fiction and science in every fertile mind, and 
you shall reap the reward of benefitting your 
fellow man! Walter Dennis 

4653 Addison St. 
Chicago, 111. 



(Attached to this prize letter were copies 
of letters received by Mr. Dennis from people 
desiring to join the Science Correspondence 
Club. The letters indicated that they were 
inspired by Mr. Dennis’ communications with 
them. There is no doubt in our minds that 
the Science Correspondence Club is one ot 
the greatest organs for the spreading of science 
fiction today and we unhesitatingly award Mr. 
Dennis, the originator of the club, the first 
prize.) 



SECOND PRIZE $50.00 
POUNDED REMORSELESSLY AT 
MEN 

I am one of those who approached science 
fiction with scornful eyes. I had been brought 
up to regard what is known as fact as the 
absolute limit of our knowledge, and the theo- 
retical imaginings of science fiction authors 
struck me as being the ebullitions of disordered 
minds. However, in order to more fully un- 
derstand this strange phenomena, I once pur- 
chased a magazine — the June issue of Science 
Wonder Stories — and I read a story called 
“The Reign of the Ray.” Immediately, some- 
thing strange and inexplainable struck through 
my consciousness. I saw, as a panoramic view, 
the great influence that science would have 
on future wars, and I determined to learn all 
about that particular subject that I could. 

I went to Wells, the grand old master of 
imaginative scientific literature, and read his 
“War in the Air,” and many other of his 
masterpieces. With no more Wells to devour, 
I returned to Science Wonder Stories to 
see if my sudden change in outlook had been 
merely a transient affair, and, to my surprise, 
I became enamored of those glorious and vis- 
ionary flights into the future that were pre- 
sented to me through your pages. 

I am an extremist by nature, and also the 
type of person who, when he possesses a secret, 
must transmit it to others. Suddenly awakened 
to the meaning of science fiction, I was as- 
tonished to learn that my friends either knew 
nothing of it, or scoffed at it. They were all 
like myself — young men, well educated, and not 
hidebound by traditions in their thought; but 
science fiction was one thing they could not as- 
similate. 

I remember it was one evening in the sum- 
mer when a half dozen of us were gathered to- 
gether (the names and addresses are attached 
hereto for your verification), and I had just 
finished reading your editorial on “The Wonders 
of Gravitation” in the July issue of Science 
Wonder Stories. I do not know whit pos- 
sessed me at the moment, but, as we got into 
a discussion on the subject, I found myself 



making an impassioned speech in defense of 
science fiction. As usual, I was met by in- 
credulity and scoffing, but, at the end of our 
rather heated argument, I felt that I had made 
some headway. From then on, I pounded re- 
morselessly at these men, bought them maga- 
zines, read to them passages from stories, and 
defied them to deny the truth of the prophecies 
made in the stories. 

Earning my next year’s tuition at college 
working for the Post Office Department of the 
Government, I continued my propaganda during 
my working hours with the result that the fol- 
lowing men (the list of names is also attached 
here, but please do not print them unless neces- 
sary) took out subscriptions to Science Won- 
der Stories and Air Wonder Stories. My 
tally shows that I have altogether eighteen sub- 
scriptions to your magazines to my credit, and 
I should say about ten other persons are con- 
verts, although not subscribers. I am sure that 
a number of them buy their magazines surrep- 
titiously, as they may not be willing to admit 
the full extent of their conversion. 

I am now in my second year at the Univers- 
ity of Alabama, and here I have carried on my 
work among the students. It seems that the 
very force of my belief seems to have an in- 
fluence on those I speak to, ofid I am always 
at a loss to understand why people will not 
see the value of science fiction immediately 
when I tell them about it. That, I suppose, 
is one of the mysteries of the mind that wc 
have not yet been able to probe. For relief 
from the often overpowering monotony of life, 
for exercise of the intellect and the imagina- 
tion, for mental speculation and conjecturing, 
and for dramatic adventure, science fiction is 
unbeatable. 

It may seem to you that I am “piling it on” 
in order to convince you of my right to one of 
the prizes, but I am sure that if you write to 
the people whose names I have given you, they 
will be only too willing to confess to you that 
at times I become a terrible bore with my en- 
thusiasm. Irrespective of whether you consider 
me worthy of a prize, I assure you sincerely 
that science fiction^ has been a revelation to me, 
and that is the reason why I think I will be 
always indebted to you. 

Victor Szanton, 

University of Alabama. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

(This is one of the most fervent and most 
sincere letters that we have ever received from 
any of our readers. Being, of course, so com- 
pletely sold on science fiction, the editors can 
feel with Mr. Szanton in his enthusiasm. We 
are sure that our readers will thoroughly con- 
cur with us in awarding him the second prize). 

( Continued on page 281) 
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X p lan s 
shown are but 
sample of the many 
ways in which our mem- 
bers are making $3.00 an 
hour upwards, spare time 
and full time, from the day they join 
the Association. If you want to«get 
into Radio, have a business of your 
own, make $50 to $75 weekly in 
your spare time, investigate the 
opportunities offered the inexper- 
ienced, ambitious man by the As- 
sociation. 

Our Members Earning 
Thousands of Dollars 
Every Week 

The Association assists men to 
cash in on Radio. It makes past ex- 
perience unnecessary. As a member 
of the Association you are trained 
in a quick, easy, practical way to 
install, service, repair, build and 
rebuild sets — given sure-fire money- 
making plans developed by us — 
helped to secure a position by our 
Employment Department. You earn 
while you learn, while you prepare 
yourself for a big-pay Radio position. 

The Association will enable you to 
buy parts at wholesale, start in busi- 
ness without capital, help you get 
your share of the $600,000,000 spent 
annually for Radio. As a result of 
the Association, men all over the 
country are opening stores, increas- 
ing their pay, pass- 
, inglicensed operator 
k examinations, land- 
! ing big-pay posi- 
tions with Radio 
[makers. . : 

M Mall ConiranTodayfor^ 1 : Dept. SWA-I4S13 Ravenswood An., Chicago, III. * 

H * Gentlemen: Please send me by return mall full details of ! 

* •• f g your Special No-Cost Membership Plan, and also a copy . 

T , . . , . ...... , . • of your Radio Handbook. 

It is not only chock-full of absorbing • 

information about Radio, but it shows 2 1 

you how easily you can increase your \ Namt_ 1 

income in your spare time. Mailing the * 

coupon can mean $50 to $75 a week more for you. J « 

g Addresi I 

Radio Training Association of America • ! 

.4513 Ravenswood sua*. ! 



the reports 
Srom those now 
cashing in on the 

"40 Easy Ways” 

Clears Frank J. Deutch, Pa. — "Since 
joining the Association I have 
cleared nearly $3,000.00. It is 
almost impossible for a young fellow to fail, 
no matter how little education he has, if he 
will follow your easy ways of making money.” 

$1,100.00 in I- R- Allen, Calif. — "Have 
A Wwltc done over $1,100.00 worth of 
u wvcm business in the last 6 weeks. 
Next month I am going to open up a store 
of my own. I never knew that money could 
come so fast and easy.” 

$ 25.00 a Week N. J. Friedrich, N. Y.— "I 
Tima have averaged $25.00 a week 
spare rune for the , ast 7 months even 

though I am not a graduate but just learning.” 

Training Lands R- C. Kirk. N. C. — "Your 
Him Job training has been very 
valuable to me. I landed a 
job with the big department store out here a 
few weeks ago because I had my member- 
ship card with me. There were a large bunch 
of applications ahead of me.” 

ACT NOW 

If You Wish NO-COST 
Membership 

For a limited time we will give to 
the ambitious man a No-Cost Mem- 
bership which need not — should not 
— cost you a cent. For the sake of 
making more money now, and 
having a better position in the 
future, mail coupon below now. 
You’ll always be glad you did. 
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You May Obtain 

Science Fiction 
Classics 

T HOUSANDS of science fiction fans who 
have always desired to build a library of sci- 
ence fiction books, may now do so because of 
an unusual means of publishing that we have been 
able to work out. We are gathering a number of 
Science Fiction Classics, including the best works 
of the foremost writers of which 

“Between Worlds” 

By Garret Smith 

of the series. Printed on durable paper, with 
stiff coyers, size 6x9 inches, running 80 to 100 pages, these 
Classics deserve a place on your shelves be^een the 
choicest books of your library. ueiween tne 

These books we will publish are now 
out of print and they are to be obtained 

° n / y through our Science Fiction 
Classic Series. 

velous “ a “S 

nation and the strangeness ol the civilizaSoTof nnoAi' 
plane, are revealed to us in Mr. Smith's most vi4d mw. 

SSe’d wJ P ° rtUnity ° f maiIi "« « *l*^£oupon 
A new book will be published each 
month and, therefore, you will find 
that within a short time you will have 
accumulated a most desirable and 
valuable library of the best that 
there is in science fiction. 




I oi* the 
HOME 
LIBRARY 
CLUB 
HOTEL 



Only the best is 
good enough 
for your 
Science 
Fiction 
Library 



Not Sold on 
the Newsstands 
These Books 
Can Only Be 
Had from the 
Publishers. 



Publishers also of 

Science Wonder Stories > 
Science Wonder Quarterly 
Air Wonder Stories 
Radio-Craft 

Scientific Detective Monthly 



Published by 

Stellar Pub. Qorp. 
98 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 



- . . • BUILD A MODERN 

SCIENCE FICTION LIBRARY 





GET THIS NOW 



98 T pik A pu^ U N LIS v I: ? IG . CORPORATION i 
-Park Place, New York, N. Y. WQ-2 

fi 5 d fifty cents U. S. stamps, 
Steal f l order— Canada and foreign 10c 
!w Garret P rt?*V end “ Be,w « n Worlds” 

cfassic" * S tb ’ * he firSt ° f your Science Fiction 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Learn Chemistry 

Dr* Sloane will 

Teach You In 
Your Own Home 



Chemistry offers those who are ambitious 
and willing to apply 
themselves conscien- 
tiously the greatest 
opportunities of any 
vocation. Industrial 
firms of all kinds pay 
tempting salaries to 
get the right men. 
No profession offers 
8 u c h opportunities 
and the next ten 
years are going to 
show the greatest de- 
velopment in this sci- 
ence that this country 
has ever seen. 




T. O’ Conor 8loano 
A.B., A.M.. LL.D., 
Ph.D. 



You Can Learn at Home 

Our home study course, written by Dr. 
Sloane himself, is practical and remark- 
ably simple. It is illustrated by so many 
experiments that anyone, no matter how 
little education he may have, can thor- 
oughly understand every lesson. Dr. 
Sloane will give you individual help be- 
sides. 

You do not have to have even the small 
price of the course to start. You can 
pay for it in small monthly amounts or 
earn it as many others are doing. The 
cost is very low, and includes even the 
Chemistry outfit — there are no extras to 
buy with our course. 

Experimental Equipment 
Given to Every Student 

We give to every student without addi- 
tional charge the complete chemical 
equipment illustrated. 




Tuition Price Reduced 

Besides furnishing the student with his 
Experimental Equipment, we have been 
able, through the big increase in our stu- 
dent body, to reduce the cost of the 
course. Write today for full information 
and free book. Opportunities for Chem- 
ists.’* 

Mail the Coupon NOW 

CHEMICAL INSTITUTE o* 
NEW YORK, Inc. 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Home Extension Division 

16-18-8 East 30th Street. New York. N. Y. 

Please send me at onoe. without any obligation on 
my part, your free Book "Opportunities for Chemists," 
and full particulars about the Experimental Equip- 
ment given to every student. Also please tell me 
about your plan of payment and the reduction in the 
tuition price. 

NAME 



ADDRESS 

CITY 

6.W.Q.-2 



.......... STATE. 



WHAT I HAVE DONE TO SPREAD 
SCIENCE FICTION 

( Continued from page 278) 

THIRD PRIZE $20.00 

A MATTER OF PERSONAL 
CONTACT 

It seems to me that I have always had an, 
inclination and liking for the unusual, the 
unique and the imaginative. 

Before the introduction of your incomparable 
monthly magazines of science fiction to the 
reading public, I had avidly devoured anything 
savoring of science fiction. My first efforts in 
this direction was the reading, amassing and re- 
reading of Edgar Rice Burroughs* novels. Then, 
in swift sequence followed Jules Verne, H. G. 
Wells and H. Rider Haggard classics. 

As these became exhausted, I turned my 
attention to the magazine field and immediately 
my mind became focused on your periodicals, 
“The Electrical Experimenter’* and “Science 
and Invention.’* It was then that I first met 
“Baron Munchausen,” “Ralph 124C41+,” 
“Ark of the Covenant” and many others. These 
small bites of science fiction only whetted my 
appetite and made me hunger for more. Fol- 
lowing this desire, I started reading “Argosy 
All Story.** This magazine netted me many 
excellent stories including Farley’s Radio stor- 
ies and sequels. Most of Merritt, Ray Cum- 
mings, Garret Smith and a host of others. I 
have kept them all and now have quite a few. 
These stories are at your disposal for reprint 
purposes. I collected and have read every one 
of your periodicals. 

The conversion of my friends to the cause 
of science fiction was simple once they real- 
ized itsi advantages and its pleasant means of 
scientific instruction. They were ready con- 
verts insofar as the desire for the unique and 
unusual was inherent in them. My first con- 
vert was Fred Krause. As soon as I had fired 
his imagination and his curiosity, I loaned him 
one of “our** magazines. He became so fas- 
cinated and interested that he subscribed im- 
mediately. At present he has nine years of 
subscription to your science fiction periodicals. 
The next in line to be converted was Sol Tabb 
who now has five years of subscription to 
“our** magazines. I myself have seven years of 
subscription. Next in line was Herbert Potell 
who though not a subscriber avidly follows the 
stories. Following him came Morris Miller who 
now thanks me for introducing him to the 
delights and wonders of youn magazines. I 
am now trying to convert Leo Lyons with a 
very good chance of succeeding. All the minor 
details concerning each of these conversions will 
be found in the letters written by each con- 
verted friend which accompanies this report. 

All this is only the material side in spreading 
science fiction. I have also written letters to 
editors of scientific magazines (wholly or partly 1 ) 
asking them to reprint certain science fiction 
classics, but although I receive courteous ans- 
wers, my suggestions were never fulfilled. Re- 
cently I took up and completed the gigantic 
task of classifying the hundreds of science fic- 
tion stories that I possess. 

I have found to my surprise and astonish- 
ment that the friends I have converted to the 
cause of science fiction have in turn converted 
others to the same cause. Therefore it is my 
belief and hope that the spreading of the gos- 
pel of science fiction will go on. forever un- 
abated in its enthusiasm and thus will convert 
the entire world and mayhaps other worlds too. 

Julius Unger, 

786 Blake Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

(Mr. Unger’s method .is the personal one. 
His friends and relatives must share with him, 
the good things he possesses. The letters at- 
tached to his entry attest to this. We con- 
gratulate him and award him the third prize.) 



A MESSAGE TO ALL 
LOVERS OF 

SCIENCE FICTION 

There is a big treat in store for you. 
Be sure to turn to page 280 as well as 
page 284 of this issue. 

Hugo Gernsback, Editor. 



Ten Tools In One 

A small but handy article 
which serves for every pos- 
sible need of the all-round 
mechanic. Invaluable in 
any emergency. 

An excellent combination of 
Utilities for the household — 
every necessity featured : 
hammer, knife - sharpener, 
nail-puller, bottle - opener, 
screw-driver, can - opener, 
cork-screw and weigh- 
6cale. Just glance at the 
illustration and you will see 
how really useful this ar- 
ticle is. Only 10 in. high. 

Indispensable to autoists. 

Campers, Boy Scouts, 
canoeists, picknickers, etc. 

Price $1.00 Postage Paid 
Be the first one in your town to own the “Teni 
Tools in One.’* Send in your name, address, cit^ 
and state with one dollar. 




GRENPARR TOOL 

Dept. Q-2 

245 Greenwich St. 
New York, N. Y. 



CO. 



SCIENCE FICTION 
CLASSICS 

You will be interested in learn • 
ing of the new science fiction 
books which are now being pub • 
lished — just read page 280 for 
further details. ..... 




Ex Libris-Beautiful Bookplates 

Do You Take Pride In Your Library? 

A personal bookplate, with your name 
on it, insures you against loss of your 
cherished volumes. The friend who bor- 
rows your book can’t fail to be reminded 
that it belongs to you! 

A bit of the feeling of the great Old 
Masters is captured for you in our artistic 
Duo-Tone Bookplates, reproducing old 
woodcuts and engravings, on antique-tint 
vellum paper., $2 up per hundred, your 
name imprinted. Send 10c for specimen 
and illustrated catalogue of our unique 
new series. 

ISKOR PRESS, INC. 

286 Fifth Ave. (Dept. 9) New York 
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NEW 5CIEHCE FICTION SERIES 



■ Name 



Otto 



Brand New Series 

We are presenting to our readers the first twelve numbers 
of our new Science Fiction Stories. These small books, 
illustrated by artist Paul, are printed on a good grade 
of paper and are sold at a low price, due to the large 
amount put out. New ones will be issued from time 
to time. 

REMEMBER THESE ARE BRAND NEW 
STORIES AND HAVE NOT BEEN PUBLISH- 
ED BEFORE IN ANY MAGAZINE. THEY 
CAN ONLY BE SECURED THROUGH THE 
SCIENCE FICTION SERIES. 

Each book contains one or two stories by a 
well-known science fiction author. The type 
is large and well-readable, and the size of 
each book is 6x8 in., which makes it 
convenient to carry in your pocket. 

Below you will find a list of the first 
six books. To your right is an an- 
nouncement of a new series of six 
books. Your choice of five books 
for 50c or the entire twelve books 
for One Dollar prepaid. Each book 
10c. Not less than five books sold. 

1— THE GIRL FROM MARS 
By Jack Williamson and Miles J. 

Breuer 

Suppose some one from an- 
other planet landed on our 
earth. What would happen? 

‘The Girl from Mars,” is an 
adventure of a Martian visi- 
tor, with all the strange 
situations that one can 
imagine in such an event. 









NEW 

BOOKS 



Your Choice 
of any 

5 Books for 50c 



2— THE THOUGHT 
PROJECTOR 
By David H. Keller, M.D. 

'The power of suggestion on the human mind forms 
the basis of “The Thought Projector.” Ideas re- 
peated over and over exert a great force on 
us. They penetrate our minds and give us ideas 
that we often think are our own. 

3— AN ADVENTURE IN VENUS 
By R. Michelmore 

Aviation five hundred or a thousand years hence 
will probably be something beyond most of our 
present conceptions. Journeys to other planets 
may well become a commonplace as it does in 
the present story. 

4— WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
By Leslie Stone 

The sun is said to be slowly cooling, and 
generations many thousands of years hence 
must face the problem of how their heat 
and light is to be provided when the sun's 
end does come. In this thrilling story, 

Leslie Stone answers that question. 

5 — THE BRAIN OF THE 
PLANET 
By Lilith Lorraine 
If a super-intelligence could have 
its wisdom poured into our brains, 
what a different world we might 
have. Miss Lorraine poses such a 
problem and works out the answer 
in an astounding manner. 

6 — WHEN THE MOON FELL 
By Charles H. Colladay 
Collisions between celestial bodies of 
any size have not occurred within his- 
torical times. But such an event is not an 
' impossibility. In fact many astronomers be- 
lieve that our solar system came into being 
by such a collision. Suppose the moon were 
to crash into the earth. What would happen? 



□ STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP., 

I W.Q.-2 98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. J 
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Not Less Than Five Books Sold 



7— THE THOUGHT 
STEALER 
By Frank Bourne 
THE MECHANICAL 
MAN 

By Amelia Reynolds Long 
8 — THE TORCH OF RA 
By Jack Bradley 
9— THE VALLEY OF THE 
GREAT RAY 
By Pansey E. Black 
10— THE ELIXIR 

By H. W. Higginson 
H— THE THOUGHT 
TRANSLATOR 
By Merab Eberle 
THE CREATION 

By M. Milton Mitchell 
12— THE LIFE VAPOR 
By Clyde Farrar 
THIRTY MILES DOWN 
By D. D. Sharp 



Special Offer 

ALL TWELVE BOOKS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 

Each Book 10c. 

Not Less Than Five Books Sold 

USE COUPON— 
MAIL IT NOW ! 
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The Reader Speaks 

tn SCIENCE WONDER QUARTER- 
LY only letters that refer to stories pub- 
lished in the QUARTERLY will be 
printed. 

The Greatest Interplanetarian Story 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

I do not pretend to know anything about 
science or astronomy but to my mind “The 
Shot Into Infinity” is the greatest inter- 
planetarian story ever written. It does 
not have to be in a future setting but right 
in the present time. Most of those stories 
are based in the future and usually begin 
with the ship already constructed. This 
story, however, makes you live with the 
inventor, in his struggle to finance his 
proposed trip. Truly “The Shot Into In- 
finity” can rank at the top of all science 

fiC I°Hked “The Hidden World, ” _ except 
for the part where the earthmen, m their 
one globe, wiped out nearly all the Flesh 
Creatures. That ranks with these west- 
ern and crook stories, where the hero 
wipes out regiments of “bad men arid 
comes out unscathed. The author laid 
it on too thick, I think. Tut your first edi- 
tion of Science Wonder Quarterly 
went over big with me and I wish it every 

success. . 

Your covers are very good. Nothing 
wild about them, and Artist Paul is the 
one man for the job. I like your idea of 
printing the author’s picture with every 

story, too. . , , 

Here’s to your magazines, the whole 
three of them. Here’s to more great 
stories. Here’s to all the departments, 
“Science News,” “Editorials,” “The Read- 
er Speaks,” etc. Carry on ! 

Dana L. Paulin, 

1387 Pearson Ave. W., 
Ferndale, Mich. 

(Mr. Paulin’s point is well taken. The 
difficulties, at present, in persuading 
moneyed people to finance the building of 
a space ship for mere scientific knowledge 
would be pretty great. There are any 
number of Vacarescu’s who would be will- 
ing to gamble for commercial advantages. 
The way of the inventor of a space ship 
is truly not one lined with roses. Otto 
Willi Gail has brought this out very con- 
vincingly.— Editor.) 



Striving to Advance Science 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

Although I have already received the 
first Science Wonder Quarterly, I was 
glad to get your circular, and I will give 
my vote on the reprints. As you publish 
Science Wonder Stories, giving the 
readers plenty of science fiction which has 
never been read before, I think that it 
would be well to give us some of the re- 
prints. 

I will comment on the first issue of the 
Quarterly. "The Shot Into Infinity” is 
truly a masterpiece. I believe that Mr. 
Gail must have read your article in the 
monthly on space flying before he wrote 
the story. I don’t think that I have any 
criticism on the story itself. 

“The Hidden World” was very inter- 
esting; but as for its scientific value, it’s 
just a bunch of clap-trap, just as most of 
Hamilton’s works are. In contrast, Mr. 
Gail is striving to advance science rather 
than to give a bunch of pseudo theories in 
connection with some scientific fact, to 
make the story sound plausible. 

( Continued on page 285) 




The Best That’s 
In Radio 




the copy 



ON ALL 
NEWSSTANDS 
OR WRITE DIRECT 



JOHN F. RIDER WITH RADIO-CRAFT 

The Directors of Techni-Craft Publishing Corporation announce the appoint- 
ment of John F. Rider, Associate, I.R.E., Associate A.I.E.E., as Service Editor 
of Radio-Craft and Supervisor of the “ National List of Radio Service Men." 

Mr. Rider’s ability is familiar to the radio world, through his connections as 
Associate Editor of Radio Engineering and Projection Engineering magazines 
and as Educational Director of the Rider-Goll Radio School. He is the author 
of the "Trouble Shooter’s Manual,” "Mathe- 
matics of Radio,” and other well-known 
books. 

Service Men everywhere will appreciate 
this opportunity to benefit by the experience 
and co-operation of Mr. Rider. 



In the current issue of 
RADIO-CRAFT 

“Service Notes,” by Bertram F. Freed: Aids 

to quick location of receiver faults. 

“A Complete Portable Testing Laboratory,” by 
Geo. C. Miller. The description of a portable 
equivalent of the shop tester. 

“The Pilot A.C. Super- Wasp,” by John Geloso. 
A practical receiver with A.C. “drive.” 
“Tri-Chromatic Television,” by Dr. Herbert E. 
Ives. How the Bell Laboratory accomplished 
3-color television. 

“Servicing the Freshman N,” by Harold Weiler. 
Detailed procedure for testing a well-known 
radio set. 

“Causes and Cure of Interference,” by F. R. 
Bristow. Answers to the complaint, “My set 
is noisy,** 

Special Offer 

EIGHT os aa 

MONTHS pJLeUU 

Canada and Foreign $1.25 

mail To-Day - - - 

This coupon saves you $1.00 



RADIO-CRAFT SWQ-2 

98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find one dollar ($1.00) for which 
please send me RADIO-CRAFT for the next 
eight months. (Canada and foreign $1.25). 



Name 



Address 



City State. 
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CRAIG KENNEDY. 



ARTHUR B.REEVE 
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100 Pages 
4-Color Cover 



SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE MONTHLY, the first na- 
tional detective monthly with a scientific background, will 
have as its Editorial Commissioner Mr. Arthur B. Reeve, 
the foremost science fiction writer and author of the world- 
read "CRAIG KENNEDY” SERIES. _ m 

In the first issue of SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE 
MONTHLY you will read "The Bishop Murder Case” by 
S. S. Van Dine. 

A brand new Craig Kennedy story, and many other scien- 
tific detective stories written by such famous authors as Dr. 
David H. Keller, Captain Meek, U.S.A., etc. 



Begin with the initial issue of SCIENTIFIC DETEC- 
TIVE MONTHLY and read the world’s finest scientific 
detective stories. Subscribe now and have each issue mailed 
to you regularly every month. To all charter subscribers 

we offer a special price of 1. . .8 Issues for $1.00 

(Canada and foreign $1.25) 

Techni-Craf t Publishing Corp. 

98- WQ Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Make BIG MONEY — Spare-Time or 

, Full-Time — with Hawaiian Guitar 

Bl Bo the life of every party— be paid big tot 
Sr your epare-timo hoars! Dances, parties. 
53ft orchestras— all pay REAL CASH for th® 
IV, sweet melodious music of the Hawaiian 
HS& Guitar. YOU can make $25 a week and tan 
tfaKy txtra: or $65 to (100 a week full-time pay I 

Sram NoMu si cal Knowledge Needed; Learn 
«^^QuickRightatHomeinlto3Montbt 

easy method explains everything. 
i W Wi\ No hard practice, no tiresome 
WilAMV "Beales” to learn. You play real 
towSKHWa tunes from the very first! And in 
only 1 to 8 short months you can 
actually be playing/or pay. I’ll 



“H«« learae* 

only a few chorda 
when I waa asked 
to play at a dance. 
Received sixteen 
dollars ((16) for 
one night’s play- 

. Prutzman , 
Lehighton,Pa, 
••Only quarter 
way through 
course and already 
playing 8 evenings 
a week, spare- 
time. for .$10.” 
-J.Krulichi, Kit- 
chener ,Oni., Can, 
•’Have made al- 
most $200 with my 
Hawaiian Guitar in 
spare-time.'* 

— John B, Mr.MuU 
tin , ChdeC* Mo, 



PHONOGRAPH' 
RECORDS i 
eodCompleteOaffit 
at No Extra Cost i 

Yon also receive I 
dear, correct, fool- I 
proof Demonstration ■ 
Phonograph Records Ej 
of every selection in ■ 
thecourse. And NOT ■ 
ONE CENT OF EX.- H 
TEA COST to you I ■ ; 

FREE BOOK I 
Shows You How 1 

Shows how I train 1 
you at home, quickly } 
to playHawaiianGul- 
tar; how you risk ab- 
solutely nothing t® 
learn; how 1 sendyon 
everythlngyou need, i 
Clip the coupon and | 



' Ohis Genuine! 

HAWAIIAN 
Guitar Comet 
with 1st leaon, 



New York Academy of Music* v I 
100 Filth Avenue* New York City. | 

Without obligation, send me FREEi 
fJookV’How to Learn Hawaiian Gui- 1 
S?rV;M*}> facts on how 1 con make| 
BIG MONEY ..spare-time or full-time. , 
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The Reader Speaks 

( Continued from page 283) 



All of Mrs. Harris’s works are very 
good, but she is overworking herself as 
are Keller, Repp, and Vincent. “The Arti- 
ficial Man” contains some good prophetic 
science along the medical line ; but I don’t 
believe that man should replace parts of 
his body by machinery till necessary. 

I enjoyed “The Gravitational Deflec- 
tor,” but I think that it is a little rash to 
give theories of something of which we 
know nothing. However, Einstein has 
upset things so much that one man’s the- 
ory might be as good as another’s. 

I was glad that you published my letter 
in the Quarterly, and I would like to 
hear from some of our readers who are 
Fundamentalists, 

I believe that you should not publish an 
Air Wonder Quarterly. I have read 
the first few issues of the monthly, and I 
find that the steady flow of “air” is mo- 
notonous. I am glad that you are publish- 
ing another set of science books in No- 
vember. (I mean the science fiction 
series.) 

Orville Woodward, 
1609 D Avenue, 
Newcastle, Indiana. 

(Mr. Woodward is quite right in his 
estimate of Otto Willi Gail. Associated 
as he is with the leading German scient- 
ists, and a scientist of no mean attain- 
ments himself, he gives us the best and 
latest that there is in science. He is mak- 
ing a reputation that will exist even to the 
time when these things that he writes 
about will be commonplaces.— Editor.) 



Better If Written By An American 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

The first issue of Science Wonder 
Quarterly was great. I liked “The Hid- 
den World,” by Edmond Hamilton, bet- 
ter than any of the others. There was ac- 
tion all through the story. I read it 
through without stopping to take a drink 
of water — as I have to do when reading 
some stories. “The Shot Into Infinity” 
was good, but not as good as I expected it 
to be. If written by an American it would 
have been much better. You can’t beat 
American authors when it comes to writ- 
ing science fiction stories. 

The illustrations were great. I liked 
the gold cover — put it on every issue. If 
you ever put out an Air Wonder Quar- 
terly, give it a silver cover. 

Of your three fiction publications I like 
Science Wonder Quarterly best, Air 
Wonder Stories second, and Science 
Wonder Stories third. 

Jack Darrow, 

4225 N. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

(From one point of view, Mr. Darrow 
is right when he states that “The Shot 
Into Infinity” would have been better had 
it been written by an American. We 
agree that it might have been more ex- 
citing for the moment. But then, after 
the initial excitement wore off, there might 
be little left to remember. It is usually 
that way. And although “The Shot” may 
not make one’s hair creep, it is the sort of 
story that grows on one with time, like 
any masterpiece of art. And so Mr. Dar- 
row will find himself going back to it with 
more and more eagerness. Incidentally, it 
is our policy to present to our readers the 
best in science fiction from the different 
countries. — Editor.) 



Some Possibilities 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

Your magazines are all fine. I wish you 
the best of luck. The story in the Quar- 
terly, “The Shot Into Infinity’’ and “The 
Hidden World,” and all of the other 
stories are fine. 

Some stories you can print in your 
Science Fiction Classics are the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Flying Legion,” George A. Eng- 
land ; “The Golden Blight,” George A. 
England ; ‘“Palos of the Star Pack,” J. U. 
Giesy; “The Mouthpiece of Zitu,” J. U. 
Giesy; “Jason, Son of Jason,” J. U. 
Giesy. 

These three last stories by J. L[. Giesy 
are the best Interstellar stories I have 
ever read. 

“The Radio Beasts,” Ralph Milne Far- 
ley; “The Radio Planet,” Ralph Milne 
Farley. These are interplanetary stories 
of the possibilities of radio. The name 
“Farley” is merely a nom de plume. 

And there are some fine stories by Roy 
Cummings, which were published by you 
a long time ago. “On the Brink of 2000,” 
Garret Smith; “After a Million Years,” 
Garret Smith; “Treasures of Irontalus,” 
Garret Smith; “Cloud Hawk,” Garret 
Smith; “The Planeteer,” Homer Eon 
Flint ; “King of Conserve Island,” H. 
Eon Flint; “The Sun Makers,” William 
F. McMorrow; “Venus or Earth,” Wil- 
liam F. McMorrow; “The Ship of 
Ishtar,” A. Merritt; “The Moon Pool,” 
A. Merritt. 

Mr. A. MacDermott, 
2745 26th Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. MacDermott has indeed given us 
a goodly list of possible “reprints.” 

» We are glad to note that, like practically 
all of the readers of the Quarterly, he 
was pleased with “The Shot Into Infinity,” 
and “The Hidden World.” Editor.) 



Marvelous! Wonderful! Superb! 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

I would be very grateful to you if you 
would solve the following problem for me : 

A = MARVELOUS. 

B = WONDERFUL. 

C = SUPERB. 

ABC = ? 

I am convinced after reading your new 
“Quarterly” that the answer is Science 
Wonder, but I am not absolutely sure that 
my answer is right as it is mentioned that 
reprints may be used in issues to come. If 
this is true, then I will know that my so- 
lution is wrong but if “our” magazine is 
left just as it is, then I will know without 
doubt that my answer is correct. DON’T 
PRINT REPRINTS. 

But if more votes are received for than 
against them, then by all means print only 
stories by Edgar Rice Burroughs, A. 
Merritt and Ray Cummings. 

I shall anxiously look forward to the 
date when the new set of the Science Fic- 
tion Series is announced. 

Forrest Ackerman, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(Mr. Ackerman certainly leaves no 
doubt as to where he stands on the reprint 
question. Regarding the stories in the 
Quarterly, we are quite amazed to find 
that although the stories were universally 
liked, there were not the expected number 
of criticisms. Were there no brick-bat 
possibilities in them? — Editor.) 

(Continued on page 287) 



HOW GOOD A DETECTIVE 
ARE YOU? 



aj 






on 






CAN you follow the clues presented in a baffling 
detective story — caft you pick the guilty one when 
evidence is undecisive — if you can, now try to do it 
in the first national detective monthly with a scien- 
tific background. 

Turn to page 284 of this issue and read the inter- 
esting announcement of the new SCIENTIFIC 
DETECTIVE MONTHLY. 
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The Outstanding Literary 
Success in the Magazine World 

The Twin Magazines of Science Fiction 




The Copy 

On All 
Newsstands 




Science Fiction by Famous Authors 

Enlightenment — entertainment — there’s a world of it in 
science fiction, and it’s within the grasp of everyone. You 
will find plenty of both in Science Wonder Stories — 
stories by many of the outstanding writers of scientific lit- 
erature — authors who have spent years in study to attain 
literary success in this field. You can share their knowledge 
of science, and as well, benefit by their contributions to the 
ever-widening demand for interesting science fiction litera- 
ture. 

Just read on to the very last word and learn what each issue 
of Science Wonder Stories gives its readers — stories, 
science test, science questions and answers, reader’s forum 
and book review. 



Aviation Stories of the Future 

This remarkable science fiction magazine brings to its read- 
ers the thrill of aviation of the future, in other words, aero- 
nautical science fiction. These stories are written by men 
who for years have studied the principles and possibilities of 
flight, and have successfully combined science with it to bring 
about many of the masterpieces of scientific literature. 

You will read in Air Wonder Stories stories that reach be- 
yond present-day aviation methods — future warfare — flights 
to other planets — gravity nullifiers — cities of the air — super- 
bandits of the air — trips around the world, and all the grip- 
ping revelations to expect of aviation 100, 1,000 and 10,000 
years hence. 



Each issue of Air Wonder Stories and Sciencb Wonder Stories contains 100 pages, 
including full-page illustrations by Paul and other famous artists, and a 4-color cover. 
Just send in the coupon below with one dollar and you will receive either magazine for 
eight months. 
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(Canada and Foreign $1.25) 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
98 Park Place, New York. SWQ-2 

Enclosed find $ , for which enter my sub- 

scription for eight months to 

□ Ant Wonder Stories (Canada and foreign $1.25) 
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The Reader Speaks 

( Continued from Page 285) 



Where Is the Center of Gravity? 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

I have been reading your science fiction 
magazines for several years but have 
never dropped you a line to tell you how 
much I like your various magazines. 

I have seen 16 summers, am a junior in 
high school, like almost every type of 
science and would like to hear from any 
one else on their theories, etc. 

The first copy of Science Wonder 
Quarterly was great. I could pick few 
flaws in “The Shot Into Infinity,” al- 
though “The Hidden World” had one or 
two inconsistencies. For instance, the au- 
thor states that the center of gravity of 
the outer earth is somewhere within the 
great shell, therefore the ocean could not 
flood the great fiery sea; water will not 
flow against gravity. 

I am glad to hear that the novel length 
story will always be an interplanetarian 
story. 

I would like to see stories by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, A. Merritt and H. G. 
Wells on the list in the future. Don’t 
you think Jules Verne’s works are mostly 
cold facts now? 

Wishing you success, I am 

Richard Gowin, 
Vienna, Va. 

(In “The Hidden World” the center of 
gravity of the earth is supposed to be lo- 
cated within the shell. But Mr. Gowin 
must remember that the gravitational 
force as reckoned on the surface is still 
“down” or toward the center of the earth 
sphere. Therefore, all bodies on the sur- 
face according to Mr. Hamilton’s theory, 
could act just as they do now, believing as 
we do that the earth is solid. — Editor .) 



Sequel to "Shot Into Infinity” 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your 
latest (but not last) success, namely, 
Science Wonder Quarterly. You have 
produced another magazine outstanding in 
its class. 

You are not alone in your praise of 
Otto Willi Gail’s signal triumph, “The 
Shot Into Infinity.” It was excellent, 
and your translator knows his job. Is it 
possible to get more from Mr. Gail ? Per- 
haps a sequel to this story ? 

The science contained in Clare Winger 
Harris’s “The Artificial Man,” was, in 
my opinion, good ; but the plot highly im- 
probable. 

“The Hidden World,” by Edmond 
Hamilton, is another classic in science fic- 
tion. That is the kind I want, and I be- 
lieve I may say “we”, your readers, want. 
Give us more. Keep Hamilton in sight. 

H. D. Parker’s “Gravational Deflector” 
was good. How is it all our authors who 
incorporate some forms of “gravity nulli- 
fiers” in their stories have overlooked the 
problem of centrifugal force, as brought 
out by Mr. Parker in his story? 

I don’t recall the author’s name, but in 
one of your former magazines “The Men- 
ace From Mars” appeared. This, I still 
believe, is one of the finest science fiction 
stories ever written. Incidentally, by 
reading that story in a magazine loaned 
me by a friend (truly.a friend), I became 
an ardent science fiction enthusiast. Try 
to give us some works from the author of 
“The Menace From Mars.” 

What in the world has become of Stan- 
ton A. Coblentz? It seems as if he has 



faded from the picture. 

I have no suggestions to make concern- 
ing your magazine, save that I would 
make it longer ; bulkier. There should be 
at least (and really more) twice the num- 
ber of pages in it compared with the 
Monthly. Give us new stories wily. Keep 
your covers; it’s all right. Isn’t it pos- 
sible to secure a better grade of paper? 

Wallace Wardner, 

131 S. Washington. St., 
Hobart, Okla. 

(We have already in our hands a sequel 
to the “Shot Into Infinity” — it is called 
“The Stone From the Moon.” In many 
ways it is better, more daring, and more 
thrilling, than the “Shot.” Korf, the hero 
of the “Shot,” grows to scientific maturity 
and his inventive mind conceives such de- 
vices that in their scope will leave us 
breathless. That is all we can say about it 
at present. Watch for an announcement 
of its appearance — Editor .) 



Wings Among the Stars 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

In regard to your voting contest in con- 
nection with the Quarterly, ! am in favor 
of new stories only, for I simply dread a 
long story written by H. G. Wells. To 
see the main story in the Quarterly 
written by Mr. Wells would be a shock to 
me. In the first place, mostly all of Mr. 
Wells stories are laid in England and the 
dry-as-dust conversations these English- 
men carry on certainly give me a pain. 
Any other authors are welcome. 

I have absolutely no kick to offer in 
connection with your magazine, either 
with the name, size of book, paper 
or what not ; as I am so tickled to death 
to get a magazine with stories about any- 
thing in the scientific realm that anything 
you do is O. K. with me. You certainly 
will be my friend for life if you continue 
the policy of making an interplanetarian 
story the long novel-length story in your 
Quarterly. This type of story is hash- 
ish to me and when I start one, especially 
one of Edmond Hamilton’s, I depart from 
this earthly sphere and wing among the 
stars in utter contentment. 

Joseph A. Miller, 
428 Althea St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(That we can make Mr. Miller “wing 
among the stars” is surely an indication of 
our power that makes us tremble. To be 
worthy of such power, we must use it 
carefully. That means to provide the best 
that there is in science fiction. — Editor.) 



Short But Sweet! 

Editor, Science Wonder Quarterly: 

Allow me to congratulate you upon your 
wonderful publication. In the future I 
predict that your life will be studied by 
school children, as one of the greatest 
workers in the origination and spread of 
science fiction. I wish I could write 
stories like “our” authors. “The Shot 
Into Infinity’’ was the model, the star 
science fiction story. It was downright 
wonderful— perfect 1 1 

Robert A. Ward, 
544 E. 38th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

(Mr. Ward’s comments were short but 
sweet. We agree with him heartily — 
that is on his comments about "The Shot 
Into Infinity.” — Editor.) 





Play for Fun or 
$5,000 a Year 

mother a salary of Iff [to 
tlOO a week— or spare-time 
playing at IS, 910. $16or more 
B night — interests you or not 
—think of the fun In store 
for you. In one to three 
months we can train you at 
home to play this marvelous, 
melodious instrument with a 
fine, easy skill that will make 
yon the envy of all other 

C 

pasa up an opportunity like 
Ihis to learn atsfight cost and 
with no inconvenience at all 



Kenneth McCarty 
Mailed that Coupon 
Hewasan 
$18—CIerk~* 

Today 
“His 
Income 
is 

$852? 
a Week 

After completing the 
course he wrote us: 
“Yours Is the finest 
co ars e ever presented for the 
Tenor Banjo. Before 1 enroll- 
ed with you, I knew nothing 
whatever about music. Iwas 
earning 918.00 weekly clerk- 
ing In a store. Little did K 
realise the opportunity that 
had come. I took upthe course 
just forfun. But hers 1 am, 
playing In one of the best or- 
chestras in Western Michigan 
and making 986.00 a week. 
Your course and your kind 
cooperation have made me a 
professional Tenor Banjo- 

You Get Phonograph 
Records, too 

Every selection of this course 
-fifty-five in all— cornea to 



you on a phonograph record. 
You! 
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Bend at once for “The Play- 
Way to Popularity and Big 
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lt that we send 
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Model Airplane Builders 




Construction sets never before offered to model air plane 
builders. 

2ft. flying Sikorsky-Amphibion Constr. set ™42.75 

Large full size blueprint 50 

2 ft flying Savoia-Marchetty Constr. set™. 2.50 

Large full size blueprint- .50 

2 ft. flying Curtiss- Array-Hawk Constr. set.™ 3.00 

Large full size blueprint .............. .50 

2 ft. flying Merrow -Twin -Bomber Constr. set 1.50 

(Drops 5 bombs during flight) 

3 ft. flying Lockhead-Vega Constr. set .. 5.25 

Blueprint .25 

3 ft. Graf Zeppelin Constr. set 5.95 

Large full size blueprint .50 

Blueprints are furnished with each set. 32 page catalog 
describing more models and all material to build model air- 
planes setn upon receipt of 5c. No stamps accepted. 

NATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT 4 8UPPLY CO., 

20 W. North Avenue New Rtehelle. N. Y. 




The Man with 

the 

Grasshopper Mind 



Y 



OTJ know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 

At home in the evening he tunes in the radio— gets tired of 
it — then glances through a MAGAZINE — can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 

At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS— and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 



They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year— ENDLESSLY— they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest- houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futuredl 

If YOU have a “grasshopper mind” you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 

A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 

The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 



What is WRONG? WHAT’S holding you back? 

Just one fact — one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 

That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person, 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 

Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of "Scientific Mind Training.” There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically— in short, how to make 




your brain an instrument of all-aro”.nd POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! ' 

Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE — may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the “show me” wiseacres. 

Other thousands will say, “I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 

The thousands who are open minded— who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage — will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake — and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 2301, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 

Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 

Durban and Melbourne 



: The Pelman Institute of America 

■ Suite 2301, 71 West 45th Street. 

■ New York City 

Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
: “Scientific Mind Training.” This does not place me under any 
: obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 

: Name 

■ Address... 

e 

B City. 



.State. 
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It's all they 
iay it is - 
and more ! 



FRANKLIN 
SURETY CO: 

Assets over 

$1,000,000 

Guarantees 
Fulfilment of 
All Promises 
in this Ad. 



ONLY 



That 



hard 



smooth 



hall 



like 14 kt. gold point 
which makes possible writ- 
ing in ink, over the 
coarsest paper, as rapidly 
as with softest iead 
pencil. 



$1,000 REWARD 

toanybodywhocanprovethatthesa 
testimonials were solicited by us.' 

Inkograph baa proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable comment am enclose 
lng money order, please send me 
three more. T. J. Trow, Traveling 
Claim Agent. Joplin. Mo.. 

The Inkograph fully justifies all 
claims you make. I own a Water- 
man but Inkograph is far preferable. 
Frank R. Sargent. Oakland. Calif. 



You have one of the best writing 
instruments I ever used regardless of 
price, I use the lowest grade stationery and 
there is never a blotch or scratch because 
of It s round smooth point. It Is a wonder 
ful invention. H. L. Orley. Albano, Va. 

Oh, boy, X am tickled skinny to have 
the Inkograph, it’s a darling. I can now 
make carbon copies in taking orders and 
send originals in ink to factory instead of 
a penciled sheet. It surely flows over the 
paper as If it was grease instead of ink. No 
trouble at all and a thing X could not do 
before to trace straight lines very lino and 
clean. No smear, no muss of any kind. It's 
just great. E, A. Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 

My Inkograph is the smoothest writing in- 
strument with which I have ever written. That 
Is saying a lot. I am a teacher by profession. 

I have a $7.00 pen and another that cost more 
than the Inkograph, but Inkograph is better than 
either. It Is the greatest improvement in writing 
instruments since the Babylonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tablets with a triangular pointed 
reed. John R. Atwell. Chadwick, N. C. 

My Inkograph is the first and only writing utensil 
I ever owned that I can use with pleasure. To be 
without it for any time would upset my business day. 
It has always worked perfectly. I have never had any 
difficulty with it. Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich. 

I am a bank teller, 
have used all kinds of 
fountain pens, but can 
honestly say for my work 
I never found a pen do 
easy and tireless to write. 

You can pick it up any 
time in any position and 
write immediately and all 
numbers and Words will 
be the same. Try and do 
it with any other pen. My 
buddies all agree that it 
Js best for our work. C. 

B. Morley, Allentown, Pa. 
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IQ PAY 



THE NEW IMPROVED 



PATENTED 

l, 27, 1925 



A nswers the purpose o£ both 

pen and pencil combined! 
Actually improves your_ hand- 
writing! 

Writes freely and easily without a 
miss, skip or blur! 

Never blots, balks, dries 'up, 
scratches, leaks or soils hands! 
Writes equally well on rough or 
smooth paper! 

Wonderful for making carbon 
copies with original in ink! 

Draws lines to a ruler without 
smear or smudge! , 

That’s what thousands of satis- 
fied Inkograph users say. Many 
tell us it is the best writing in- 
strument they have ever used 
regardless of price. Unlike a 
fountain pen, anyone can use your 
Inkograph without fear of spreading 

or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 

point. 

Take advantage of out fret 10 dag trial 
offer and test the most satisfactory 
writing instrument you have ever used. 



TRADEMARK , 
R«g. U. S. Pat. 

on. 



PENCIL POINTED 

c VheTerfect'Writin£ Instrument 



ficient to write thousands of words. 

Patent Automatic Feed 

prevents clogging. No complicated mech- 
anism to clean or get out of order./ 

Makes 3 to h Carbon Copies 



Delighted. It writes 
bully — you have Invented 
a pen that is perfection. 
It is so much more rapid 
than my $9.00 fountain 
pen. I wish you abun- 
dant success. S. L. Carl-, 
ton, Aurora, 111. 

~ I am very well pleased 
with my Inkograph. It Is 



just what I have been 
looking for. I have had 
several Ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph; It 
writes like the point was 
greased and It makes no dif- 
ference what kind of paper. 

It is fine for shipping tags. 

S. I. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 

The Inkograph, I am thor- 
oughly convinced. Is the best 
writing instrument I have ever 
used. It is sure, sane and clean 
and always ready to use. I am 
very well pleased with it. J. E. 
Rampton, Pensacola, Fla. 

Your Inkograph isevery- 
thingyou state. It is 
just wonderful. ” 
send mo two 
more. Arthur 
Ollcott. 

Tucker, La. 



Combines the Best Features 

of both pen and pencil, minus the weak 
points of both, plus improvements not 
found in either. 

A Pen of Refinement 

Made of finest quality, highly pol- 
ished, black fountain pen material, 
with 14-Kt. solid gold point and 
feed, safety screw cap, self-filling 
lever and clip. In workmanship, 
quality and appearance it is the 
equal of pens selling for a great 
deal more. 

Cannot Leak 

Not the tiniest drop of ink will 
spill, although one filling is suf- 

INKOGRAPH CO., lnc.,‘327-150 Centre St., New York. N. Y. 



at one time with original in ink. Bear down as 
hard as you like, without fear of bending, spread- 
ing, injuring or distorting its 14 -lvt. solid gold 
point. 

Ideal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond- 
ence, Office^ Sales and Billing Records or any 
work requiring exceptionally clear carbon copies. 

If Dissatisfied With Your Fountain Pen 

—try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask. If it does 
not prove entirely satisfactory, is not handier and 
superior, and does not write smoother than any 
fountain pen you ever used, whether it cost $5, $6, 
$7, or $8, return it to us and we’ll refund your 
money. 



DEALERS 



Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, etc., send for 
our catalog and trade prices. 



AGENTS 



[ A big value 
which sells on 
sight. Writes 
6moothly and 
Is handier 
than any foun- 
tain pen. Big profits, quick sales, no 
Investment, no competition, quick com- 
missions. Send for Inkograph and 
with it receive order book. 60 you can. 
take orders at once, or write for 
FREE Sales plan booklet. 



Prices Outside U.S.A. $2.00. Styles 
$2.50. $3.00 Styles $4.00. 
Remittance must accompany order. 



Note : 



When you 
send remlt- 
ance with order, Inko- 
graph Will be sent post- 
age prepaid. 

Mark x hereD 

if vou prefer small size 
with ring on cap for 
ladies sautoir or men’s 
watch chain. 

Only when ordering 
$3!00 style mark X 
after color desired. 

Black □ 

Red □ 

Mottled □ 



Also Made In very attractive $3.00 styles, red, black or mottled 
hard rubber with 14 Kt. gold filled band and clip on cap, gold 
self-filling lever, same size as $7 and $8.75 fountain pens. Samo 
colors and trimmings in smaller sizes. All $2.00 styles are black 
only with nickel dip and self-filling lever. 



Your name 
sufficient. 



Send No Money 



Inkograph Co. Inc., 327-150 Centre St., New York 



and address are 



You may send me 
postage on delivery. 



Inkograph. I will pay postman price plus 



City .....State... 
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SEXUAL 

EDUCATION 

SERIES 



TEN VOLUMES. LIBRARY SIZE. 

BOUND IN FINE RED CLOTH. GOLD STAMPED 

160 

PAGES 

PVR 

I VOLUME 



1600 

PAGES 



By DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

Assistant Superintendent, Western State Hos • 
pital, Bolivar, Tenn, 

Ten Volumes for the 
Usual Price of One Book 



ONLY 

$ 2.98 

THE SET 



Dr. Keller was chosen by the publishers of these 
volumes as being one of the few physicians in 
America who could write on so delicate a subject 
in language that even a child could understand. 
Heretofore, educational sex books have been writ- 
ten by professionals, usually in such technical 
language that the non-professional reader could 
not understand it. Consequently, the Sexual Edu- 
cation Series can be read by anyone; as a mat- 
ter of fact, much of the subject matter has been 
written for young people. ' 

While writing these books Dr. Keller wrote a 
long letter to the publishers, part of which fol- 
lows: 

“My idea is to write in simple language , 
in a conversational or lecture style; or to 
use the language of my wife, ‘ just as you 
talk to us l’ My wife is a college graduate 
and taught eight years in the High Schools of 
the South. One daughter is preparing to 
study medicine and the other is just about 
to graduate from our local High School, and 
I consider their advice and opinion as a very 
good index of the average mentality of our 
expected readers. My ultimate aim is to make 
the world a little better place to live in by 
educating the masses along the lines which 
have previously been inaccessible to them . In 
writing, I am going to keep in mind THAT 
WE WANT TO HELP FOLKS TO BE- 
COME HAPPIER . ” 

Most of the misery and suffering in human 
life can be directly attributed' to sex misinforma- 
tion. Dr. Keller, in these books, offers a solution 
for this evil as well as for other and perhaps 
greater evils. The author knows his subject as 
few other physicians in the country know it, and 
as a w£ll -known author, he is able to write in 
Such a way that there is nothing offensive, even 
for the most unsophisticated of young girls. 

Parents have not as yet arrived at the state 



where they can be perfectly frank in matters of 
sex with their children. But henceforth, Dr. Kel- 
ler’s valuable books can be safely entrusted to 
all intelligent young people. The older genera- 
tion, themselves, will find much of value in the 
series. 

There is little question but that these books 
will become famous, will blaze a new trail. They 
will be read and reread for more thorough com- 
prehension of the subject matter involved. The 
Sexual Educational Series gives you facts and 
knowledge contained in the highest type of liter- 
ature, with the exception that it is written down 
to the understanding of the every-day man and 
woman, girl and boy. The excellent anatomical 
drawings, which are profusely distributed through 
these books, are so mechanically treated that they 
will never arouse the sensibilities of even the 
greatest prude, yet, they are an education in them- 
. selves. Dr. Keller has tom the veil of mystery 
from sex matters and presented to the American 
public the true facts of sexual life. He has de- 
bunked sex. 

These books are printed in brand new type, the 
subject matter has never been published before. 
A number of volumes are profusely illustrated 
with fine anatomical drawings. The size of each 
volume is 4" x 6 %" — just right for your pocket. 
Special grade of egg-shell paper used. Each volume 
has 160 pages, 1600 pages in all. GOLD STAMPED. 
Fill in the coupon 
.rdles 



today. Regardless 
of your age you 
cannot afford to be 
without these valu- 
able books. Every 
set sent on ap- 
proval. If you are 
not entirely satis- 
fied, return them, 
and your money 
will be refunded. 
YOU ARE THE 
SOLE JUDGE. 



MAIL THE 



Partial 

CONTENTS 

BOOK 1 

Sex and Family Through the Age* 

Beginning of Life. — The Primitive Home. — 
Natural Selection. — Varieties of Married Life. — 
The Prostitute. — Women’s Sexual Position Be- 
fore Christ. — Woman’s Sexual Position in Europe 
and America. — Feminine Independence. — The 
Pursuit of Happiness. — The Universal Panacea. 

BOOK 2 

The Sexual Education of the 
Young Man 

Father and Son. — Relation of the Young Man 
to Society. — The Anatomy of the Young Man. — 
The Sexual Physiology of the Young Man. — 
Hygiene of the Sexual Life. — Normal Viewpoint 
of Young Man. — Prostitution. — The Cost of Im- 
morality. — The Question of Disease. — What a 
Young Man Should Know About Women. — 
Youth Friendships. — A Living Programme. 

BOOK 3 

The Sexual Education of the 
Young Woman 

Mother and Daughter. — History of the Young 
Girl.— The Girl’s Obligations to Society.— The 
Anatomy of the Young Girl. — Physiology of the 
Young Girl. — Psychology of the Young Girl. — 
Hygiene of the Young Girl.— The Question or 
Prostitution. — The Cost of Immorality.— The 
Working Girl.— What a Young Girl Should 
Know About Men. 

BOOK 4 

Love — Courtship — Marriage 

The Awakening of Love. — The Growth of Love. — 
Love Education. — Natural Selection. — The 
Feminine Viewpoint of Engagement.— The Physi- 
cal Preparation for Marriage. — Education in 
Happiness. — Adjustments of Marriage. — The 
Baby in the Home.— The Perpetual Honeymoon. 

BOOK 5 

Companionate Marriage 
Birth Control 
Divorce 

The Restlessness of Society.— The Dawn of Re- 
ligion. — Marriage by Purchase— The Relation or 
Marriage to the State.— The Sexual Marriage.— 
The Companionate Marriage. — Birth Control.— 
The Question of Divorce. — The Rights of Child- 
hood.— The Happy Marriage. 

BOOK 6 

Mother and Baby 

What is a Baby Worth?— The Physiology of 
Pregnancy. — Preparing for the Baby. — Prepara- 
tions for the Confinement.— The Birth of the 
Baby. — The First Two Weeks. — Training the 
Baby. — The Sick Baby.— The Sexual Education 
of the Child.— 1 The Father of His Baby. 

BOOK 7 

Sexual Disease and Abnormalities 
of Adult Life 

The Cause of Unhappiness. — Syphilis.— Gonor- 
rhea. — Abortion. — Autoeroticism. — The Homosex- 
ual Life.— The Dark Corners of Life.— Types of 
Erotic Life. — Impotency in the Man. — Sterility. 
— Celibacy in the Adult Male. — Celibacy in the 
Adult Female. — The Normal S«x Life. 

BOOK 8 

Sexual Life of Men and Women 
After Forty 

The Dangerous Age. — The Middle Aged Woman. 
—The Middle Aged Man.— The Middle Aged 
Celibate. — Widow and Widower. — Middle Ago 
and Divorce. — Diseases of Middle Life. — The 
Fountain of Youth. — Secret of Youth. 

BOOK 9 

The Disease and Problems of 
Old Age 

Old Age and Its Problems.— The Past Treat- 
ment of the Aged. — Senile Decay. — The Sexual 
Life in the Aged.— The Art of Prolonging 
Youth. ; — Physical Disease of the Aged. — Celibacy 
in the Aged. — Neglect of the Aged. — Growing 
Old Gracefully. 

BOOK 10 
Sex and Society 

Relation of the Individual to Society. — Man’s 
Normal Relation to Society. — The Legal Relation 
of the Sexes. — Illegal Sexual Relations Between 
Sexes. — Abnormal Sexual Life. — Abnormal Re- 
lations Between Parent and Child. — The Ab- 
normal Sex Life of Siblings. — Eroticism and 
Modern Society. — Drug Addiction and Society. — 
The Feebleminded and Society. — The Psycho- 
pathic Personalities. — Sterilization and Segre- 
gation. 

SEND NO MONEY! 
COUPON NOW! 



POPULAR BOOK CORPORATION 

I0OS PARK PLACE NEW YORK 



POPULAR BOOK CORPORATION, 

100 S Park Place, New York. 

Please send me The Sexual Education Series, complete in 10 volumes, 
as per advertisement. I will pay the Postman $2.98 upon arrival of the 
books. There are no extra charges of any kind whatsoever. If the books 
are not as represented, I will return them to you within 3 days after 
receipt and you are then to return my money. (Free delivery in U. S. 
only. Full remittance, with 25c extra postage, is required from foreign 
countries, as C. O. D. service is not available.) 

Name 

Address • . 

City and State • ••• 



